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Euro  in  peril 
over  German 
bank  battle 

Kohl  accused  of  creative  accounting 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn,  Alex 
Brammar  and  Mchael  White 


THE  single  Euro- 
pean currency 
suffered  a near 
fatal  blow  last 
night  when  Ger- 
many's Bundes- 
bank went  to  war  with  the 
Kohl  government  over  the 
desperate  race  to  qualify  for 
the  euro  this  year. 

In  an  unprecedented  move, 
the  German  central  bank 
confronted  the  government 
head-on.  its  chief  economist. 
Otraar  issing,  said  the  govern- 
ment was  in  a desperate  situa- 
tion of  its  own  making, 
accused  it  of  creative  account- 
ing, and  warned  that  it  was 
threatening  the  bank’s  inde- 
pendence with  a controver- 
sial scheme  to  revalue  the 
national  gold  reserves. 

The  Kohl  scheme  would 
provide  his  government  with 
wlnd&ll  profits  worth  more 
than  £1<L3  billion,  and  that 
would  help  heavily  indebted 
Germany  to  meet  the  qualify- 
ing criteria  for  the  single 
currency. 

A government  spokesman 
hotly  denied  the  hank’s 
charges  and  vowed  to  push 
ahead  with  the  revaluation  to 
which  Mr  Kohl  had  in  effect 
tied  his  own  and  the  euro's 
future. 

The  row  came  hard  on  the 
heels  of  a strong  showing  by 
the  Eurosceptic  socialists  in 
the  first  round  of  the  French 
elections  on  Sunday  and 
growing  panic  in  President 
Chirac’s  cabinet  that  the 


wt.. 


French  government  could 
lose  power  in  this  weekend’s 
final  round. 

Both  Mr  Chirac  and  Chan- 
cellor Helmut  Kohl  may  have 
staked  all  of  their  political 
credibility  on  pushing  ah«>ii 
with  European  Monetary 
Union  bn  time  — January  1, 
1999. 

On  Tuesday,  the  humiliated 
and  outgoing  French  prime 
minister,  Alain  Juppe,  raTlod 
for  a softening  of  the  euro 
criteria. 

Disclosure  of  file  German 
row  immediately  sent 
tremors  through  the  world’s 


vindicating  its  policy  of  not 
joining  the  European  single 
currency  in  the  first  wave. 

The  Treasury  refused  all 
public  comment  on  Ger- 
many’s difficulties,  though 
there  was  little  doubt  that 
senior  figures  recognise  how 
damaging  the  Bundesbank’s 
verdict  may  be  to  Chancellor 
Kohl’s  hopes  of  keeping  to  the 
1999  timetable. 

Bat  Tory  leadership  candi- 
dates, still  scarred  by  Ger- 
many’s failure  to  support  the 
pound  politically  during  the 
1992  sterling  crisis,  were  pot 
alow  to  claim  they  were  right 


This  is  realiy  a big  fudge  for  the  market. 

It  undermines  the  credibility  of  the 
Bundesbank  and  German  economic  policy,  ., 
it’s  almost  EMU  at  any  cost-—  and  it  is  a big  Vi 
cost.*  —Expert’s  verdict 


financial  markets  with  prices 
of  German  bonds  tumbling 
on  the  prospect  of  a weak 
euro,  which  will  have  little 
credibility  for  currency ' 
dealers. 

'This  is  really  a big  fixdge 
for  the  market  It  undermines 
the  credibility  of  the  Bundes- 
bank and  German  economic 
policy.  It's  almost  EMU  at  any 
cost  and  it  is  a big  cost”  said 
Bronwyn  Curtis,  chief  econo- 
mist at  Nomura  International 
in  London  and  a specialist  on 
the  German  economy. 

The  apparent  implosion  of 
the  EMU  project  is  certain  to 
he  seized  upon  by  Labour  as 


Tt  demonstrates  the  diffi- 
culty the  continental  econo- 
mies will  have  in  terms  of  hit- 
ting the  Maastricht  conver- 
gence criteria.”  said  John 
Redwood. 

Chancellor  Kohl  reaffirmed 
his  commitment  to  file  euro 
as  an  article  of  fetth  by  in- 
stantly issuing  a government 
statement,  declaring  that  it 
would  bypass  the  Bundes- 
bank’s opposition  and  press 
on  with  the  gold  revaluation. 

“If  the  government  carries 
an  with  this,  it  will  spell  the 
collapse  of  the  Bundesbank’s 
independence  and  send  a very 
bad  message  for  the  future 


European  central  bank,”  said 
Hermann  Remsberger,  of 
BHF  Bank  in  Frankfurt 

Otmar  Issing,  rtifof  econo- 
mist of  the  Bundesbank, 
whose  policy-making  central 
council  decided  yesterday  to 
; throw  down  the  gauntlet  to 
i Bonn,  denmipred  the  plan  of 
the  finenrp  minister,  Theo 
Waigel,  to  revalue  the  gold 
reserves  this  year  to  plug  his 
budget  deficit  as  “even  more 
creative”  than  moves  in  other 
EU  countries  to  make  fixe 
grade  for  file  euro. 

Another  Bundesbank  Coun- 
cil member  said  it  would  be 
better  to  have  an  “honest”  &2 
per  cent  budget  deficit  than  a 
"creative”  Z£  per  cent  The 
requirement  under  Maas- 
tricht is  for  a budget  deficit 
.which  is  no  more  than  3 per 
"caStctf  output 

^European — Gomnfflsion 
sources  in  Brussels,  stunned 
by  the  battle,  declined  to 
comment 

Sadler  Mr  Waigel  suffered 
another  blow  when  Deutsche 
Telekom,  the  telecoms  giant 
In  which  the  state  has  a 74  per 
cent  share,  opposed  his  plan 
for  farther  privatisation  of 
part  of  the  state  holding. 

Hie  scheme  was  expected  to 
provide  the  government  with 
some  £3.7  billion  this  year 
and  again  next  year,  helping 
Mr  Waigel  meet  the  terms  of 
the  euro. 

The  Bundesbank  values  the 
95  trillion  ounces  of  gold  at 
less  than  a quarter  of  their, 
current  market  worth.  Two 
weeks  ago,  Mr  Waigel  an- 
nounced his  intention  to 
revalue. 


Dylan 
hit  by 
heart 
scare 


Direction  home:  Dylan  has  been  forced  to  halt  Never  Ending  Tour  photograph:  gavin  smith 


Dan  CkUstnr 
Arts  Correspondent 

BOB  DYLAN,  who  has 
been  on  the  road  since 
1988,  suffered  a heart 
scare  on  Monday  during  his 
Never  Ending  Tour  in  New 
York  and  has  cancelled  his 
forthcoming  performances, 
including  a British  tour. 

The  singer-songwriter,  fam- 
ous for  such  songs  as  Biowin' 
in  the  Wind  and  Mr  Tambou- 
rine Man,  was  admitted  to 
hospital  suffering  from  severe 
chest  pains. 

Doctors  diagnosed  his  con- 
dition as  histoplasmosis,  a po- 
tentially fatal  infection  of  the 
sac  surrounding  the  heart, 
producing  symptoms  similar 
to  tuberculosis. 

Dylan,  who  was  56  last  Sat- 
urday, was  due  to  start  his 
British  tour  on  June  7. 

A statement  issued  by  his 
US-based  publicist  read:  "He 
is  undergoing  treatment  and 
will  remain  hospitalised 
until  such  time  as  they  feel 
confident  his  condition  has 
Improved.  After  that  time 
there  will  need  to  be  a period 
of  recuperation-" 

Dylan,  who  has  not  recorded 
a new  song  for  seven  years, 
has  been  touring  constantly. 
playing  sets  that  combine 
faithful  and  unfaithful  ver- 
sions of  songs  from  his  back 
catalogue.  It  could  be  that  the 
punishing  touring  schedule 
has  affected  his  health.  Al- 
though bis  last  two  albums 
consisted  entirely  of  other 
people’s  songs,  his  following 
remains  as  strong  as  ever. 

He  has  produced  a steady 
flow  of  albums  since  his  debut 
in  1951,  but  he  is  best  known 
for  a trio  of  recordings  from 
the  mid-1960s:  Bringing  It  All 
Back  Home,  Highway  61 
Revisited  and  Blonde  On 
Blonde.  His  work  has  pro- 
voked a deluge  of  books  and 
magazines.  Some  enthusiasts 
have  bracketed  him  with  Wil- 
liam Blake,  while  others  have 
cited  Dylan,  the  Beatles  and 
Elvis  Presley  as  the  three 
greats  of  contemporary 
music. 


Blair  fury  at  Camelot  pay  rises 


The  lottery:  Profits  down,  sales 
. down,  £1 43m  less  for  good  causes 

||  % This  pair  Winners,  with  pay  packets 
i { up  a handsome  £363,000  last  year 


gtodrawCulf 

TBilh  Correspondent 
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THE  National  Lottery 
operator,  Camelot, 
was  last  night  facing 
the  increased  risk  of  a 
windfall  tax  on  its  profits 
after  the  Prime  Minister 
voiced  outrage  at  soaring  pay 
for-its  directors. 

Tony  Blair  said  reform  of 
tbs  lottery  was  a priority  as  it 
was  revealed  that  Camelot's 
executives  had  received  rises 
of  nearly  40  per  cent,  while 
cash  raised  far  good  causes 
bad  slumped  by  £143  million. 

A Downing  Street  spokes- 
man said:  “This  is  the 
people’s  lottery  and  the 
money  raised  from  It  should 
reflect  file  people’s  priorities. 
The  Prime  Minister’s  reac- 
tion is  the  same  as  that  cff  mil- 
lions of  people  who  buy  lot- 
tery tickets  up  and  down  the 
country  — one  of  outrage.” 
Chris  Smith,  the  National 
Heritage  Secretary,  would 
have  Mr  Blair’s  fUU  backing 
“in  ensuring  these  people  get 


Camelot  faced  accusations 
of  boardroom  greed  as  chief 
executive  Tim  Holley's  pay 
package  rose  by  53  per  cent  to 
nearly  £600,000,  while  another 
director  received  a 90  per  cent 
increase. 

The  lottery  operator  faced 
Its  most  serious  public  rela- 
tions embarrassment  alter 
the  leaking  of  end-of-year 
results.  They  showed  a 10  per 
cent  drop  in  ticket  sales  to 
£4.7  billion  — mainly  through 
a rfgdine  in  instants  scratch- 
cards  — and  a drop  In  profits 
of  8M  per  cent  to  £70.8  roillton- 
But  total  payments  to  Cam- 
clot’s  directors  rose  by  nearly 
40  per  cent  from  £1.67  million 
to  £232  million. 

A spokesman  for  the  Virgin 
Group  chairman,  Richard 
Branson,  who  unsuccessfully 
bid  to  run  a Charitable  lot- 
tery, said:  “If  ever  the  direc- 
tors of  Camelot  have  created  a 
good  argument  for  an  imme- 
diate windfall  tax;  like  that  to 
I be  faced  by  the  privatised  nuv 
1 nopoly  utilities,  this  is  it.” 

Mr  Smith  said  he  . had  or- 
dered an  urgent  review,  but 
fixe  lottery  would  switch  to  a 


"If 
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It's  them.  ..Tim  HoBey  (left)  and  David  Rigg 


non-profit-making  operator 
when  Camelot’s  licence  ex- 
pired in  2001. 

T find  fixe  position  com- 
pletely unacceptable,”  he 
said.  “I  have  invited  Camelot 
chairman  Sir  George  Russell 
to  as  urgent  meeting  to  ex- 
plain the  company’s  actions 
and  discuss  how  public  sup- 
port tor  fixe  lottery  can  be 
maintained.” 

The  heritage  department 
said  a windfall  tax  was  a mat- 
ter for  the  Chancellor,  Gor- 
don Brown,  in  his  Budget 
Camelot  said  it  was  not  a pri- 
vatised utility  and  It  hoped 
not  to  fees  a windfall  tax. 

The  company,  which  con- 


i firmed  details  leaked  to  the 
j magazine  Marketing  Week, 
I had  been  planning  to  an- 
nounce its  unaudited  results 
| on  Tuesday.  It  is  investigat- 
ing the  leak. 

Camelot  said  the  salary 
packages  included  long-term 
bonuses  and  reflected  a 
strong  performance  In  its 
first  three  years. 

Mr  Haney’s  package  in- 
creased from  £385,000  In  1696 
to  £590,000  in  1997.  It  included 
a £17,000  basic  salary  rise;  a 
£4,000  rise  in  performance- 
related  pay,  a 47  per  cent  in- 
crease In  benefits  to  £25,000 

and  a £176.000  longterm  in- 
centive payment 


The  package  of  David  Rigg, 
director  of  communications, 
rose  from  £175,000  to  £333.000. 

A spokeswoman  tor  Came- 
lot, Joanna  Manning-Cooper, 
said:  “Directors’  pay  is  in  line 
with  market  levels.  The  fig- 
ures are  based  on  perfor- 
mance targets  and  they  do  not 
have  share  options.  They 
come  out  of  Camelot’s  costs 
and  do  not  affect  fixe  good  | 
causes.  The  levels  are  set  by  a 
remuneration  committee  of 1 
non-executive  directors  and  j 
three  outside  consultancies.'' 

She  said  the  figures  were 
inflated  by  the  first  part-pay- 
I meat  of  a long-term  bonus 
likely  to  amount  to  120  per 
I cent  over  three  years.  The 
basic  salary  had  risen  by  7 
per  cent  and  the  annual  bo- 
nus by  12.8  per  cent. 

She  added:  “Our  profits  are 
less  than  a penny  in  fixe 
pound  and  we  run  the  most 
efficient  lottery  in  fixe  world.” 

A spokesman  for  Mr  Bran- 
son said:  “Camelot  is  a state 
sponsored  monopoly  with  a 
licence  to  raise  money.  We 
are  totally  in  favour  of  paying 
people  tor  success  in  busi- 
ness, but  these  individuals 
are  being  paid  for  their  non- 
success.  Camelot  Is  as  compli- 
cated as  running  32.000  elec- 
tronic cash  registers.” 

The  Labour  MR  Gerald 
BTanfinan,  who  chaired  the 
national  heritage  select  com- 
mittee in  the  last  parliament. 
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Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers’  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


said:  “These  figures  go  with 
the  territory  and  the  way  fixe 
lottery  was  set  up  by  the  Tory 
government.  Those  who  ran  it 
were  able  to  pay  themselves 
large  sums  if  they  saw  fit." 

Robert  Marian  nan  Liberal 

Democrat  heritage  spokes- 
man, said:  “The  only  sure-fire 
winners  appear  to  be  over- 
paid Camelot  executives.” 

The  lottery  regulator,  Oflot, 
said  it  had  no  power  over 
Camelot’s  profits. 

The  Government  is  plan- 
ning a white  paper  in  July 
and  legislation  later  in  the 
year  to  divert  £1  billion  from 
the  midweek  draw  to  health 
and  education  projects. 


Tuesday  24  June 

E-L.  Doc  to  row 
Martin  Vbpenka 
Nuala  Nf  DhomhnaiH 
Viola  Flscherovd 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andre  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Knvdnek 
Giuseppe  Conte 

Thursday  26  June 

Aharon  AppeMoki 
Zinovy  Zinik 
Jana  Strobtova 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefoi 
Dimitris  Notes 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barnes 
Hanna  KiaU 
Michael  March 
"Antonio  Franco  Alexandre 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Israel 

Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 

Great  Britain 
Russia 
Romania 
Greece 

Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 
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2 NEWS 


The  Guardian  Thursday  May  &jjgg . 

Help  for  former  communist  nations  ‘key  to  unity’  D Chance  exists  to  complete  Marshall  Plan,  says  .4-^;, 


End  of  a beautiful 
relationship 


Clinton  urges  Europe 


Alex  Bellos 


DIANA,  Princess  of 

Wales,  wore  a tangerine 
two-piece  suit  cut  above 
the  knee.  She  was  carrying  a 
white  handbag.  That  was 
about  all  you  could  tell  as  she 
darted  from  her  BMW  into  the 
Fou  r Seasons  Hotel  off  Park 
Lane  yesterday.  She  didn't 
mm  round,  she  didn't  wave, 
she  didn't  even  smile. 

"We've  corae  ail  the  way 
down  for  that?"  cursed  Kent 
Gavin,  chief  photographer  of 
the  Mirror,  a man  who  could 
fill  an  annex  of  the  British 
museum  with  his  shots  of  Di- 
ana walking  between  cars  and 
hotel  doors.  The  front  line  of 
royal  sna  ppers  slowly  stepped 
off  their  stepladders.  swore  for 
good  measure,  then  called 
their  offices  to  tell  them  noi  to 
hold  the  front  page  for  a blur 
of  blonde  hair,  tangerine  and 
white 

Holding  a camera  with  a 
zoom  the  size  of  a young  boy's 
leg,  Gavin  shook  bis  head.  The 
last  two  years  orDiana-spot- 
ting  had  been  pretty  miser- 
able. but  this  was  rock  bottom. 
"You  don't  get  much  worse 
than  that.”  he  said,  and  it 
would  be  hard  to  see  what 
would  be  a worse  photo  oppor- 
tunity barring  her  disappear- 
ing under  the  ear  into  a Bat- 
man-like shaft. 

"She  doesn't  like  us.  She 
thinks  we st itch  her  up —she 
ain't  wrong."  said  Gavin.  No 
one  in  the  30-strong  press  pack 
disagreed. 

Inside.  Diana  was  attending 
an  awards  ceremony  for  pa- 
tients of  the  Royal  Marsden 
Hospital's  children's  cancer 
unit  She  presented  prizes  to 
three  children  who  had  won 
an  art  competition  and  the 
father  of  one  boy  too  ill  to 
make  iL  Several  social  aco- 
lytes were  there — Princess 
Ira  von  Furstenberg.  top  toff 


Henry  Dent-Brocklehurst,  for- 
mer pop  star  Adam  Ant.  ac- 
tress Fiona  Fullerton  and  TV 
personality  Emma  Forbes  — 
although  one  trusted  friend 
was  conspicuous  by  his 
absence. 

Hello!  magazine  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  curse  of  separa- 
tion that  has  befallen  many  of 
the  couples  featured  in  its 
glossy  pages.  It  had  a beautiful 
relationship  with  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  Now  it’s  over  and  the 
recriminations  have  begun. 

No  Hello!  photographer  was 
at  the  Four  Seasons  yesterday, 
its  editorial  department  con- 
firmed. In  fact,  the  special  ac- 
cess Diana  had  granted  to  the 
magazine  has  been  stopped. 
There  will  be  no  Diana  in  a 
Tangerine  Skirt  Makes  a Styl- 
ish Presentation  to  Unfortu- 
nate but  Brave  Children  Suf- 
fering from  Leukaemia  in  the 
Company  of  Her  Good  Friends 
spread  next  issue. 

What  could  have  caused 
this  separation?  It  appears 
there  were  three  parties  in  the 
relationship,  which  made  it, 
shall  we  say,  a Little  crowded. 

Standing  in  a tartan  skirt, 

I respectably  cut  at  the  knee,  in 
the  latest  Hello!  is  Diana’s 
mother.  Frances  Shand-Kydd. 
giving  it  tc>  you  straight  about 
marital  difficulties,  convert- 
ing to  Catholicism,  and  drink 
driving. 

She  also  talks  about  her 
daughter,  in  a little  more  de- 
tail than  it  seems  Diana  was 
happy  with.  We  learn  that  ma 
was  "uncomfy”  at  Di's  Pan- 
orama interview.  She  has 
“deep  concern”  for  her  daugh- 
ter's future. 

Mrs  Shand-Kydd  opens  her 
heart  about  Diana's  bulimia, 
saying  she  recognised  It  im- 
mediately because  her  eldest 
daughter.  Sarah,  had  the  same 
problems.  It's  far  from  contro- 
versial but  it  was  enough  for 
Diana  to  say,  via  a friend  on 
the  Daily  Mail,  that  she  was 
"bitterly  disappointed  and  let 
down"  by  the  magazine  that 
had  once  protected  her  from 
press  Intrusion,  when  it 
bought  up  topless  pics  and 
never  published  them. 

Diana  and  Hello!  had  a mar- 
riage made  in  media  heaven.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether 
the  divorce  Is  temporary  or  a 
decree  absolute. 


John  Palmer  in  The  Hague 


PRESIDENT  Clinton 

yesterday  appealed 
to  the  West  to  com- 
plete the  task 
begun  SO  years  ago 
by  the  Marshall  Flan  for  post- 
war reconstruction,  and  to 
help  eastern  Europe  join  a 
united,  democratic  and  pros- 
perous Europe. 

“We  have  one  of  history’s 
rarest  gifts  — a second 
chance  to  complete  the  work 
which  [US  General  George] 
Marshall  and  his  generation 
began,”  he  told  European 
leaders  at  an  anniversary  cer- 
emony in  The  Hague. 

The  German  chancellor. 
Helmut  Kohl,  sat  In  the  front 
row  with  tears  foiling  when 
Mr  Clinton  paid  tribute  to 
him  as  “a  great  champion  of 
Europe”.  Less  than  three 
hours  later,  by  cruel  coinci- 
dence, the  Kohl-drlven  pro- 
ject for  a single  European 
Union  currency  was  In  chaos 
as  the  German  Bundesbank 
rejected  Bonn’s  plans  to 
revalue  its  reserves  to  meet 


Back-slaps 
all  round 
as  Bill 
sweeps  in 
for  ‘drop 
by5  on  Tony 


Ian  Black  and 
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the  criteria  for  monetary 
integration. 

"Helmut  Kohl  ...  symbol- 
ises both  the  substance  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Marshall 
Flan.”  the  US  president  said. 
“He  still  remembers  Ameri- 
can trucks  driving  on  to  the 
schoolyard,  bringing  soup 
that  warmed  hands  and 
hearts.”  Now  he  Is  “the  first 
chancellor  of  a free  and  uni- 
fied Germany”. 

Mr  Clinton  said  the  United 
States  and  the  new  Europe 
had  to  complete  the  Marshall 
task  by  building  “a  Europe 
united,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  not  by  the  force  of 
arms  but  by  the  possibilities 
of peace. 

"Today,  I affirm  to  the 
people  of  Europe:  America 
stands  with  you,"  Mr  Clinton 
said.  "We  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  history.  We  win  not 
walk  away.” 

But  he  did  not  offer  new  US 
spending  or  specifics,  and  be- 
hind the  declarations  about 
the  fixture  of  Europe  it  was 
clear  that  the  US  and  EU 
each  believes  that  the  other 
should  do  more  to  assist  the 


economic  revival  of  central 
and  eastern  Europe. 

President  Clinton  said  the 

US  had  spent  S83  billion  in 

today's  money  helping  west- 
ern Europe  recover  from  war 
devastation  while  only  about 
$50  billion  had  been  spent  on 
helping  eastern  Europe  move 
to  market  economies. 

The  EU  Commission  presi- 
dent. Jacques  San  ter.  how- 


ever, said  the  total  flow  of  EU 
aid  to  the  former  communist 
countries  would  soon  reach 
$180  billion  — well  ahead  of 
US  assistance.  The  Dutch 
prime  minister  and  President 
of  the  European  Council, 
Wlm  Kok,  said  a further  $100 
billion  was  needed  to  develop 
infrastructure. 

At  a summit  earlier  Mr 
Clinton  and  EU  leaders  un- 


How  it  worked 


ANNOUNCED:  Jane  5 1947 
at  opening  ceremony  of  the 
European  Recovery  pro- 
gramme at  Harvard  by  Gen- 
eral George  Marshall,  Pres- 
ident Harry  Truman's 
secretary  of  state. 

RECIPIENTS:  Austria,  Bel- 
gium. Britain.  Denmark, 
Prance,  Greece,  Iceland, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, Netherlands,  Nor- 
way, Portugal,  Sweden. 
Switzerland  and  Turkey. 

AMOUNTS:  $13.3bn  be- 


tween 1948-52  (2  per  cent  of 
the  United  States  GDP)  of 
which  Britain  received  $3-2 
billion,  France  $2.7bn.  Italy 
Sl.Gbn,  West  Germany 
$1.4bn. 

DURATION:  1948-52  offi- 
cially, but  continued  Into 
1950s  as  military  aid 
programme. 

LEGACY:  The  OECD  grew 
out  of  Organisation  for 
European  Economic  Co-op- 
eration created  in  1948  as  a 
result  of  the  Marshall  Plan. 


veiled  new  action  against  foe 
international  drugs  trade. 
Under  an  agreement  the  EU 
and  US  will  monitor  exports 
of  “chemical  precursors 
used  in  foe  manufacture  oi 
drugs  and  will  coordinate 
action  to  eliminate  foe  trade. 

US  anti-narcotics  agencies 
and  the  newly  established 
Europol  will  step  up  intelli- 
gence exchanges  on  drugs 
crime.  They  also  agreed  to 
combat  foe  growing  traffic  in 
women,  which  Mr  Clinton  de- 
scribed as  “a  new  develop- 
ment of  modern  day  slavery”. 

Mr  Clinton  underlined 
Washington’s  unwavering 
support  for  those  in  foe  EU 
who  wanted  to  see  progress  to 
economic  and  political  union, 
and  the  expansion  of  the  EU 
into  eastern  Europe.  “A  more 
integrated,  more  closely  co- 
operating Europe  with  few 
barriers  to  trade,  to  commu- 
i ni cations,  to  travel  ...  Is  a 
good  thing  for  Europe  and  for 
the  United  States  and  there- 
I fore  it  is  a good  thing  for  foe 
whole  world,”  he  said. 

Following  foe  signing  in 
Paris  on  Tuesday  of  a secu- 


rin’ agreement  between  Rus- 
sia and  Nato.  Mr  CUrtton  tn- 
sisted  that  Nato  entirgement 
would  continue.  "Not<»  * 
doors  must  and  will  remain 
open  to  those  able  to  share  toe 
responsibilities  member, 
ship.”  he  said. 

The  US  secretary  of  Mute. 
Madeleine  Albright  echoed 
his  sentiments.  ”It  is  time  we 
stopped  looking  at  Europe 
through  Rip  van  Winkle  eyes. 
It  is  time  to  agree  that  there 
will  not  be  a truly  complete 
transatlantic  partnership  hi 
security  and  trade,  or  a truly 
■European'  currency  or  for- 
eicn  policy,  until  it  rticom- 
passes  Europe's  new  market 
democracies.”  she  said. 

“That  is  why  America  ap- 
plauds the  European  Union’s 
decision  to  strengthen  its  In- 
ternal bonds,  to  expand  to 
central  atul  eastern  Europe 
and  to  keep  the-  door  to  mem- 
bership open  to  other  nations, 
such  as  Turkey,  to  the  east  or 
what  might  be  called  tradi- 
tional Europe.” 

Clouds  over  Nato  dwd, 
pagoO 


TONY  BLAIR  is  deliber- 
ately using  foe  world- 
wide interest  in  Labour's 
election  victory  to  promote 
Britain's  agenda  while  foe 
new  government’s  honey- 
moon lasts.  Downing  St  offi- 
cials revealed  last  night  as 
they  prepared  for  President 
Clinton’s  lightning  visit 
today. 

The  president  and  his  huge 
entourage  will  "drop  by”  in 
Downing  Street  for  a high 
profile,  first-name  chat  with 
Mr  Blair  and  his  Cabinet  at 
foe  start  of  what  promises  to 
be  a day  of  mutual  congratu- 
lation and  razzmatazz,  mixed 
with  hard-nosed  politics. 

If  Mr  Clinton  feels  a twinge 
of  envy  at  foe  sweeping  pow- 
ers the  British  constitution 
confers  on  a prime  minister 
with  a 179-seat  Commons  ma- 
jority, he  will  be  gracious 
about  it.  Americans  love  a 
winner  and  foe  president  espe- 
cially loves  political  winners. 

He  will  be  interested  in  foe 
sheer  mechanics  of  New 
Labour's  triumph,  which 
owes  some  debts  to  lessons 
learned  by  Blair  aides  in  Ar- 
kansas. “There's  huge  inter- 
est in  the  Labour  govern- 
ment It  gives  us  a chance  to 
raise  British  interests.  We're 
well  aware  foe  honeymoon 
will  not  last  for  ever.”  an  offi- 
cial said. 

In  a departure  Grom  classic 


Review 


Tales  stripped  of 
charm  and  sense 


Judith  Mackreli 

American  Dreams 

Queen  Elizabeth  Hall,  London 

DAVID  Rousseve  Ls  an 
American  dancer  and 
writer  who  tells  stories 
about  being  black  and  gay.  His 
shows,  mixing  dance,  text  and 
n range  of  black  music,  docu- 
ment his  family  history  from 
the  times  of  his  slave  grand- 
parents to  his  own  loves  and 
losses.  While  he  can  get  righ- 
teously angry.  Rousseve  can 
also  be  a raconteur  of  some 
sweetness  and  wit.  At  his  best, 
his  honeyed  Southern  drawl 
fettle*  an  arm  around  our 
shoulders,  drawing  us  Into  his 
narrative,  his  favourite  jokes 
anil  observations. 

Disappointingly,  most  of 
Rousseve'*  charm  seems  to 
have  deserted  him  for  this 
lour.  American  Dreams  is.  a 
series  of  excerpts  from  previ- 
ous shows,  lacking  the  larger 
history  of  each  narrative  and 
the  layering  of  comedy,  pa- 
thos, sentimentality  and  pi- 
zazz which  gives  weight  to  his 
material.  We  are  left  with 
weirdly  disconnected  dances 
and  stories  — acts  in  which 
intimacy  has  hardened  into 
stage  mannerism. 

Just  occasionally,  one  is 
reminded  of  Rousseve 's  ap- 
peal. as  in  foe  section  from 
Coloured  Children  Fly  In’  By 
which  opens  the  show.  In  a 
few  sentences  he  evokes  the 
hot  stifled  misery  of  five  slave 


girls  lying  in  a shed  at  night 
while  three  dancers,  uttering 
sharp  little  cries,  trail  stiff  fin- 
gers over  their  bodies  to  make 
us  feel  the  children's  skin 
crawling  with  sores. 

One  might  be  reminded,  too. 
how  sweetly  Rousseve  can 
turn  a phrase  round,  as  in  the 
I section  from  Dry  Each  Other's 
Tears  in  foe  Stillness  orthe 
Night  In  a voice  loaded  with 
j fatalistic  Irony,  he  speaks  of  a 
man  in  foe  1940s  recalling  that 
the  blacks  hated  his  wife,  Mar- 
j tha.  because  she  was  white, 
foe  whites  hated  him  because 
he  was  black,  and  everybody 
bated  them  because  their  best 
friend,  Winfield,  was  gay. 

But  those  who  have  not  seen 
Rousseve ’s  work  before  will 
simply  wonder  what  these 
stories  are  about  and  where 
they  are  going.  They  will  won- 
der at  foe  sense  and  decorum 
ofa  piece  that  can  switch  from 
a ju  iced-up  dance  number  to 
foe  story  of  a young  girl's 
rape.  Ripped  out  or  context 
most  of  Rousseve's  material  is 
pretty  thin.  The  stories  have 
foe  feel  of  tales  told  much  too 
often,  their  sentiments  sound 
corny  and  foe  sections  of 
dance  in  between  are  espe- 
cially insubstantial.  Heavily 
reliant  on  anonymously  roly- 
poly  duets  and  raggedy- 
swings  and  kicks,  they  are  a 
dull  workshop  choreography 
that  could  be  produced  by  any 
old  company.  Certainly  not 
the  stuff  of  dreams. 

This  rvi'tew  appeared  in 
some  editions  yesterday. 


President  Clinton  addresses  the  ceremony  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Marshall  Plan  in  The  Hague  yesterday 


encounters  of  the  post-1945 
“special  relationship”  hkhiM, 
foe  two  leaders  are  to  have  a 
long  tetoA-t&te  on  domestic  po- 
litical problems,  education  and 
welfare  reform,  drugs  prob- 
lems and  how  to  modernise  po- 
litical parties  and  ideology. 

Bosnia  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. Hong  Kong,  foe  Euro- 
pean Union  and  Nato,  even 
human  rights,  will  get  a men- 
tion to  remind  people  there 
are  geopolitical  Issues  still  at 


stake.  Both  sides  believe  that 
“Europe  or  foe  US”  is  a false 
choice.  Mr  Clinton  wants 
Britain  to  be  a strong  player 
in  Europe.  Mr  Blair  wants  foe 
president  to  press  for  an  IRA 
ceasefire. 

Mr  Clinton  dies  into  Heath- 
row this  morning  from  The 
Hague,  where  he  was  attend- 
ing the  EU-US  summit  yester- 
day, on  foe  second  leg  of  a 
European  tour  which  saw  the 
historic  Na Co-Russian  agree- 


ment signed  in  Paris.  He  will 
go  straight  to  Downing  Street 
and  catch  foe  end  of  foe 
weekly  Cabinet  meeting. 

Lunch  win  be  attended  by 
close  aides  and  foe  US  ambas- 
sador, William  Crowe,  and 
foe  US  national  security  ad- 
viser Sandy  Berger,  with  a 40- 
minute  press  conference 
scheduled  for  3pm  in  the 
“rose  garden”. 

No  details  were  being 
released  of  subsequent  "prl- 


I vate  engagements”,  which 
British  officials  said  would 
include  ways  to  make  foe 
president  "feel  like  a human 
being”  in  London  before  fly- 
ing back  to  Washington  later 
in  foe  day. 

Extensive  walkabouts  have 
been  ruled  out  because  Mr 
Clinton  is  still  using  a walk- 
ing-stick after  tearing  a knee 
ligament  last  winter.  Security 
concerns  and  a desire  for  pri- 
vacy made  both  sides  cagey 
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about  details,  though  Clierle 
Blair  and  Hillary  Clinton ->2*1; 
were  expected  to  visit  the  Lv  - 
Globe  Theatre  on  foe  South  - - 
Bank  after  lunch  at  No  1 1.  -v. 

Mr  Clinton's  last  state  visit  r-:" 
to  Britain  was  in  November 
1995,  which  included  BelfasL  » 

The  president  was  the  first  • 
foreign  leader  to  congratulate  : 

Mr  Blair  on  his  victory  and 
he  described  him  as  an  excit- 
ing and  able  man.  ”1  like  him 
very  much.”  he  said. 


President  may  face  1 0 ‘ex-lovers’  in  court  battle 


■M 


Gennifer  Flowers:  ‘Eager  to 

testify’  against  the  president 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Bill  Clinton 
could  face  a vengeful 
beauty  parade  of  10  al- 
leged former  mistresses  who 
will  be  subpoenaed  to  testify 
on  his  sexual  morals  under 
the  trial  strategy  of  foe  law- 
yers of  Paula  Jones,  who  has 
been  given  leave  to  pursue 
her  unprecedented  claim  of 
sexual  harrassment  against  a 
sitting  president 
“Miss  Flowers  is  eager  to 
testify  and  looks  forward  to 
giving  a deposition  as  a farm 
of  vindication  for  herself  and 
Paula  Jones,”  said  a spokes- 


man for  Gennifer  Flowers, 
whose  claim  of  a 12-year  adul- 
terous affair  with  the  then 
Governor  Clinton  of  Arkan- 
, sas  almost  derailed  his  presi- 
dential campaign  in  1992. 

Ms  Jones's  lawyers  said  Mr 
Clinton  and  10  women  they 
believe  had  affairs  with  him 
would  be  given  subpoenas 
“within  foe  next  30  days",  in- 
cludLng  Elizabeth  Ward- 
Gracen,  a former  Miss  Arkan- 
sas who  won  the  Miss  Amer- 
ica title  in  1982.  Others  in- 
clude foe  wife  of  an  Arkansas 
judge  and  an  African-Ameri- 
can radio  announcer,  as  well 
as  Arkansas  state  troopers 
who  served  as  the  governor's 
bodyguards. 


Joseph  Cammarata  and  Gil- 
| bert  Davis,  Ms  Jones's  law- 
yers. added  that  they  envis- 
aged  asking  for  a medical 
I examination  of  the  president 
and  anatomical  photographs 
to  support  her  claim  that  she 
could  identify  “distinguish- 
ing characteristics  in  foe  gen- 
ital area",  which  she  saw 
when  Mr  Clinton  allegedly  ex- 
posed himself  and  asked  her 
to  perform  oral  sex. 

But  whether  Ms  Jones  is 
seeking  a financial  settle- 
ment, to  inflict  political  hu- 
miliation, or  simply  the  resto- 
ration of  her  reputation,  is 
unclear. 

Mr  Davis,  one  of  her  two 
lawyers,  is  currently  cam- 


paigning to  become  the  next 
Republican  attorney-general 
of  Virginia.  Mr  Clinton's  sup- 
porters said  yesterday  foe 
lawsuit  was  a political  ploy. 

"This  claim  was  first 
launched  at  a political  confer- 
ence of  the  conservative  move- 
ment Her  lawyer  is  a partisan 
Republican.  This  case  has 
rightwing  fingerprints  all 
over  it,"  said  Paul  Regala,  a 
former  political  consultant  to 

the  president's  campaign. 

Mr  Clinton  said  he  would 
leave  all  comment  to  his  law- 
yer noting  only  that  foe  effect 
of  this  licence  to  bring  private 
lawsuits  against  a sitting 
pr«ident  could  be  “regret- 
table for  his  successors. 


The  case  will  be  formally 
remanded  back  to  foe  district 
court  In  Little  Rock  within 
three  weeks.  Ms  Jones's  law- 
yers will  instantly  file  a 
request  to  proceed  with  their 
subpoenas  to  take  depositions 
and  other  evidence. 

Mr  Clinton’s  lawyers  have 
30  days  to  file  their  counter- 
arguments. which  will  start 
with  a demand  that  the  case 
be  dismissed.  The  first  public 
hearings  could  start  this 
autumn. 

In  the  White  House,  there 
was  a growing  conviction  that 
Mr  Clinton’s  lawyers  would 
settle  the  case  at  almost  any 
price,  rather  than  let  it  reach 
court. 
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Distributor  rejects  Portman  Group  findings 


40# 
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Small  object  of  desire . . . the  30ml  sachets  ‘could  easily  be  carried  in  a shirt  pocket  and  slipped  into  football  matches  or  homes',  the  Portman  Group  says  photographs;  sean  smith 

New  front  in  youth  alcohol  war 


Stuart  Millar  on  the  impending 
launch  of  small  alcohol  sachets, 
which  it  is  feared  will  have  strong 
appeal  to  under-age  drinkers 


debate  on  the  al- 
leged marketing  of  al- 
coholic drinks  to  leer>~ 
agers  intensified 
yesterday  when  a dis- 
tribution company  refused  to 
Abandon  the  launch  of  sachets 
containing  neat  spirits,  despite 
an  industry  report -coudemn- 
ingtbem  as  irresponsible. 

. Pierhead  Purchasing  in- 
sisted it  would  press  on  with 
next  week’s  nationwide 
launch  of  Totpaks.  Each  sa- 
chet, manufactured  in  South 
Africa  and  containing  30ml  of 


spirits  up  to  40  per  cent  proof, 
will  retail  for  between  7% 
and  SSp.  The  company  says 
they  are  aimed  at  elderly 
people,  hikers,  anglers  and 
campers  who  would  find  it  in- 
convenient to  carry  glass. 

But  the  Portman  Group,  the 
self-regulatory  body  estab- 
lished by  leading  drinks  man- 
ufacturers, today  upholds  two 
complaints  that  Totpaks 
breach  its  code  of  practice  by 
appealing  mainly  to  under-i8s. 

The  group’s  independent 
complaints  panel  found  that 


while  the  product  was  not 
aimed  at  the  teenage  market 
its  price,  portability  and  the 
ease  with  which  ft  could  be 
concealed  made  it  attractive 
to  youngsters.  It  also  rejected 
the  distributor's  claim  that  all 
young  people  disliked  the 
taste  of  spirits  and  argued 
that  it  would  be  easy  for 
youngsters  to  mix  the  neat 
spirit  with  soft  drinks. 

The  drinks  industry  and  al- 
cohol-awareness campaigners 
tear  the  emergence  of  alco- 
holic sachets,  already  avail- 
able across  Europe,  would 
open  a new  front  in  underage , 
drinking  at  a tune  when  the 
Industry  is  struggling  to  cope 
with  the  appeal  of  alcopops. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
alcopop  market  is  expected  to 
be  worth  over  £400  million, 
accounting  for  around  10  per 


cent  of  drinks  sales  even 
though  they  emerged  less 
than  two  years  ago. 

Andrew  Chevis.  spokesman 
for  the  Portman  Group,  said: 
‘These  sachets  would  dearly 
appeal  to  young  drinkers. 
They  could  easily  be  carried 
in  a shirt  pocket  and  slipped 
into  football  matches  or  even 
consumed  in  homes.” 

The  group’s  finding  came  in 
response  to  complaints  from 
the  Scottish  Council  on  Alco- 
hol (SCA)  and  the  Federation 
of  Retail  Licensed  Trade  in 
fNdrfhem  Ireland,  where  Tot- 
pakawere  market-tested.  . 

In  its  submission,  the  feder- 
ation said:  Toipak  encour- 
ages Immoderate,  illegal  or 
Irresponsible  consumption 
through  its  packaging  design.” 
Larry  Cartaev,  its  chair- 
man, welcomed  the  Portman 


finding.  “We  have  long  made 
dear  our  condemnation  of 
selling  alcohol  in  sachets 
which  can  lead  to  abuse  by 
under-age  drinkers.  Whether 
or  not  the  producers  of  these 
products  heed  the  ruling,  we 
will  be  making  our  members 
aware  of  the  finding  and  we 
are  confident  that  no  respon- 
sible retailer  will  stock  them." 

Douglas  Allsop,  SCA’s  execu- 
tive director,  said:  "This 
product  just  seemed  to  go  a 
Step  too  far.  Unlike  glass 
bottles,  even  miniatures,  you 
could  stuff  a few  of  these  into 
your  pocket  and  no  amount  or 
searching  would  reveal  them.” 

But  there  was  concern  that 
Pierhead  could  ignore  the 
finding  because  the  Portman 
Group  has  no  powers  to  en- 
force them. 

Ted  Stanton,  Pierhead's 


wines  and  spirits  consultant, 
said:  "The  finding  that  these 
appeal  to  youngsters  is  based 
on  speculation  and  supposi- 
tion. These  are  not  alcopops; 
they  are  labelled  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  a bottle  of 
spirits." 

He  said  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  the  product  being 
withdrawn.  "We  have  in- 
vested far  too  much  money  in 
these.  We  have  told  the  Port- 
man  Group  that  their  com- 
ments have  been  noted,  but 
that  is  as  far  as  we  will  go." 

Mr  Stanton  denied  it  would 
be  difficult  to  sell  Totpaks  in 
the  face  of  opposition  from 
large  retailers.  “We  have  al- 
ready been  inundated  with 
calls  and  we  haven't  started 
advertising.  Once  the  big 
boj-s  see  them  selling,  they’ll 
want  a piece  of  the  action." 


Targets  may 
be  used  to 
oust  teachers 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


Teachers  are  to  be 
set  individual  perfor- 
mance targets  and 
could  be  dismissed  for 
consistently  missing  them, 
the  leader  of  headteachers  in 
England  and  Wales  said  yes- 
terday after  ministers  warned 
they  would  not  tolerate 
incompetence. 

The  Government  is  develop- 
ing a system  of  largeis  for 
every  school  and  department, 
taking  into  account  success 
rales  in  exams  and  tests,  with 
adjustments  for  the  back- 
ground of  the  pupils,  said 
David  Hart,  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Headteachers. 

It  would  be  "amazing"  if 
David  Blunkett,  the  Educa- 
tion Secretary,  did  not  extend 
that  to  establish  a benchmark 
against  which  individual 
teachers  could  be  judged,  he 
said.  A White  Paper  next 
month  would  explain  how 
their  performance  could  he 
assessed  against  pupils* 
results  in  annual  school  teste 
and  publicexams. 

“I  don't  believe  you  could 
set  targets  for  a school  as  a 
wbole  and  not  targets  for  indi- 
vidual teachers.  That  would 
not  make  sense,"  he  said  at 
the  association's  conference 
in  Scarborough. 

Headteachers  could  liw 
with  that  machinery  as  long 
as  the  targets  fairly  reflected 
the  circumstances  of  the 
school.  "It  will  make  it  easier 
for  them  to  have  information 
at  their  fingertips  as  a man- 
agement tool  for  raising  stan- 
dards," he  said. 

But  Doug  McAvoy,  general 
secretary  of  the  National 
Union  of  Teachers,  said: 
“Judgment  by  results  is  a Vic- 
torian concept  which  has  no 
place  in  today's  education 
system." 

There  was  no  immediate 
confirmation  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. which  intended  yes- 
terday to  limit  its  disclosures 
to  the  announcement  of  a fast- 
track  procedure  for  dismiss- 
ing failing  teachers  without 
saying  how  failure  would  be 
measured. 

Stephen  Byers,  the  schools 
minister,  said  the  Govern- 
ment refused  to  join  "a  con- 
spiracy of  -silence"  about  a 
minority  of  teachers  who 
were  damaging  children's 
opportunities. 

He  asked  local  education 
authorities  and  teacher 
unions  to  help  devise  new 
procedures  for  dealing  swiftly 


with  the  incompetents,  signal- 
ling that  the  time  taken  to  se- 
cure a dismissal  should  be 
about  six  months  instead  of 
the  current  18  months  to  two 
years. 

“We  have  inherited  a leg- 
acy of  indifference  towards 
failing  teachers  from  the  pre- 
vious government . - . Raising 
standards  in  schools  means 
rooting  out  failure  wherever 
it  might  occur  and  then  deal- 
ing with  it  quickly,  firmly 
and  fairly."  Mr  Byers  said. 

His  announcement  pro- 
voked furious  exchanges  be- 
tween leaders  of  tbe  teacher 
unions.  Mr  McAvoy  accused 
Mr  Byers  of  failing  to  keep  a 
proper  balance  between  criti- 
cism and  support.  "Trained 
teachers  represent  a very  con- 
siderable public  Investment. 
That  should  not  be  thrown 
away  lightly,  particularly  if 
some  additional  support  and 
training  could  overcome  any 
problems.” 

IT  teachers  did  not  respond, 
it  was  not  in  their  interests  to 
remain  in  the  job.  But  often  ir 
was  the  fault  of  heads  or  gov- 
ernors that  no  action  was 
taken  to  remove  them. 

Mr  Hart  said  the  NUT  was 
talking  "absolute  nonsense" 
since  heads  and  governors 
had  everything  to  lose  if  they 
allowed  failing  teachers  to 
remain  in  post.  "We  are  ham- 
pered by  competency  proce- 
dures which  are  convoluted." 
Teachers  unions  fought  tooth 
and  nail  against  dismissals, 
and  the  local  authorities  were 
over-cautious  for  fear  of  legal 
action. 

There  were  six  steps  to  dis- 
missal involving  an  informal 
warning,  an  oral  warning, 
two  stages  of  written  warn- 
ing, a hearing  before  the  gov- 
erning body  and  appeal.  This 
could  lake  up  to  two  years 
and  that  time  could  be  halved, 
although  Mr  Byers's  proposal 
to  cut  the  process  to  six 
months  was  too  ambitious. 

Mr  Hart  said  it  was  ridicu- 
lous that  the  annual  appraisal 
of  teachers  by  heads  should 
be  limited  as  now  to  assessing 
their  need  for  training.  A gov- 
ernment review  of  appraisal 
was  likely  to  give  heads  tbe 
opportunity  to  use  the  proce- 
dure to  trigger  disciplinary 
action. 

He  did  not  accept  a calcula- 
tion by  Chris  Woodhead,  the 
chief  inspector  of  schools, 
that  there  were  12,000  to 
15,000  incompetent  teachers, 
but  the  number  probably  did 
run  into  thousands.  Mr  Hart 
forecast  that  the  reforms 
could  be  in  place  by  Septem- 
ber 1998. 


Bullshit  in  a bottle 


Totpaks;  Design  ‘encourages  illegal  consumption' 


TWO  years  after  public 
I concern  focused  on  the 
popularity  of  alcopops  with 
under-age  drinkers,  indus- 
try regulators  are  in  effect 
powerless  to  prevent  new 
products  reaching  the  mar- 
ket, writes  Stuart  Minor. 

Instead  tt  relies  on  the 
voluntary  compliance  of 
manufacturers  with  Its 
code  of  practice.  The  result 
is  that  new  products  con- 
tinue to  be  released. 

BULLSHIT:  This  beer  is  one 
of  38  products  currently 
under  investigation  by  the 
Portman  Group.  Tbe  main 
cause  of  concern  is  that  the 
labelling,  which  depicts  a 
cow  defecating,  will  appeal 
tounder-18s. 


SQUEAL:  Also  under  inves- 
tigation, this  is  a perry  fruit 
mix  which  the  industry 
feels  may  breach  rules  on 
packaging  and  marketing 
aimed  at  youngsters. 

VODKA  SACHETS;  Already 
available  in  Europe,  the 
bottle-shaped  sachets  are 
tipped  as  the  next  big  bit  in 
the  UK.  Experts  fear  their 
sweetness  and  portability 
will  make  them  popular 
with  under-age  drinkers. 

SCREAMTV  BEAVER  and 
KINKY:  A beer  and  cider 
that  may  fall  foul  of  the 
Portman  code  of  practice 
for  their  use  of  sexual  con- 
notations which  appeal  to 
tbe  yontb  market. 


Net  ‘needs  tightening’  on  criminals 


Duncan  Campbell  hears  police 
fears  of  new  twists  to  old  crimes 


POLICE  are  looking  at 
the  possibility  of  new 
legislation  that  would 
allow  them  to  monitor  and  in- 
tercept Internet  communica- 
tions. including  emails,  to 
combat  professional  crimi- 
nals — and  terrorists  who 
could  use  electronic  links  to 
attack  economic  and  political 
targets. 

Ten  oris  t groups  from  the 
far  right  in  Europe  are  al- 
ready using  the  Internet  an 
international  conference  on 
organised  crime  in  London's 
Docklands  was  told 
ywterday.  • 

V Professional  criminals  are 
■ alftv  realising  that  they  can 
make  more  money  from  soft- 
ware piracy  than  drug  smug- 
gling with  less  risk,  the  con- 
ference,. organised  by  the 
National  Criminal  Intelli- 
geace  Service,  heard. 

. Detective  Superintendent 


Brian  Drew  of  NCI5  said: 
"Criminals  are  diversifying. 
They  are  using  the  tools  that 
the  Internet  provides.  Inter- 
ception oT  these  communica- 
tions is  very  difficult." 

Mr  Drew  suggested  the 
possible  creation  of  new  laws 
which  would  enable  police  to 
carry  out  monitoring  and  in- 
terception of  communica- 
tions. At  present  Internet  ser- 
vice proriders  are  under  no 
obligation  to  divulge  Informa- 
tion to  the  police. 

Last  night,  a spokeswoman 
for  NCIS  stressed  that  It  was 
not  seeking  Draconian  legis- 
lation. The  wholesale  moni- 
toring of  communications 
was  neither  practical  not  de- 
sirable. she  said. 

Neil  Barrett,  senior  consul- 
tant with  Bull  Information 
Systems,  said  terrorists  found 
the  Internet  an  obvious 
choice  for  their  activities. 


"Certainly  it  is  very  attrac- 
tive to  them,”  he  said.  “Bor- 
der controls  can  pick  up 
things  like  Senates  but  they 
cannot  detect  computer  vi- 
ruses." Terrorist  groups 
could  cause  economic  damage 
without  the  risks  they  ran  in 
planting  bombs. 

Albert  Pacey,  director  gen- 
eral of  NCIS,  said  that  new 
information  technologies  and 
particularly  the  Internet  pre- 
sented a serious  problem. 

‘‘A  new  police  beat. is 
emerging,"  said  Mr  Pacey, 
“not  that  of  tbe  streets  of  our 
cities  but  that  of  the  informa- 
tion highways  which  are  cre- 
ating criminal  opportunities 
that  ultimately  affect  every 
citizen.” 

Mr  Pacey  said  that  NCIS 
had  focused  cm  five  areas  of 
such  crime:  hacking  and  eco- 
nomic espionage;  fraud;  elec- 
tronic payment  systems  such 
as  smart  cards  and  electronic 
cash;  the  paedophile  use  of 
the  Internet;  and  software  pi- 
racy inlcudlng  audio  piracy. 

CDs  were  dow  being  down- 


loaded and  sold  off  in  pirated 
versions.  “There  may  be  a 

need  to  introduce  legislation 
to  criminalise  the  theft  of 
electronic  information."  said 
Mr  Pacey.  “In  the  United 
Kingdom  we  are  finding  that 
criminals  are  moving  from 
drugs  importation  to  software 
piracy. 

"One  international  source 
saW  he  could  make  three 
times  as  much  from  software 
as  selling  drugs  and  he  was 
unlikely  to  go  to  jail  if 
caught” 

The  first  indications  of  ad- 
vance-fee frauds  were  now  ap- 
pearing on  the  Internet  be 
said,  with  business  capital 
being  offered  from  West  Afri- 
can “investment  banks”  upon 
payment  of  foes  for  consider- 
ation of  a business  plan. 

Mr  Pacey  said  that  investi- 
gations would  require  a rapid 
exchange  of  information  and 
seizure  of  evidence  across 
national  boundaries.  He 
added  that  in  many  cases  the 
Internet  was  being  used  for 
new  Sums  of  old  crimes. 


However  tall  he  stands  against  moralising  licensing 
authorities,  David  Cronenberg  has  bottled  out 
ignominiously  at  the  prospect  of  showbiz  lawyers . . . 
This  is  a fetish  film  that  dare  not  name  its  central  fetish. 

John  Sutherland  on  Crash  and  Elizabeth  Taylor  


Books  C*2  page 


We’re  giving 
you  a high 
rate  at 
short  notice. 


NEW  HALIFAX  60  DAY  GOLD. 


Once  you  had  to  choose  between  a high  interest  rate  at  90  days’  notice  or  easier 
access  but  with  lower  rates.  Now  you  can  take  advantage  of  a simple  new  savings 
deal  from  Halifax. 

The  60  Day  Gold  Account  features  some  of  our  highest  variable  interest  rates 
and  as  the  name  suggests,  it  requires  only  60  days  written  notice  for  withdrawals. 
Better  still,  if  your  balance  stays  over  £25,000  you  can  make  instant  withdrawals 
without  giving  any  notice  or  losing  any  interest.  We  also  promise  to  update  you  with 
details  of  our  savings  accounts. 

So  for  details  of  the  account  that  gives  you  all  the  options,  cad  into  your  local 
Halifax  branch. 


HALIFAX 


Get  a Btfcfe  extra  help. 
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The  Afghan  envoy,  Abdul  Wall  Massoud,  at  his  desk  in  the  London  embassy  beside  a portrait  of  his  brother,  who  is  leading  the  resistance  to  the  Taliban  photograph:  oavid  suutoe 


Afghan  tug-of-war  over  London  embassy 


Kathy  Evans  on  moderate  envoy’s  rights 
plea  to  Britain  as  Taliban  seek  recognition 


A BATTLE  is  brewing 
over  who  controls  the 
Afghan  embassy  in 
London,  between  tbe 
conquering  Taliban  and  those 
forces  stQI  resisting  them. 

The  Taliban’s  London  rep- 
resentative. Mohammed  Hel- 
mandi,  will  on  Friday  have 
bis  first  meeting  with  Foreign 
Office  officials  since  Labour 
took  office,  and  another  rep- 
resentative will  arrive 
shortly  from  Afghanistan  to 
discuss  British  recognition  of 
the  radical  Islamic  regime 


that  now  controls  90  per  cent 
of  the  warring  country. 

In  the  dilapidated  embassy 
in  Kensington  in  west  Lon- 
don, the  portrait  of  Borhan- 
uddin  Rabbani,  legally  still 
the  president,  hangs  in  the  en- 
trance hall,  although  he  is 
reported  to  have  fled  over  the 
weekend  to  Tehran. 

The  mission  is  headed  by 
Abdul  Wall  Massoud,  brother 
of  Ahmed  Shah  Massoud.  the 
only  commander  still  putting 
up  a credible  fight  Mr  Mas- 
soud is  doing  his  own  bit  in 


the  battle  by  going  from  one 
London  television  studio  to 
another  on  behalf  , of  of  the 
moderate  forces. 

Sitting  next  to  a portrait  of 
his  brother,  Mr  Massoud  said 
he  would  not  hand  over  the 
building  to  what  he  referred 
to  as  “a  group  of  Pakistani 
mercenaries". 

“The  Taliban  cannot  take 
this  embassy,  this  Is  not  Kan- 
dahar [their  stronghold] ; 
there  is  law  in  this  country.  I 
do  not  know  if  1 will  be  sitting 
in  tins  embassy  in  a year's 
time,  but  even  if  they  go 
through  the  legal  channels,  I 
will  not  hand  it  over  — al- 
though I would  agree  to  talk 
to  them." 


Mr  Massoud  said  he  ex- 
pected the  Foreign  Secretary. 
Robin  Cook,  to  support  the 
cause  of  human  rights.  “What 
we  ask  [the  Government]  and 
the  new  women  Members  of 
Parliament,  is  to  look  at  the 
Taliban  — their  wildness, 
their  links  with  international 
terrorism,  and  their  attitude 
to  women.  They  are  the  forces 
of  the  dark  ages." 

In  the  last  three  days,  Paki- 
stan, Saudi  Arabia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Emirates  have 
recognised  the  Taliban.  11115 
followed  the  rapid  takeover  of 
the  northern  capital  of  Mazar 
Sharif  at  the  weekend  and  the 
flight  of  the  city’s  oommand- 
er,  Rashid  Dostum,  to  Turkey. 


However,  the  Taliban  yester- 
day suffered  setbacks  In  the 
city  as  Shi'tte  and  Uzbek 
forces  rallied  to  oppose  them, 
but  gained  another  victory  * 
with  the  opening  of  the  Sa-  ■ 
langtunneL 

Mr  Massoud  said  he  had 
received  confbsed  signals 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  but 
“I  believe,  or  rather  I hope, 
they  will  not  recognise 
them." 

Traditionally,  Britain  has 
always  fudged  the  issue  of 
recognition  when  govern- 
ments overseas  change 
hands.  The  policy  is  to  recog- 
nise states,  not  governments. 
Nevertheless,  it  will  have  to 
decide  on  representation  at 


! the  United  Nations.  A Taliban 
representative  is  in  New  York 
demanding  the  seat  A For- 
eign Office  nffiHai  declined  to 
say  yesterday  what  the  reac- 
tion might-  be  if  the  Taliban 
asked  to  send  a diplomatic 
representative  to  London. 
“We  are  still  studying  the  sit- 
uation," he  said. 

Dr  Helmandi,  the  Taliban 
representative  in  London,' 
said  that  they  were  the  only 
legitimate  representatives  of 
the  Afghan  people.  "We  are 
eager  to  talk  to  Western  lead- 
ers. Afghanistan  cannot  live 
alone,  and  we  need  aid  If  we 
are  avoid  becoming  a play- 
ground for  terrorism  and 
drug  smugglers.” . 


jtete^IVAL  Tory  leader- 
>fK^Vship  candidates  Ken- 
..-HPKneth  Clarke  and 
JB  - ■UV&chael-Hovfard  last 

Oonserva- 

^a^-  can-  regain  power  as 
;‘&axly  a & 2802 — provided  they 
^ag^^become  a disciplined 
; fi$££ihgh force  which  can 
\ resanM  thft attack  on  Labour. 

■ IJfSveiiraai;  win  that  election, 
it  for  emphatically  not  a task 
bejybdd  tis,"”  Mr  Howard  fold 
sUppostfers  in  London.  “We 
European  elec- 
tions to  two  years  as  a staging 
post  ;?to^  victory,”  said  Mr 
Clarke*  :who  accused  Tony 
Blair’s  team  of  “a  combina- 
tion of  hubris  «nd  naivety, 
which  maatTfi  they  are  already 
matting  mistakes". 

The  former  cabinet  col- 
leagues, now  battling  for  the 
164  votes ‘‘of  the  surviving 
TOry  MPs,  also  agreed  that  in 
a revitalised  Tory  party  the 
grassroots  must  have  more 
say  in  policy-making  and  the 
choice  of  leader  — and  they 
promised'* to  resubmit  them- 
selvesfor  election  when  new 
leadership  rules  have  been 
devised. 

That  move  means  that  four 
of  tbe  six  contenders,  all  but 
Peter  Lflley  and  John  Red- 
wood, have  said  they  will  ac- 
cept a wider  electoral  college, 
but  not  in  time  for  the  elec- 
tion to  succeed  John  Major, 
which  starts  on  June  10. 

Mr  Clarke  is  expected  to 
lead  after  the  first  round,  but 
Mr  Lllley  and  William  Hague, 
the  bookies'  favourite,  and 
Stephen  DorreE  believe  they 
can  win  on  second  choices. 

In  the  scramble  for  support, 
one  area  of  difference  stood 
out  last  night  over  blind 
trusts  and  campaign  funds. 
Mr  Redwood  made  plain  that 
he  did  not  personally  know 
who  tbe  donors  to  his  Conser- 
vative 2000  Foundation  are 
and  that  “it  would  not  make 
sense”  to  declare  them  for  the 
Register  of  Miembers'  Inter- ; 
ests,  as  now  seems  likely. 

Speaking  to  fellow  lawyers 
in  London,  Mr  Clarke,  argued 
that  “in  opposition  we  must 


make  Labour's  almost  dertaffi 
inability  to  sustain!  our  eco- 
nomic legacy  the . absolute 
centre  of  the  Tory  attack  ’ — a 
strategy  which  .would 
strengthen  the  ex-chancel  ■ 

l(^s  own  leadershto  claims. 

The  former  home  secretary. 
Mr  Howard,  agreed  that  the 
battle  would  ta.  Ought' to  tte? 
Commons,  but  reminded 
-ers  of  his 1 own  successes 
against  the  new  wiioe.miiaiar 
ter  in  the  employment  awl 
home  affairs  hriefit  "When 
Mr  Blair  is  on  the  defensive 
he  cuts  a much  less.  Impres- 
sive figure.  We. must  pul  him 
on  the  defensive  again  — and 
we  shall  ,"  said  Mr  Howard, 
who  mocked  the  "starry-eyed 
media’s”  treatment  of  the 
new  cabinet 

Together  with  Mr  DorrelL 
who  15  Mr  Clarke’s  rival  for 
the  centre-left  vote  among 
Tory  MPs,  the  two  ax-cabinet 
heavyweights  stressed  the 
need  to  reform  party  HQ  and 
for  what  Mr  Howard  called  a 
rediscovery  of  discipline,  a 
coded  attack  on  Mr  Clarke's 
relaxed  style- 

For  his  part.  Mr  Clarke  said 
the  Tories  had  to  become  a 
. positive  popular  force  which 
could  reach  out  and  appeal  to 
those  groups  which -the  par- 
liamentary party  now  under- 
represented: like  women,  the 
young,  cities,  Scotland  and 
Wales.  “A  Conservative  Party 
of  the  suburbs  and  the  shires, 
and  not  all  of  them  at  that,  is 
! not  good  enough." 

Mr  Redwood  made  a pitch 
! for  the  green  Tory  vote  with  a 
demand  for  market-based  so- 
lutions to  the  problems  of 
traffic  jams  and  water  short- 
ages. Making  rival  water 
firms  share  pipes  would  soon 
end  hosepipe  bans,  he  sug- 
gested. And  a more  inte- 
grated, safer  public  transport 
system  would  make  people 
cut  down  on  driving.  “We 
have  to  offer  good  train  and 
bus  transport  to  school  chil- 
dren. We  have  to  make  sure  It 
is  properly  supervised  for 
younger  children."  he  said.  “I 
would  certainly  like  all  edu- 
cation authorities  to  say  no 
secondary  school  child  should 
usually  go  to  school  i it  moth- 
er's or  father’s  car.  There  are 
□early  always  alternatives." 
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Jail  for  thieving 


stepmother 
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Vtvek  Chaudhary 


and  that  50  of  .56  withdrawal  fjfi-ii-;.,  :.:  • 


Minister  hands  over  nuclear  role 


Astronomers  confirm  20-tonne 
ice  blocks  raining  down  on  Earth 


A WOMAN  who  stole 
more  than  £6,000  from 
her  stepson’s  building 
society  accounts  thinking 
that  he  would  not  be  able  to 
detect  tt  becuase  he  suffered 
from  severe  learning  disabil- 
ities was  yesterday  sentenced 
to  six  months’  imprisonment. 

Kathleen  Neath,  aged  48,  of 
Yatton,  Somerset  siphoned 
off  the  money  over  an  18 
month  period  from  her  step- 
son Kevin  Stuckey's  accounts 
at  two  building  societies  after 
persuading  him  to  open  them 
as  a good  way  of  saving. 

Passing  sentence  at  Bristol 
crown  court.  Judge  Simon 
Darwall-Smith  told  Neath: 
“The  extent  and  variation  of 
your  dishonesty  was  frankly 
astonishing.” 

The  court  heard  that  the 
theft  was  detected  after  Mr 
Stuckey,  aged  22.  wait  to  his 
building  society  with  his 
aunt,  Karen  Stuckey,  in  Octo- 
ber 1995,  and  realised  that 
more  than  £2,000  was  missing 
from  one  account. 

Police  investigations  subse- 
quently showed  that  around 
£6,000  was  missing  in  total. 


Paul  Brown 

Enwtremuwit  Correspondent 


JACK  Cunningham,  the 
agriculture  minister, 
has  stepped  down  from 
taking  decisions  on  the  nu- 
clear industry  and  passed  the 
responsibility  to  his  minister 
of  state,  JeffRooker, 
Environmental  activists 
Friends  of  the  Earth  bod 
threatened  the  Government 
with  legal  action  if  Dr  Cun- 
ningham used  his  new  minis- 
terial power  to  licence  radio- 
active releases  into  the 
environment. 

A decision  on  a licence  for  a 
plant  to  manufacture  Mox,  a 
new  plutonium  fliel,  at  Sella- 
field  in  Cumbria  is  imminent. 
Also  about  to  begin  is  an  even 
more  fraugbt  consultation  on 
a fivefold  increase  in  aerial 


Dr  Cunningham  . . . Jong  a 
nuclear  industry  advocate 


discharges  from  the  Thorp 
nuclear  reprocessing  plant  at 
the  same  site. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  al- 
leged that  any  of  Dr  Cunning- 


ham’s decisions  on  the  nu- 
clear industry,  and  particu- 
larly the  Seflafleld  complex, 
would  be  affected  by  his  advo- 
cacy on  behalf  of  British  Nu- 
clear Fuels  over  the  last  15 
years. 

Dr  Cunningham  is  to  be  the 
target  of  a sustained  FoE  cam- 
paign to  get  him  removed 
from  his  government  post 

FOE  director  Charles  Se- 
crett  said  yesterday:  “His 
handing  over  responsibility 
to  a junior  minister  is  a step 
in  the  right  direction  and  we 
welcome  it,  but  it  is  not 
enough. 

“Dr  Cunningham  may  be  a 
capable  man  in  the  right  min- 
istry but  he  should  not  be  at 
agriculture  or  environment 
where  decisions  on  the  nu- 
clear and  chemical  industries 
are  made. 

"He  cannot  have  it  both 


ways.  Hie  has  supped  at  the 
nuclear  table  for  too  many 
years.  He  cannot  be  asked  to 
regulate  an  industry  he  has 
been  a paid  advocate  for.” 

In  a.  statement  yesterday  to 
the  Guardian . Dr  Cunning- 
ham said  he  had  resigned  all. 
his  consultancies  and  always 
declared  all  his  benefits  from 
nuclear  and  other  industries. 
There  was  nothing  to  hide. 
His  knowledge  of  the  Sella- 
fleld  site  and  the  feet  that 
many  of  bis  Copeland  constit- 
uents worked  there  was  an 
advantage,  as  was  his  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

He  did  not  feel  it  disquali- 
fied him  from  considering  nu- 
clear matters. 

However,  he  said  that  ar- 
rangements had  been  made 
for  consideration  of  nuclear 
decisions  to  be  made  by 
junior  ministers. 


dare  Lon  grigs 


ICE  blocks  weighing  as 
much  as  20  tonnes  have 


I much  as  20  tonnes  have 
been  seen  hurtling  through 
space  towards  Earth. 

They  were  photographed 
by  a National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration 
satellite  as  they  ap- 
proached the  Earth's  atmo- 
sphere, where  they  melted. 

The  discovery  vindicates 
the  claims  of  US  astrono- 
mer Louis  Frank,  of  the 
University  of  Iowa,  who 
first  revealed  the  existence 
of  the  phenomenon  in  1986. 
Tns  Maim  that  a satellite 
had  recorded  chunks  of  ice 
entering  Earth’s  atmo- 
sphere attracted  only  scorn 
from  his  colleagues. 

He  claimed  In  1986  that 
Nasa's  Dynamics  Explorer 


satellite  had  spotted  Icy 
chunks  plunging  into  the 
atmosphere  at  the  rate  of  20 
a minute,  bat  other  astron- 
omers dismissed  hlS  nlalinff 
as  a misinterpretation  of 
the  satellite’s  observations. 

Now  his  findings  have 
been  independently  con- 
firmed by  a second  Nasa 
satellite.  Thomas  Donahue , 
of  the  University  of  MJchl- ! 
gan  said:  “All  In  an,  the  ob- 
servational evidence  is 
overwhelming.”  Pictures 
also  show  dark  holes  in  the 
ultraviolet  emissions  that 
radiate  from  Earth.  These 
appear  to  be  caused  when , 
the  Ice  melts  and  generates 
water  vapour. 

Dr  Frank  announced  the 
confirmation  of  his  theory  1 
at  a meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Geophysical  Union  in 
Baltimore  this  week- 


forms  submitted  to  the  build- 
ing societies  were  not  in  Mr 
Stuckey’s  handwriting. 

The  court  heard  that  Mr 
Stuckey  was  told  by  Neath 
that  he  would  be  given  only 
£50  per  week  spending  money 
while  the  rest  of  his  money 
would  be  banked. 

Neath  pleaded  guilty  to 
seven  charges  of  forgery  and 
one  of  theft. 

• Nicholas  Fridd,  defending, 
told  the  court  that  since  an 
earlier  hearing,  nails  had 
been  left  outside  Neath’s 
drive  and  stones  had  been 
thrown  at  her  windows. 

After  the  hearing,  Mr 
Stuckey  said  that  he  was  first 
alerted  to  the  theft  when  he 
went  to  Neath's-  daughter's 
wedding  and  saw  that  it  was  a 
lavish  affair.  He  added:  *l  am 
very  angry  because  I trusted 
her.  All  I had  to  show  for 
years  of  work  was  an  old  car 
a few  clothes  and  £100.” 

It  was  stated  that  Mr 
Stuckey  has  started  proceed- 
ings against  the-  Halifax 
Budding  Society  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Mld-Shlres  Build- 
ing Society  in  an  attempt  to 
recoup  the  money  stolen  from 
his  accounts. 


South  West  Water  company 
forgot  to  disinfect  sewage 


Fast  fade  into  the  black  by  a 

feelgood  British  film  comedy 


Geoffrey  Glbba 


THE  water  company  res- 
ponsible for  cleaning 
up  almost  a third  of 
Britain's  bathing  waters  is 
facing  prosecution  after  for- 
getting to  switch  on  a sewage 
disinfection  plant  at  one  of 
Cornwall's  leading  surfing 
beaches. 

South  West  Water  admit- 
ted yesterday  it  had  failed  to 
restart  ultraviolet  treatment 
of  sewage  discharges  from 
its  St  Agnes  treatment  works 
on  the  north  Cornwall  coast 
at  the  beginning  of  this 
year’s  bathing  season.  The 
failure  was  “an  oversight” 
which  had  been  rectified. 

The  pressure  group  Surf- 
ers Against  Sewage,  which 
learned  of  the  situation  last 
week.  Is  calling  on  the  Envi- 
ronment Agency  to  prose- 
cute the  company  for  what  it 
claims  is  a blatant  breach  of 
its  licence. 


The  group  says  it  will  seek 
a judicial  review  if  the 
agency  fells  to  act. 

S AS  spokesman  Chris 
Hines  said  UV  disinfection 
should  have  been  operating 
at  St  Agnes  since  early  April. 
The  group  bad  only  learned 
It  was  not  after  receiving  a 
call  from  a contact  last  week. 
It  had  asked  the  agency  to 
inspect  the  plant,  and  the 
treatment  was  then  switched 
on  Immediately. 

'This  is  a clear  breach  of 
consent  and  an  outrage,"  Mr 
Hines  said  yesterday.  "They 
have  been -discharging  Ille- 
gally for  seven  weeks.  This 
is  a blatant  disregard  of  the 
law,  for  the  health  of  people 
using  the  sea  and  for  the 
tourist  industry  of  the  south 
west.” 

South  West  Water,  which 
is  today  expected  tp  an- 
nounce record  profits  of 
more  than  £125  million,  com- 
pleted work  on  the  St  Agnes 
sewage  treatment  works  last 


year  as  part  or  the  £9oo  mil- 
lion Clean  Sweep  coastal 
waters  improvement  pro- 
gramme started  after  priva- 
tisation of  the  water 
industry. 

The  programme  has  al- 
ready brought  significant 
improvements  to  bathing 
waters  in  the  region,  but  the 
last' of  the  227  untreated  out- 
flows inherited  by  the  com- 
pany in  1989  will  not  disap- 
pear - until  2005.  On 
completion,  13  of  the  pro- 
gramme's 33  schemes  will  in- 
clude UV  treatment 

SAS,  which  claims  more 
than  20.000  members,  has, 
consistently  argued,  that  all 1 
sewage  discharges  to  estuar- 
ies and  'coastal  waters  in 
Britain  should  have  full 
treatment  Involving  either 
UV  disinfection  or  micro 
filtration. 

The  group  is  concerned  at 
the  high  incidence  of  ear. 
nose  and  throat  infections 
and  gastrointestinal  prob- . 


lems  among  surfers,  and 
about  the  dangers  from  hepa- 
titis A,  which  it  claims  can 
survive  in  salt  water  for  up 
to  100  days.' 

At  St  Agnes,  sewage  previ- 
ously discharged  untreated 
into  the  sea  now  receives 
preliminary  screening  to 
remove  floating  debris  and  a 
chemically  assisted  primary 
treatment.  The  additional 
UV  treatment  is  required 
during  the  May  to  September 
bathing  season. 

"This  was  not  deliberate," 
said  a South  West  Water 
company  spokesman.  “As 
soon  as  it  was  raised  with  us 
and  we  checked  what  was  1 
required  we  said  we  would  , 
get  the  plant  brought  back 
into  operation.  It  was  an 
oversight  by  the  company.” 

, The  Environment  Agency 
confirmed  yesterday  it  was 
looking  into  the  affair.  “We 
are  interviewing  South  West 
Water,  and  are  considering 
legal  action.” 


Dan  Glalster 


IN  A reversal  of  custom, 
one  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  National  Lottery  is  set 
to  pay  back  the  near  £i  mil- 
lion award  he  was  granted. 
He  may  even,  give  back  more 
than  he  was  originally 
awarded.  The  reason:  his 
product  is  too  successful 
Winchester  Films  received 
£980,000  of  National  Lottery 
money  from  the  Arts  Council 
of  England  towards  the  mak- 
ing of  Its  fifth  feature  film, 
Shooting  Fish. 

The  film,  a comedy  star- 
ring Kate  Beckinsale,  Dan 
Futterman  and  Stuart  Town- 
send, became  one  of  the  hits 
of  the  market  at  the  Cannes 
Film  Festival  earlier  this 
month. 

■ It  was  Snapped  up  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  US  by  Fox. 
win  be  distributed  in  the  UK 
this  autumn  by  Entertain- 
ment Films,  and  has  been 


Mid  throughout  Europe.  The  | 
film  has  also  been  invited  to  I 
Mveral  festivals,  including  i 
the  prestigious  one  in  Venice 
m September. 

Of  the  62  films  part-funded 
by  the  National  Lottery  to 
£2*  Sooting  Fish  is  the 
first  that  looks  likely  to 
recoup  its  cost. 

If  box-office  sales  are 
strong,  it  could  even  move 
into  profit  beyond  its  £2.3 
ntikon  budget,  resulting  in 
a dividencl  for  the  Arts  Coun- 
cil. The  council  would 
receive  20  per  cent  of  the 
film's  profits. 

,„3e  some  screenings 
before  CannS 
reception. was  phe- 
Smith, 

Sjjf1  JJf  ^Chester  Films, 
and  executive  producer  of 
toe  film.  “When  vre  went  m 
we  had  exactly  the 

yS5  That*s  when 

swi^know  you  have  a 

Mr  Smith  said  that  Four 


Weddings  And  A Funeral 
provided  the  inspiration  for 
the  comedy,  which  is  about 
two  young  conmen's  at- 
tempts to  raise  money  to  buy 
a stately  home.  “It's  a feel- 
good film  with  a lot  of 
roman«  and  a lot  of  enjoy- 
ment.  There's  no  swearing, 
no  violence  and  no  dmgs."^ 
The  director  was  Stefan 
Schwartz,  who  made  Soft 
Top.  Hard  Shoulder,  a hit  at 

FeLv“93  L°naon  F'llm 

SUCCeS3  Of 
Shooting  Fab  goes  some  way 
towards  vindicating  the  Arts 
council's  much  criticised 
of  subsidising  ninja 
Nation!  Lottery  money. 
The  first  films  to  be  made 
with  lottery  cash  included 
the  critically-derided  Crime- 
tone,  toe  shambolic  Glaston- 
}SS  T*e  Movie,  and  True 
tk®  boat  race  epic 
which  sank  without  trace. 

mil "eH-received 
nun  to  date  has  been  Galli- 


vant, which  failed  to  secure 
a UK  distributor,-  - 

-Mr  Smith,  however,  was 
supportive  of  the  broad - 
based  approach  of  the  Arts ' 
Council.  “I -don't  think  that  - 

even  half  of  the  films  will  ‘ 
make  their  money  hack,”  he 
said.  .. 

''Like  the  Arts  Council 
Winchester  Films  has  gone 
for  a.portfollo  approach.  We 
started  off  as  a producer  but 
tost  money- on  our  first  film 
because  we  didn’t  have  inta^  • 
national  sales  ormarketh*. 
After  that,  experience,  we  a$t 
up  as  a commercial  company 
to  carry  through  the  whole 

SSL?  tea 

The  National  Lottery  n® 
franchise  scheme  uses  ujj 
to  brlngtogethfr- 
toree  consortia  to  cover  tan- 
,fp^-niaking : proofs 

from  development?  through 
production  to  distribution.-  v : 
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Labour  launches  strategic  defence  review 


General  Sir  Charles  Guthrie,  the  Chief  of  General  Staff,  with  Defence  Secretary  George  Robertson  after  yesterday’s  press  conference  at  the  Ministry  of  Defence  photographs  bean  smth 

Armed  services  fear  cuts 


review 


bod#*  «com«3) 


1st  armoured  ' navy's  ” RAPs  UgMech 

division  long  range  / weaponry 

•’  In  Germany . surface  fleet- ■'  (excluding 

!V  >.  v Eurofighter} 

V*  /.i  • * 


Dafirfd  FhirhaH 
Defence  Correspondent 


RITISH  service 
chiefs  facing  a six- 
month  “strategic 
defence  review" 
were  yesterday 
fearful  that  Whitehall’s  ac- 
countants have  their  sights 
on  the  British  armoured  div- 
ision in  Germany,  and  the 
navy’s  long-range  surface 
fleet. 

George  Robertson,  the  De- 
fence Secretary,  launching  an 
overhaul  of  Britain's  £22 
billion  defence  budget,  admit- 
ted that  pulling  troops  out  of 
Germany  was  seen  by  some 
people  as  an  attractive  way  of 
saving  money. 

And  observers  say  the 
navy’s  "blue  water”  surface 
ships  could  be  vulnerable  to 
Treasury  raids  because  indi- 
vidual cancellations  can  save 
large  sums  and  the  future 
fleet  is  not  fully  determined. 

Mr  Robertson  acknowl- 
edged that  it  was  not  realistic 
to  expect  any  increase  in 
spending  (present  expendi- 
ture forecasts,  to  which 
Labour  said  it  would  adhere 
for  two  years,  show  a fall  of 
&2  per  cent  in  this  year’s  Min- 
istry of  Defence  budget,  after 
allowing  for  inflation,  and  no 
change  next  year). 

But  he  pledged  the  Govern- 
ment would  try  to  reach  a 
national  cross-party  consen- 
sus in  which  foreign  policy 
commitments,  not  Treasury 
cash  limits,  would  dictate  the 
shape  of  the  armed  forces. 

llie  review  would  be  “for- 
eign policy  led"  and  the  Min- 
istry of  Defence  would  work 
closely  with  the  Foreign 
Office.  Opposition  parties  and 
the  parliamentary  defence 
committees  would  also  be 
consulted. 

Mr  Robertson  said:  "I  do 


not  want  this  to  be  a Labour 
strategic  defence  review.  I 
want  it  to  be  Britain’s  defence 
review.” 

But  the  shadow  defence 
minister,  Nicholas  Soames. 
said:  “There  is  no  consensus 
with  Labour  on  defence.  The 
Conservative  Party  opposes 
the  defence  review  and  will 
be  warning  people  that  every- 
thing ‘under  review'  is  under 
threat  from  Labour.  There  is 
no  need  for  a defence  review 
because  we  have  .already 
restructured  our  armed 
forces  to  face  the  threats  of 
the  posl-Cold  War.” 

Mr  Robertson  did  offer  a 
few  hints  on  his  thinking.  He 
remarked  on  the  value  of 
retaining  a capability  for 
“high-intenslty”  warfare, 
even  if  British  forces  are  usu- 
j,  ally  'engaged  in  low-intensity 
peacekeeping  — a message 
that  seems  to  have  been  Im- 
pressed on  him  by  soldiers  be 
met  in  Bosnia  at  the  weekend. 

He  singled  out  the  British 
forces’  peacekeeping  skills  as 
one  of  the  strengths  an  which 
to  build. 

The  review  will  not  be  ac- 
companied by  a moratorium 
on  defence  equipment  deci- 
sions. Labour  is  aware  that 
an  estimated  400.000  jobs  are 
supported  by  the  MoD's  £9 
billion  equipment  budget. 
This' is  one  reason  the  RAF 
top  brass  are  more  relaxed 
about  the  defence  review  than 
their  army  or  navy  counter- 
parts. Whereas  aircraft  and 
missiles  may  well  be  pruned. 


core  programmes  like  Euro- 
fighter,  protected  by  interna- 
tional agreements  and  the 
need  to  protect  employment 
will  be  safe. 

One  naval  programme  that 
appears  securely  ring-fenced 
is  the  Trident  nuclear  deter- 
rent The  Government  is  com- 
mitted to  completing  a fourth 
, Mr  Ro 


submarine, 


Robertson 


CND  activist  in  a death  mask  at  Downing  Street  yesterday 


confirmed,  and  to  providing 
the  supporting 

infrastructure. 

It  was  left  to  the  Campaign 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament  and 
the  Liberal  Democrats'  de- 
fence spokesman,  Menzies 
Campbell,  to  suggest  ways  in 
which  the  nuclear  force  could 
be  scaled  down.  Referring  to 
the  security  pact  signed  by 
Russia  and  Nato  in  Paris  on 


Tuesday,  and  President  Boris 
Yeltsin's  promise  to  disarm 
missiles  pointed  at  the  West. 
Mr  Campbell  said:  “Any 
review  of  Britain's  defence 
needs  must  include  rigorous 
scrutiny  of  the  level  of  our  nu- 
clear capability.  There  is  no 
justification  for  any  more 
warheads  on  Trident  than  on 
the  Polaris  system  it  has 
replaced.” 


Short  launches  ‘where  there’s  a will’  partnership  idea  to  step  up  war  on  global  poverty 


km  Black 
Diplomatic  Editor 


BRITAIN  wants  "partners 
for  development”  to  chan- 
nel aid  to  the  world's  poorest 
countries  with  a view  to  end- 
ing such  support  within  30 
years,  dare  Short,  the  Inter- 
national Development  Secre- 
tary, said  yesterday. 

In  her  first  detailed  account 


of  plans  to  put  more  emphasis 
on  reducing  global  poverty, 
she  said:  “The  effectiveness  of 
what  we  can  do  through  the 
aid  programme  depends  not 
just  on  our  spend,  but  cru- 
cially on  the  policies  and  atti- 
tudes of  developing  country 
governments.” 

She  told  London  universi- 
ty’s School  of  Oriental  and 
African  Studies  that  aid  could 
play  a big  role  In  supporting 


momentum  for  economic 
reform  where  the  will  already 
existed  to  implement  it,  but 
could  not  create  that  wRL  Nor 
could  aid  be  more  than  a 
charitable'  gesture  unless  it 
took  account  of  wider  factors. 

“Partner  governments  must 
be  committed  to  the  creation  of 
the  right  economic  and  politi- 
cal environment  — which  In- 
cludes dealing  with  corruption 
— if  sustainable  development 


is  to  thrive,”  she  said.  “We 
will  be  looking  for  such  part- 
ners to  work  with.” 

This  would  nert  mean  im- 
posing conditions  on  sover- 
eign governments  but  looking 
for  those  with  shared  values. 
“Where  we  cannot  work  with 
governments,  we  need  to 
work  round  them,  so  we  can 
reach  poor  people  even  where 
the  overall  environment  Is 
unfavourable,”  she  added. 


Ms  Short  noted  that  under 
the  Tbries  aid  fell  to  037  per 
cent  of  gross  national  product 
— from  0.51  per  cent  Labour 
is  committed  to  raising  Jt  to  a 
United  Nations  target  of  0.7 
per  cent  She  attacked  the 
Tories  for  introducing  politi- 
cal and  commercial  factors 
into  aid  allocation,  saying  it 
had  led  to  the  entanglement  of 
aid  and  arms  sold  to  Malaysia 
in  the  Pergau  Dam  scandal. 


Her  department  is  now 
reviewing  Britain’s  aid  pro- 
gramme with  a view  to  a 
white  paper  on  reform  by 
early  autumn. 

Ms  Short  said  Britain 
backed  the  ambitious  aim  of 
the  Organisation  for  Eco- 
nomic Co-operation  and  De- 
velopment to  halve  world  pov- 
erty by  2015. 
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Straw  may 
reopen 
killing 


Alan  Travis 
Home  Affairs  Editor 


THE  Home  Secretary' 
may  reopen  the  case 
of  Stephen  Lawrence. 

the  south  London 
black  teenager  murdered  in 
an  unprovoked  racist  attack 
by  five  white  youths. 

Jack  Straw  is  to  meet 
Stephen’s  mother.  Doreen,  be- 
fore he  decides  whether  to 
order  an  official  inquiry  into 
the  handling  of  the  case  by 
the  Metropolitan  police  and 
the  Crown  Prosecution 
Service. 

He  visited  Eltham.  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  during 
the  general  election 
campaign. 

Mr  Straw  has  already 
pledged  to  strengthen  the 
laws  against  racial  violence 
and  racial  harassment  in  bis 
Crime  and  Disorder  Bill  this 
year. 

A Policy  Studies  Institute 
report  on  ethnic  minorities 
last  week  estimated  there 
were  250.000  victims  of  racial 
harassment  every  year. 

The  Home  Office  Minister. 
Alun  Michael,  has  told 
Labour  MPs  pressing  for  a 
foil  public  inquiry  Into  the 
Lawrence  killing:  “We  are 
aware  of  the  widespread  con- 
cern. particularly  within  the 
black  community,  resulting 
from  this  case. 

"We  are  considering  how 
those  concerns  can  best  be 
addressed,  and  will  make  an 
announcement  soon.” 

One  option  being  looked  at 
by  the  Home  Secretary  Is  to 
launch  a full  official  inquiry 
into  the  investigation  and 
failed  prosecutions  in  the 
Lawrence  case. 

The  Commission  for  Racial 
Equality  has  backed  calls 
from  the  Lawrence  family, 
Greenwich  council  and  local 
MPs  for  the  inquiry  to  ensure 


that  "public  confidence  in  the 
judicial  system  can  be 
restored”. 

Stephen  Lawrence  was  a 
promising  18-year-old  student 
at  the  Bla cXheath  Bluecoat 
School  in  Greenwich  when  he 
was  "unlawfully  killed"  in 
April  1993.  His  death  was  the 
fourth  fatal  stabbing  of  a 
young  black  person  in  the 
area  in  little  more  than  two 
years. 

The  Crown  Prosecution 
Service  dropped  charges 
against  two  white  youths  on 
the  grounds  that  there  was 
“insufficient  evidence  to  pro- 
vide a realistic  prospect  of  a 
conviction". 

His  parents  then  brought 
an  historic  private  prosecu- 
tion of  three  youths  for  the 
murder  at  the  Old  Bailey,  but 
it  collapsed  after  the  evidence 
of  a key  witness  was  ruled 

inadraissable. 

At  the  Inquest  in  February 
this  year  the  coroner.  Sir 
Montague  Levene,  returned  a 
verdict  that  Stephen  Law- 
rence was  unlawfully  killed 
“In  a completely  unprovoked 
racist  attack  by  five  white 
youths". 

Clive  Efford,  the  Labour 
MP  for  Eltham.  said  last 
night:  "I  believe  there  will  be 
a statement  from  the  Hume 
Secretary  In  the  near  future.  I 
think  he  is  going  to  respond. 
It  is  n question  or  finding  a 
way  forward  that  will  open  up 
all  aspects  of  the  death  of 
Stephen  Lawrence  and  try  to 
ensure  that  those  responsible 
ore  brought  to  justice.” 

John  Austin,  the  Labour 
MP  for  Greenwich,  added  that 
there  needed  to  be  an  inquiry 
of  some  son  otherwise  the 
“nagging  doubts  will  remain 
and  that  cannot  be  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  police  or  the 
Crown  Prosecution  Service, 
and  the  black  community  will 
continue  to  lack  confidence  in 
the  criminal  justice  system." 


Review  of  NHS 
‘ethics’  urged 


Christopher  ElBott 


Government  yester- 
day ordered  a review  of 
the  way  NHS  staff  are 
recruited  after  an  inquiry 
into  the  case  of  a nurse  who 
was  jailed  for  tampering  with 
a life  support  machine. 

Stricter  guidelines  for  doc- 
tors and  nurses  on  when  to 
report  colleagues  are  also 
called  for  following  the  case 
of  Amanda  Jenkinson,  aged 
37,  an  intensive  care  nurse 
who  was  convicted  of  griev- 
ous bodily  harm  and  jailed  for 
five  years  last  year. 

The  report,  drawn  up  by  a 
team  of  three  headed  by  Rich- 
ard Bullock,  a Nottingham  so- 
licitor specialising  in  employ- 
ment law,  makes  29 
recommendations  on  recruit- 
ment, confidentiality  and  pro- 
fessional ethics  arising  from 
the  incident  at  Bassetlaw  hospi- 
tal. Worksop,  three  years  ago. 

The  report  said  there  was  a 
“common  misconception  that 
any  information  given  to  a 
doctor  (by  another  member  of 
the  nursing  or  medical  staff 
who  was  a patient)  was  cov- 
ered by  an  absolute  duty  of 
confidence”. 

Jenkinson  has  been  granted 
leave  to  appeal  against  her 
sentence  and  is  claiming  un- 
fair dismissal  against  Basset- 
law  hospital 

She  worked  at  the  hospi- 
tal’s intensive  therapy  unit 
(ITU)  for  five  years  from 
March  1990.  When  applying 
for  the  job  she  did  not  disclose 
she  had  been  treated  for  de- 
pression between  1982  and 
1985. 

In  January  1994.  Graham 
Robinson,  the  senior  nurse  on 


the  ITU.  notified  Tony  Dixon, 
the  unit’s  clinical  director,  of 
concerns  about  her.  But  Jen- 
kinson was  suspended  and 
sacked  in  1995  for  lying  about 
her  medical  history. 

Mr  Bullock  said  yesterday 
that  the  hospital  had  done  all 
it  could  to  screen  her.  He  said: 
“Her  trial  and  conviction 
were  the  trigger  [for  the 
report],  but  it  goes  much 
broader  than  that 

"We  believe  that  at  the  mo- 
ment there  are  difficulties 
caused  by  some  recruitment 
techniques  where  applicants 
for  jobs  within  the  health  ser- 
vice are  not  screened  as  effec- 
tively as  they  might  be." 

On  confidentiality,  the 
report  called  for  tighter 
guidelines  in  identifying  po- 
tential problems  — psychiat- 
ric or  physical  — and  the 
need  to  stress  to  staff  their 
responsibility  to  break  medi- 
cal confidentiality  where  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest. 

“There  needs  to  be  much 
more  precise  definition  of 
what  constitutes  'public 
interest'." 

The  guidelines  on  the 
recruitment  of  NHS  staff  — 
the  NHS  employs  400.000 
nurses  — were  set  in  1994 
following  an  inquiry  by  Sir 
Cecil  Clothier,  following  the 
case  of  nurse  Beverley  Allitt 
who  murdered  children  while 
suffering  from  a psychiatric 
illness. 

Baroness  Margaret  Jay,  the 
health  minister,  said  she 
wanted  the  [Bullock]  report  to 
be  the  trigger  for  further 
action,  not  only  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  the 
trusts  which  employ  NHS 
staff,  but  also  by  the  various 
professional  bodies. 
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Return  of  the  orphans 

Sarah  Boseley  meets  women  sent  abroad  as  children  50  years  ago 


A GROUP  of  women 
sent  to  Australia  as 
orphans  50  years  ago 
returned  to  Britain 
yesterday  on  a journey  to  dis- 
cover their  roots  and  meet  the 
families  they  had  never 
known.  Forty  women  arrived 
at  Heathrow  airport,  singing 
Advance  Australia  Fair,  to  be 
feet  by  friends  and  relatives. 

AH  had  been  abandoned  to 

orphanages  in  England  and 
Ireland  by  mothers  not  able  to 
care  for  them  because  of  fi- 
nancial and  social  pressures. 
Most  were  sent  to  Perth  in 
1947  aboard  the  cruiser  Oster- 
ley,  in  hopes  of  a better  life 
where  the  future  seemed 
brighter  than  in  Britain. 

The  women,  now  aged  54  to 
84.  were  brought  up  by  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth  at  Naza- 
reth Rouse  at  Geraldton, 
Western  Australia. 

Many  were  not  told  they 
were  embarking  on  a new  life. 
Eileen  Ashby,  57.  who  was 
eight  when  she  was  sent  from 


an  orphanage  In  Cheltenham, 
Gloucestershire,  said  yester- 
day: “I  did  not  have  a clue 
what  was  happening.  I was 
just  put  on  to  a coach  with  a 
little'  bag.  We  ended  up  in 
Southampton  and  spent  six 
weeks  on  a boat.  When  we 
arrived  someone  said  we 
were  in  Australia,  but  it  could 
have  been  anywhere.” 

Mrs  Ashby,  who  is  making 
the  journey  with  her  husband 
Brian,  51,  said  she  never 
knew  until  years  later  what 
had-  happened.  She  then 
began  the  search  for  her  Irish 
mother,  with  whom  she  was 
reunited  six  years  ago.  She 
has  since  died. 

"It  was  not  until  years  later 
I realised  how  fiar  we  had 
come.  We  had  no  records  and 
had  been  taken  away  from 
our  homeland,"  Mrs  Ashby 
<a»id  The  orphanage  had  no 
record  of  where  she  came 
from  except  a birth  certificate 
with  the  wrong  name  on  it 
"I  found  my  mother  and 


nine  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Ireland.  Mum  felt  very  guilty 
because  she  always  thought  I 
was  in  England.  When  she  got 
the  message  she  nearly 
collapsed.” 

Her  mother  had  been  sent 
to  England  when  she  became 
pregnant  and  had  left  her 
there  as  a baby.  She  was  not 
bitter  towards  her  family. 

“As  a child  I was  bitter 
about  everyone  who  had 
mums  and  dads,  and  I wanted 
to  know  why  nobody  wanted 
to  have  anything  to  do  with 
me.  I felt  1 had  been  robbed  of 
family  life.  No  one  has  ever 
really  said  sorry  to  me. 

'*!  don’t  blame  my  mother 
for  anything  and  just  feel  she 
had  a hell  iff  a hard  time.  The 
British  government  has  got  a 
lot  to  answer  for.  sending  us 
out  without  any  records.  At 
the  time  I just  thought  1 was 
going  on  holiday." 

Generally  the  women  do 
not  fed  bitter  because  of  the 
happiness  they  found.  "We 


had  a marvellous  time  In  Aus- 
tralia,” said  Valerie  Standen, 
58.  “It  is  a beautiful  country 
and  it  could  not  really  have 
been  better.  It  felt  very 
strange  coming  here."  She  Is 
hoping  to  meet  her  sister  for 
the  first  time  in  45  years. 

Mary  Cooper,  59,  originally 
from  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
said:  “I  don't  feel  any  bitter- 
ness. I have  had  a great  mar- 
riage and  I have  a wonderful 
family.  I could  not  have  asked 
for  anything  more. 

“The  conditions  in  the  or- 
phanages were  good,  and 
there  are  hard  times  in  every- 
one's life.  If  1 lived  my  life 
over  again,  I would  not 
change  IL" 

The  trip  has  been  organised 
by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  and  a 
Perth-based  fund-raising 
group.  Organiser  Sister 
Leonie  O'Brien  said  the 
women  would  return  having 
exorcised  any  demons  they 
might  have  had- 


Some  of  the  women  seDt  to  Australia  as  orphans  50  years  ago.  arriving  at  Heathrow  airport  photographs:  David  cheskin 
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Polls  spark  panic  on  French  right 


Paul  Webster  hi  Paris 


PANIC  swept 

through  the  French 
stock  exchange  and 
some  government 
ministries  yester- 
day after  private  opinion  polls 
supported  a widespread  feeling 
that  the  Gaullist-led  govern- 
ment will  be  defeated  by  a left- 
wing  alliance  on  Sunday. 

Although  surveys  are  for- 
bidden In  the  week  before  poll- 
ing. details  spread  quickly  of 
unpublished  polls  showing 
that  Lionel  Jospin’s  Socialist 
Party,  which  is  allied  to  the 
Communists  and  Greens, 
would  win  a clear  majority  in 
the  run-off  after  dismal  pro- 
government  results  in  last  i 
Sunday's  first  round. 

A 4 per  cent  overall  drop  in 
share  prices  was  also  trig- 
gered by  disappointment  at 
the  lack  of  conviction  In  Pres- 
ident Jacques  Chirac  s appeal 
to  the  electorate  on  Tuesday 
night  not  to  put  yesterday’s 
socialist  ideas  "back  in  the 
saddle".  He  gave  no  hint  of  a 
possible  rightwing  successor 
to  the  prime  minister,  Alain 
Juppe  — who  will  stand  down 
on  Monday  whatever  happens 
— but  yesterday  be  tele- 
phoned socially-minded  Gaul- 
list  Philippe  Seguin  and  free 
marketeer  Alain  Madelln  to 
boost  the  right's  last-ditch 
“dream  team". 

Disappointment  at  Mr  Chir- 
ac's appeal,  even  more  than 
the  opinion  polls,  appeared  to 
be  behind  decisions  in  several 
ministries  to  clear  out,  de- 
stroy or  burn  sensitive  docu- 
ments before  a new  govern- 
ment is  named  on  Monday. 

But  it  was  the  Bourse 
which  gave  the  clearest  signal 
that  the  government  could 
lose  its  480-seat  majority'  in 
the  national  assembly,  which, 
according  to  polls,  should  see 
the  return  of  a leftwing  gov- 
ernment for  the  first  time 
since  1993.  Foreign  investors, 
including  British  institu- 
tions, led  the  slide,  which  par- 
ticularly affected  shares  in  i 
part-owned  state  firms  in 
which  the  Gaullist-Ied  gov- 
ernment was  preparing  to  sell 
some  of  its  minority  stock. 

Renault  shares  dropped  by 
7 per  cent  but  the  prospect  of 
a socialist  halt  on  other  pro- 
posed privatisations  also  hel- 
ped to  deflate  a stock  ex- 
change that  had  risen  by , 


News  in  brief 


‘Birth  choice 


being  denied’ 


Millions  of  women  are  still 
being  denied  the  choice  of 
whether  to  have  children,  in 
violation  of  their  human 
rights  and  despite  promises 
made  by  180  countries,  the 
UN  Population  Fund’s  annual 
report  said  yesterday. 

It  said  the  effects  of  denying 
women  access  to  reproductive 
and  sexual  health  care  were 
grim:  585.000  women  were 
dying  each  year  from  preg- 
nancy-related problems,  and 
many  times  that  number 
were  disabled  as  a result  of 
childbirth.  — AP. 


Nobel  winner  snub 

The  Clinton  administration 
has  at  least  twice  denied  a 
White  House  visit  to  Jose 
Rnmos-Horta,  last  year’s 
Nobel  peace  laureate.  US  offi- 
cials have  acknowledged.  One 
suggested  U was  because  of 
his  links  to  groups  promoting 
violence  in  Indonesia.  — AP. 


McVeigh  case  rests 

Timothy  McVeigh's  lawyers 
rested  their  case  yesterday  on 
the  defence's  fourth  day  and 
after  calling  about  25  wit- 
nesses. They  ended  with 
bugged  phone  conversations 
in  which  a prosecution  wit- 
ness said  be  could  make 
money  by  creating  a "fable" 
about  the  Oklahoma  City 
bombing.  — AP. 


Violence  incited 

A Jerusalem  magistrate  yes- 
terday convicted  a rightwing 
extremist  of  incitement  to  vio- 
lence after  he  called  for  the 
death  or  the  prime  minister 
Yitzhak  Rabin  at  a meeting 

two  weeks  before  his  assassi- 
nation in  1995.  — AP. 


Chirac’s  man  left 


to  face  the  Front 


Jonathan  Steele  hi 
Chateaunouf-on-Thymerals 


Alain  Juppe,  who  will  resign  as  prime  minister  whatever  the  final  result,  waves  to  supporters  in  Bordeaux  yesterday 
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20  per  cent  since  the  begm- 
ningof  the  year. 

Even  without  opinion  polls, 
the  mood  would  have  been 
enough  to  raise  the  left's 
hopes.  Several  ministers  have 
admitted  expecting  a right- 
wing  defeat  including  the  jus 
tice  minister.  Jacques  Toubon, 
who  said  the  swing  against  the 
right  was  an  "earthquake". 


Mr  Jospin  yesterday  visited 
his  own  constituency  near 
Toulouse,  w'here  he  is  ex- 
pected to  win  the  seat  he 
failed  to  capture  in  1993. 
Today  be  will  conclude  his 
campaign  with  a meeting  in 
Lille.  While  he  can  take  much 
of  the  credit  Tor  the  leftwing's 
good  showing,  the  outcome 
depends  almost  as  much  on 


how  the  electorate  responds 
to  a challenge  by  the  racist 
National  Front 
Jean-Marie  Le  Pen's  ex- 
tremist movement  won  15  per 
cent  of  the  vote  on  a national 
average  on  Sunday,  and  will 
maintain  133  candidates  in 
the  running  for  the  second 
round.  The  impact  on  right- 
wing  prospects  could  be  deci- 


sive. The  Front  intends  to 
split  the  rightwing  vote  in  73 
constituencies  where  right- 
wing  MPs  and  socialists  are 
also  running,  in  many  cases  it 
polled  25  per  cent  in  the  first 
round,  often  roughly  equiva- 
lent to  that  polled  by  the 
Gaullist  RPR  and  centrist 
UDF  coalition's  candidates. 

More  than  60  ruling  coali- 


tion candidates  are  being  di- 
rectly challenged,  but  even 
where  the  National  Front  can- 
didate failed  to  win  sufficient 
first-round  votes,  their  sup- 
porters have  been  told  not  to 
back  government  hopeflils. 
One  key  target  is  the  mayor  of 
Paris,  Jean  Tiber!,  who  is  sus- 
pected of  condoning  illegal 
Gaullist  Party  funding. 


Clouds  over  Nato  deal 


Russian  deportees  raise  a storm  signal 


IT  WAS  an  odd  place  to 
end  a search  for  the  le- 
thal vortex  of  France’s 
political  maelstrom,  but 
thtg  was  undoubtedly  It  A 
neatly-dressed  blonde  of 
around  50  was  handing  out 
ipi»n»ts  at  one  end  of  the 
line  of  stalls  at  the  weekly 
Wednesday  market  in  a 
small  town  14  miles  north- 
west of  the  great  cathedral 
of  Chartres. 

Twenty  yards  away  a 
dark-haired  man  of  roughly 
the  same  age  was  doing  the 
same.  Their  eyes  never  met 
but  the  texts  of  their  leaf- 
lets throbbed  with  the  in- 
visible hatred  whipping 
across  the  tarmac  between 
them. 

At  the  side  stood  a 
double-glazing  salesman, 
cradling  his  own  private 
agony. 

“Not  about  business, 
mind  you.”  Daniel  Morel 
hastened  to  explain.  "It's 
been  steady  for  a long  time, 
and  there’s  even  a slight 
pick-up  going  on. 

"The  trouble  is  I have  no 
one  to  vote  fbr.  Last  Sunday 
1 voted  Socialist  but  now 
the  candidate  has  dropped 
out.” 

He  elucidated  the  crisis. 
The  blonde  was  Marie- 
France  Sttrbois.  the  last 
person  to  have  sat  in  the 
French  parliament  for  the 
National  Front  On  Sunday 
she  came  top  of  the  poll 
with  31.4  per  cent.  The  man 
was  Girard  Hamel,  mayor 
of  Dreux.  the  main  town  tn 
this  constituency  in  the  de- 
partment of  Enre-et-Loire. 
As  the  sitting  MP  for  Jac- 
ques Chirac’s  centre-right 
party,  the  RPR,  he  came 
second  with  27.2  per  cent. 

Birgitta  Hessel.  the 
Socialist  came  third  and 
could  have  run  again,  since 
anyone  with  more  than 
12.5  per  cent  has  the  right 
to  go  through  to  the  second 
round.  But  after  hours  of 
discussion  with  her  sup- 
porters and  party  workers 
she  reluctantly  withdrew. 

Tears  and  anger  accom- 
panied the  decision.  Social- 
ists trailed  behind  the  right 
and  extreme- right  in  57 
constituencies,  bnt  only  in 
Dreux  did  the  candidate 
pull  out  — partly  because 
here  the  National  Front 


“When  she  was  an  MP. 
between  1989  and  1993.  she 
did  nothing  fbr  the  constit- 
uency. And  as  for  Dreux  s 
reputation  It  was  a disas- 
ter. U discouraged  inves- 
tors from  coming  here.  She 
goes  on  about  Immigration. 
Bnt  this  place  Is  not  Paris. 
We  have  no  ghettoes.  There 
are  no  special  problems 
with  immigrants,  no  more 
than  with  French  people. 
There’s  a problem  of  young 
people  who  don’t  have 

^°For  her  part.  Mrs  Stirbois 
denied  being  furious  that 
Ms  Hessel  had  pulled  out, 
making  her  task  of  winning 
considerably  harder. 

“Manv  Socialists  will  ab- 
stain. But  anyway  I’m 
fighting  for  my  Ideas  on  im- 
migration, crime  and  inse- 
curity and  I am  making  my 
appeal  to  everyone." 

She  showed  me  her  latest 
leaflet,  printed  since  Ms 
Hessel  withdrew.  It  does, 
not  even  identify  her  as 
National  Front,  calling  her 
the  candidate  of  “the 
united  front  for  change”. 

“Ail  of  you  who  voted  last 
Sunday  against  the  govern- 


*We  have  no 
ghettoes,  no 
special  problems 
with  immigrants; 
no  more  than  with 
French  people’ 


David  Hears!  In  Moscow 


IT  IS  the  Natasha  Vselens- 
knyas  of  this  world,  not  the 
declarations  of  Boris  Yelt- 
sin. that  will  stoke  the  fires  of 
Russian  nationalists  in  the 
wake  of  this  week’s  Paris 
agreement  that  saw  Russia 
bowing  to  Nat  os  plan  to  ex- 
pand into  eastern  Europe. 

For  it  is  Moscow's  inability 
to  protect  ethnic  Russians 
like  Ms  Vselenskaya  — In  the 
Baltic  states,  in  the  Crimea 
and  in  Ukraine  — that  will 
condition  the  country's  real 
response  to  the  rhetoric  of 
East-West  unity  pronounced 
by  Nato  leaders  and  President 1 
Yeltsin  In  Paris. 

One  more  refugee  on  the 
streets  of  Moscow  yesterday. 
Ms  Vselenskaya  has  just 
been  deported  from  Latvia, 
one  or  the  three  Baltic  states, 
which  have  already  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  which  Nato  con- 
tinues to  insist  are  eligible  for 
membership  of  the  alliance. 

A Nato  spokesman  said: 
"Nato  will  not  do  anything 
which  puts  the  Baltic  states 
Into  a separate  category  and 
consigns  them  to  a different 
security  sphere."  Many 
countries  had  been  annexed 
during  their  history',  be  said, 
but  “that  does  not  mean  that 
they  have  to  suffer  any 
restraint  in  their  sovereignty 
or  freedom  of  action." 

Indeed.  Latvia  continues  to 
show  little  restraint  — in  its 
policy  of  denying  citizenship 


Pact  on  Black  Sea  fleet  secures 
Russia-Ukraine  friendship 


UKRAINE  announced 
yesterday  that  Presi- 


Uyesterday  that  Presi- 
dent Leonid  Kuchma  and 
the  Russian  president.  Bo- 
ris Yeltsin,  would  meet  in 
Kiev  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day to  sign  a friendship 
treaty  between  the  two  Slav 
pillars  of  the  post-Soviet 
Commonwealth  of  Indepen- 
dent States. 

A presidency  spokesman 
in  Kiev  said  yesterday  that 
talks  between  Mr  Kuchina 


and  the  visiting  Russian 
prime  minister.  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  dominated 
by  a row  over  a share-out  of 
the  disputed  Black  Sea 
fleet,  had  ended  in  a deal. 

“After  three  hours  of 
talks  the  sides  came  to  deci- 
sions which  removed  all 
problems  standing  in  the 
way  of  the  forthcoming 
visit  of  the  Russian  presi- 
dent.’’ the  spokesman 
said.  — Reuter. 


and  basic  human  rights  to  Its 
700,000  Russian-speakers,  just 
under  one-third  of  its  popula- 
tion. In  the  two  and  a half 
years  since  naturalisation 
began,  only  4500  of  these 
have  been  accepted  as  Lat- 
vian citizens,  and  allowed  to 
vote,  own  property  and  work 
ir.  public  service. 

For  22  of  her  24  years.  Ms 
Vselenskaya  lived  legally  in 
Latvia.  She  married  twice, 
had  a baby  daughter,  and 
when  that  baby  died,  buried 
her  in  her  home  town  of 
Liepaya. 

But  on  April  14  she  was 
walking  home  from  a disco- 
theque in  Riga  when  she  was 
stopped  by  a police  patrol  car. 

They  asked  to  see  her  pass- 
port. When  they  saw  that  it 
was  a Soviet  one.  without  the 
stamp  registering  her  as  resi- 
dent — - a stamp  she  had  tried 


and  failed  for  several  years  to 
get  — they  took  her  to  the  de- 
tention centre  for  Illegal  im- 
migrants and  left  her  to 
shiver  for  a day  and  a night  in 
the  “Cold  Room”. 

She  said:  “It  was  very  cold 
there.  There  was  no  bed.  I was 
not  a criminal,  bat  they  took 
my  fingerprints.  They  told  me 
I couldn’t  phone  home,  call  a 
laywer,  appeal  to  a court 
speak  to  journalists.  They  did 
not  even  tell  me  where  r was." 

Overnight  she  had  ceased 
being  a singer  and  the  part- 
ner of  a well  known  Russian 
poet  and  singer,  Sergei  Golok- 
tionov.  She  became  instead 
"the  daughter  of  our  military 
occupiers”.  Her  father  was  a 
retired  Russian  serviceman. 

She  was  taken  to  another 
room,  where  12  women  were 
lying  on  the  floor.  This  room 
was  warmer,  because  it  did 


not  have  a window  or  any 
supply  of  fresh  air.  "We  were 
told  to  wash  the  floors.  If  we 
didn't  they  said  they  would 
not  allow  food  parcels 
through." 

Just  so  that  she  understood. 
Ms  Vselenskaya  was  sent  to 
spend  another  night  in  the 
Cold  Room.  She  found  herself 
among  mothers  who  pleaded 
for  their  children. "What  will 
happen  to  my  one-year-old 
child?”  one  of  them  wailed. 
To  deport  a child,  the  receiv- 
ing country  demands  a child’s 
passport  She  was  told:  “Put 
her  into  an  orphanage.” 

Ms  Vselenskaya's  partner, 
Sergei,  found  out  where  she 
was,  but  the  wheels  of  a 
bureaucracy  driven  by  venge- 
ful nationalism  ground  on 
mercilessly.  Unable  to  call 
borne  or  a lawyer  or  to  appeal 
to  a court  she  was  informed 
by  the  deparment  of  citzen- 
ship  and  immigration  that 
that  she  was  to  be  deported. 

At  7am  on  April  29,  a big 
man  opened  the  door.  "He 
said:  'Get  your  things 
together.  You  are  being  de- 
ported’.” she  said.  "I  asked 
him  for  the  deportation  order, 
the  document  that  Russia 
agrees  to  take  me.  1 told  him  i 
am  not  going  anyway."  He 
replied  by  picking  Ms  Vse- 
lenskaya up  and  throwing  her 
against  the  walL 

Hours  later  she  was  in  a 
border  town,  Resekne,  where 
the  police  put  her  on  the  train 
for  St  Petersburg.  But  Rus- 
sian border  guards  turned 
her  back.  She  stayed  for  two 


days  at  a Latvian  border  post, 
without  food.  She  was  then 
taken  back  to  the  detention 
centre. 

"I  was  exhausted.  I could 
not  take  it  any  more.  1 agreed 
to  take  Russian  citizenship. 
They  took  me  home,  allowed 
me  to  take  my  things,  and  put 
me  on  a plane  to  Moscow." 


came  first  but  also  because 
Mrs  Stirbois  has  symbolic 
importance  as  a one-time 
Front  MP. 

“I  am  very  pleased, 
though  not  surprised,"  Mr 
Hamel  said.  "We  needed 
this  kind  of  republican 
front.  If  she  loses  this  time. 
I hope  she  leaves  the  area 
for  good. 


meat’s  disastrous  policies, 
confirm  your  opposition 
vote  again  . . . Let’s  unite 
our  efforts  and  go  beyond 
political  party  allegiance.” 

Ms  Hessel  dropped  out 
largely  because  her  first- 
round  Communist  allies, 
and  a black  independent 
who  picked  up  8 per  cent  of 
the  first-round  vote,  said  it 
was  more  important  to  stop 
the  Front. 

Seventy-nine  constituen- 
cies will  have  three  candi- 
dates ou  Sunday,  compared 
with  15  in  the  general  elec- 
tion four  years  ago.  In  57  of 
them  the  Socialist  came 
third  in  the  first  round.  The 
presence  of  two  rightwing 
candidates  — the  National 
Front  and  Jacques  Chirac's 
RPR/UDF  coalition  — must 


help  the  left. 

In  most  of  these  constitu- 
encies the  sitting  MP  was 
on  Mr  Chirac's  side.  This  Is 
another  reason  why  the  left 
has  become  the  favourite  to 
win  on  Sunday,  and  why 
Mr  Chirac  must  have  been 
hoping  that  more  Socialist 
candidates  would  have  fol- 
lowed Ms  Hessel's  example. 


Sierra  Leone  UN  failure 
causes  problems 


Mark  Tran  in  New  York  and 
Claudia  MeElroy  In  Freetown 


isrsssr—  Clinton  faces  congressional  hurdles 


The  largest  known  outdoor 
fresco  on  a Roman  amphi- 
theatre has  been  unearthed  in 
Israel,  archaeologists  said 
yesterday.  The  165-yard-long 
fresco,  dating  from  200  AD. 
was  found  in  the  ruins  of  Cae- 
saria  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean.— AP. 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


Holiday  blues 

Argentina's  tourist  industry 
was  up  in  arras  yesterday 
over  a proposal  to  change  a 
national  holiday  on  June  13  to 
avoid  the  visiting  Japanese 
emperor  being  greeted  by  a 
ghost  town.  — Reuter. 

Virtual  burial 

Japanese  owners  of  the  Tama- 
gotchi — a video-game  egg 
that  grows  into  a chicken  — 
can  now  bury  their  dead  pets 
In  a virtual  graveyard  on  a 
new  Internet  home  page  for  a 
Hiroshima  Buddhist 
temple.  — AP. 


AFTER  his  ringing  accla- 
mation of  the  Nato  en- 
largement deal  sealed 
between  the  alliance  and  Rus- 
sia in  Paris  on  Tuesday.  Pres- 
ident Clinton  faces  the  task  of 
getting  the  agreement  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  where 
elements  of  the  controlling 
Republican  Party  are  consid- 
ering whether  to  challenge 
| his  policy  on  the  issue. 

An  amended  Nato  treaty 
after  the  alliance’s  July  8-9 
summit  in  Madrid,  when  new 
members  — expected  to  in- 
clude Poland,  the  Czech 
Republic  and  Hungary  — will 
be  invited  to  join,  will  require 
ratification  by  a two-thirds 
Senate  majority. 


The  Senate  must  also  vote 
the  US  share  of  the  revamped 
Nato’s  costs,  estimates  of 
which  range  from  530  billion 
(£16  billion)  to  8150  billion  in 
the  next  10  years. 

Republican  congressional 
leaders  have  in  the  past  sup- 
ported Nato  enlargement  in 
principle,  but  as  Insurance 
against  a renewed  Russian 
threat  They  have  have  yet  to 
pronounce  on  Mr  Clinton's 
very  different  concept  of  Nato 
transformed  from  a defensive 
alliance  against  the  former 
Soviet  bloc  into  a security  sys- 
tem that  includes  Russia. 

Senator  Jesse  Helms, 
chairman  of  the  foreign  rela- 
tions committee  which  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  amended 
treaty’  before  it  goes  to  the 
vote,  has  already  warned 
against  "throwing  the  baby 


out  with  the  bathwater"  by 
losing  Nato  as  a reliable  and 
uniquely  powerful  military 
alliance. 

Mr  Clinton’s  plan  is  also 
sharply  criticised  by  leading 
foreign  policy  commentators, 
led  by  the  legendary  George 
Kerman,  who  50  years  ago  de- 
vised the  cold  war  "contain- 
ment" strategy.  He  says  ex- 
panding Nato  would  be  “the 
most  fateful  error  of  Ameri- 
can policy  in  the  entire  post- 
cold-war era”. 

Some  of  the  earlier  critics 
of  Mr  Clinton’s  foreign  policy, 
such  as  the  former  secretary 
of  state  Henry  Kissinger, 
have  been  persuaded  to  sup- 
port the  Nato  enlargement 
plan  publicly,  and  the  former 
senator  Bob  Dole  and  the  for- 
mer president  George  Bush 
are  being  wooed  to  testify  be- 


fore the  Senate  on  its  behalf. 

But  serious  questions  will 
be  raised  about  the  cost  of  ex- 
tending Nato’s  military  infra- 
structure to  Poland,  Hungary 
and  the  Czech  Republic. 

The  US  promise  that  Nato 
has  "no  intention,  no  need 
i and  no  reason”  to  deploy  nu- 
; clear  weapons  or  station  large 
j conventional  forces  in  the 
I new  eastern  European  mem- 
bers reduces  the  cost  to  the 
the  lower  range  of  estimates, 
or  which  the  US  share  would 
i be  less  than  $1  billion  a year. 

But  Republican  conserva- 
tives who  support  an  enlarged 
Nato  see  it  as  beefing  up  the 
alliance  rather  than  trans- 
forming it — as  do  the  eastern 
European  governments.  And 
the  more  the  new  Nato  looks 
like  the  old.  the  more  costly  it 
will  be. 


SENIOR  diplomats  at  the 
United  Nations  were 
seething  with  frustra- 
tion yesterday  at  Sunday’s 
coup  in  Sierra 
Leone,  which  they  claimed 
could  have  been  prevented 
had  the  Security  Council 
backed  a plan  earlier  this 
year  to  send  peacekeepers  to 
the  former  British  colony. 

Beach  hotels  in  Freetown 
were  crammed  with  foreign- 
ers trying  to  leave  town  yes- 
terday, although  the  arrival 
of  at  least  700  Nigerian  troops 
on  two  gunsbips  was  seen  by 
many  as  a sign  that  the  un- 
popular new  military  regime 
may  not  last  long. 

The  UN  secretary-general. 

Kofi  Annan,  drew  up  a plan 

in  January  for  a peacekeep- 
ing operation  of  720  troops,  60 
military  observers  and  276  ci- 
vilian staff,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £30  million.  The  force 
was  supposed  to  shore  up  the 
Abidjan  peace  agreement 
signed  in  November  by  the 
Sierra  Leone  government  and 
the  Revolutionary  United 
Front  (RUF),  which  brought 
to  an  end  the  five-year  civil 
war. 

“The  feeling  is  that  Sierra 
Leone  was  allowed  to  drift  at 
a time  or  tension.”  said  one 
diplomat  “If  there  bad  been  a 
UN  presence,  perhaps  there 
would  have  been  a sense  of 
stability  and  order  that  might 
have  prevented  this  turn  of 
events. 

"But  the  fact  is  that  the 
necessary  level  of  consent  be- 
tween the  parties  in  Sierra 
t^one  was  never  obtained." 

. Mr  Annan’s  report  --  lay- 
ing out  detailed  proposals  for 
monitoring  the  ceasefire,  ver- 
“ywg  disarmament  and  de- 


mobilising RITF  combatants 
— and  determining  the  num- 
ber of  UN  troops  to  be  de- 
ployed for  certain  specific 
tasks  — has  been  gathering 
dust  since  January. 

Council  members  felt  the 
operation  was  a lost  cause  be- 
cause the  Clinton  administra- 
tion would  be  reluctant  to  em- 
bark on  a new  UN  peace- 
keeping mission  when  It  was 
in  delicate  negotiations  with 
Congress  on  the  payment  of 
about  51  billion  in  arrears.  As 
a result,  Mr  Annan's  plan 
was  never  seriously 
considered. 

Major  Johnny  Paul  Kor- 
oma. who  has  declared  him- 
self head  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, cited  the  collapse  of  the 
ceasefire  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  RUF  as  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  coup. 

He  has  invited  RUF  leader 
Foday  Sank  oh  to  Join  him  in 
running  the  country,  an  invi- 
tation Mr  Sankoh  would  find 
difficult  to  accept  as  he  is 
being  held  in  a luxury  hotel 
in  Abuja,  the  Nigerian  capi- 
tal, after  being  arrested  in 
March  on  gun  running 
charges. 

UN  officials  are  calling  the 
Security  Council’s  failure  to 
act  In  January  ‘‘lamentable”,  i 
and  are  mainly  blaming  the 

Clinton  administration  for  In- ! 

fecting  the  council  with  its  ! 
own  pusillanimity. 

The  frustration  is  particu- 
larly high  because  the  opera- 
tion would  have  been  rela- : 
tively  modest  in  terms  of 
troop  numbers  and  expense. 

James  Jonah.  Sierra  Le- 
one's ambassador  to  the  UN 
summed  up  the  widespread 
air  of  disillusionment  when  i 
he  spoke  of  deposed  President 
Ahmad  Teiah  Kabbah’s  deci- 1 
Sion  to  turn  for  help  to  Niee- 

cLS?es°ther  West 


"This  is  an  African  affair," 
he  said.  “If  we  wait  on  the 
Security  Council  we  will  go 
nowhere.”  Nigeria  has  de- 
ployed at  least  600  troops  in 
Sierra  Leone  to  reverse  the 
military  coup. 

The  lobbies  of  Freetown's 
heavily  guarded  beach  hotels 
looked  like  overcrowded  air- 
port lounges,  with  people  sit- 
ting on  piles  of  luggage.  Some 
had  harrowing  tales. 

One  British  woman  de- 
scribed how  she  had  barri- 
caded herself  in  the  bathroom 
with  her  children  while  gun- 
men shot  their  way  into  the 
house  and  looted  the 
contents. 

"I  was  shaking  like  a leaf.” 
said  the  woman,  who  asked 
not  to  be  named.  “Thank- 
fully. they  didn’t  harm  us.” 

Evacuation  plans  are  still 
being  negotiated.  The  UN  has 
Chartered  a ship  to  ferry 
people  to  Conakry  in  neigh, 
touring  Guinea,  and  the  Brit- 
ish government  will  charter 
an  aircraft.  A US  warship, 
redeployed  from  the  former 
Zaire,  is  expected  to  help  with 
the  evacuation. 

Faced  with  anti -govern- 
ment demonstrations  and 
widespread  international 
condemnation,  the  coup  l««ad- 
ers  are  failing  to  win  the 
credibility  they  seek. 

Although  Maj  Koroma 
promises  a speedy  return  to 
democracy,  he  has  suspended 
tne  constitution  and  politienl 
— and  is  effectively 
ndfog  by  mil  itarj- decree. 

We  didn’t  overthrow  the 
bLPP  government  for  selfish 
reasons.  Indeed,  we  intend  tfr 

to  the 

tenets  of  freedom.  We  will 
soonpuhUsh  a timetable  fora 
return  to  proper  democracy. 

1}oldin8  of  free  tod 
JJir  election.”  announced 
Maj  Koroma  on  state  radio. 
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Aborigines  ‘ unh eal th i est  on  Earth’ 


As  Australia 
faces  up  to  its 
racist  past,  the 
government  is 
being  urged  to 
tackle  a stark 
disparity  in 
death  rates, 
Chris  Zinn  in 
Sydney  writes 


Aborigines  have 
the  worst  health  of 
any  ethnic  group 

on  Earth,  Austra- 
lian doctors  and 
scientists  said  yesterday. 
They  urged  the  prime  minis* 
ter,  John  Howard,  to  take 
action  on  “a  national  dis- 
grace" involving  more  than 
300,000  indigenous  people. 

The  claim  was  made  as  the 
much-vaunted  aboriginal  Re- 
conciliation Convention 
ended  in  Melbourne  amid 
anger  and  recrimination.  In 
Canberra,  during  a parlia- 
mentary debate  on  aboriginal 
health  and  housing,  there  was 
an  unseemly  reminder  of  the 
country's  racist  past  Senator 
Ross  Ughtfoot  was  forced  to 
apologise  for  calling  Aborigi- 
nes the  ‘lowest  colour"  in  the 
civilisation  spectrum. 


The  emotional  debate  in- 
cluded the  “stolen  genera- 
tion”, the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Aborigines  taken  from  their 
fenulies  under  now  discred- 
ited assimilation  policies.  Mr 
Howard  again  refused  to  pay 
compensation  to  those  In- 
volved. "This  Is  asking  one 
generation  to  accept  responsi- 
bility for  the  acts  of  earlier 
generations,”  he  said.  “Once 
a nation  begins  to  go  down 
that  path,  there  is  no  end” 
The  opposition  Labour 
Party  joined  aboriginal  lead- 
ers In  calling  for  reparations 
for  those  who  suffered  under 
what  were  -described  as 
“genocidal  policies"  in  a 
human  rights  report  issued 
this  week.  The  Labour  leader, 
Kim  Beazley,  broke  down  as 
be  asked  the  government  to 
apologise  formally  for  the 


brutal  assimilation  policy, 
which  ended  only  in  the 
1960s. 

'This  is  a terrible  record,  a 
terrible,  terrible  record,”  he 
said,  halting  sometimes  to 
contain  his  emotion.  "This  is 
not  a matter  that  we  can 
sweep  under  this  table.” 

But  Mr  Howard  said  that 
paying  compensation  would 
open  the  floodgates  for  future 
claims  on  any  policies  that 
later  appeared  unwise. 

However,  his  attitude  to  the 
health  crisis  was  more  posi- 
tive, according  to  Keith  Wool- 
lard,  the  president  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Medical  Association, 
who  presented  the  research. 

“He  is  as  distressed  as  any 
of  ns  about  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren, middle-aged  people  and 
older  people  are  dying  unnec- 
essarily in  these  aboriginal 


communities  because  of  sim- 
ply inadequate  health  care,” 
said  Dr  Woollard. 

The  paper  said  the  excep- 
tional feature  of  aboriginal 
and  Torres  Strait  Islanders’ 

health  was  the  enormously 


action  could  cost  up  to 
£300  million.  The  report  said 
the  overall  death  rate  among 
middle-aged  Aborigines 

ranged  up  to  eight  times  as 
high  as  that  of  Australia's 
mostly  white  population. 


This  is  a terrible  record,  a terrible, 
terrible  record.  This  is  not  a matter 
that  we  can  sweep  under  this  table’ 


high  adult  mortality,  particu- 
larly in  middle  age. 

Dr  Woollard  added:  ‘This  is 
an  absolute  national  disgrace. 
It  is  the  worst  health  status  oT 
any  group  on  this  planet  as 
Car  as  we  can  find.  But  it  Is  a 
problem  that  can  be  solved.” 

But  he  said  co-ordinated 


Death  rates  for  infections  of 
the  kidney  are  23  times 
higher,  tuberculosis  16  times 
higher  and  dependence  on  al- 
cohol more  than  11  times 
higher  than  the  general  rate. 

The  research  said  while  the 
health  of  other  indigenous 
people,  such  as  American  In- 


dians and  New  Zealand 
Maori,  was  improving,  the 
gap  between  black  and  white 
Australians  was  widening. 

Aborigines,  who  make  up 
l per  cent  of  the  population, 
have  long  complained  or  dis- 
crimination, and  lag  behind 
other  Australians  in  access  to 
jobs,  education  and  health 
services.  It  was  not  until  1967 
that  Australians  voted  nlne- 
to-one  to  give  them  full  citi- 
zenship in  their  own  country. 
In  some  parts  of  Australia 
prior  to  that,  they  bad  to  seek 
official  permission  to  marry, 
accept  a job  or  move  home. 

Many  of  the  2,000  delegates 
at  the  convention  claimed  Mr 
Howard  was  a major  obstacle 
to  achieving  racial  reconcilia- 
tion by  the  centenary  or  na- 
tionhood In  200L 

"There  is  a pressing  need 


Tor  a moral  or  philosophical 
lobotoray  or  heart  transplant 
on  the  part  of  our  national 
leadership,”  said  Noel  Pear- 
son. legal  adviser  to  the  Ab- 
original and  Torres  Strait  Is- 
lander Commission. 

The  historic  Ihree-day  con- 
vention ended  its  resolutions 
with  a call  for  Mr  Howard  to 
respect  the  recent  high  court 
decision  enabling  Aborigines 
to  share  land  with  farmers. 

“Without  co-existence  there 
can  be  no  reconciliation.” 
Rick  Farley,  a former  lobbyist 
for  the  pastoral  industry  and 
a member  of  the  Council  for 
Aboriginal  Reconciliation, 
told  delegates.  “The  simple 
reality  is  that  land  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  aboriginal 
lore  and  culture,  so  while 
there  is  an  aboriginal  culture 
there  will  be  a land  agenda.” 


Tornado  claims 
34  lives  in  Texas 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


THE  small  Texas  town 
of  Jarrell  was  mourn- 
ing 34  yesterday  as  res- 
cuers sifted  through  the 
wreckage  of  a supermarket 
demolished  by  a tornado 
that  levelled  50  houses  and 
devastated  four  Texas 
counties  on  Tuesday. 

The  tornado,  the  deadli- 
est to  hit  Cbe  United  States 
In  more  than  10  years,  cut  a 
swath  95  miles  long  and 
two-thirds  of  a mil**  wide 
across  the  state  before  un- 
leashing its  fttry  on  the 
town  of  700  people. 

“Roaring  like  an  express 
train”,  it  destroyed  homes, 
stores,  a recycling  centre 
and  a small  factory. 

"Everything  turned  real 
black,”  said  Say  Westphal, 
manager  of  a fast-food 
store,  who  watched  trans- 
fixed with  his  customers  as 
the  tornado  advanced. 
“From  the  time  we  saw  it 
and  when  it  hit,  must  have 
been  five  minutes.” 

The-  -Texas  governor, 
George  Bush  junior,  de- 
clared a local  state  of  emei> 
gency.  National  guard 
troops  and  helicopters  were 
dispatched  to  the  scene, 
and  heat-seeking  instru- 
ments were  used  to  search 


The  funnel  cloud  sweeps 
through  Jarrell 


fbr  survivors-  beneath  the 
collapsed  roof . 

“The  roar  lasted  about 
three  minutes  but  felt  like  a 
lifetime,**  said  Charlotte 
Johnson,  who  sheltered 
with  her  family  beneath  a 
mattress  inside  a closet 


A truck  drives  under  swinging  traffic  lights  at  the  height  of  the  storm  on  Tuesday.  It  just  levelled,  everything,’  said  a resident  of  the  badly  hit  town  of  Jarrell  photograph:  ralph  barrera 


A soldier  stands  guard  as  Ktnshasans  protest  against  Laurent  Kabila’s  government 

PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  GUTTaj  FELDER 


Troops 
block 
demo  in 
the  new 
Congo 


Ctwte  McOresd  in  Kinshasa 


LAURENT  Kabila's  troops 
yesterday  broke  up  a 
demonstration  called 
against  his  failure  to  include 
a leading  anti-Mobutu  politi- 
cian in  the  new  Congo  gov- 
ernment, but  which  quickly 
degenerated  into  a denuncia- 
tion of  the  presence  of  Rwan- 
dans. in  the  victorious  rebel 
Alliance  of  Democratic 
Ftorces. 

The  army  had  permitted 
the  march  of  several  hundred 
people,  mostly  students,  de- 
spite* ban  on  demonstrations 
and  political  activity.  But  as 
the  crowd  wound  through 
Kinshasa's  streets,  troops 
blocked  its  path  and  fired  into 
the  air.  Soldiers  beat  protest- 
ers and  detained  several 
dozen.  The  army  confiscated 
film  of  the  demonstration 
Brian  television  crews  and 
photographers. 

Tbe  small  turnout  fbr  the 
march,  on  the  heels  of  a foiled 
general  strike  earlier  this 
week,  finther  damaged  the 
claim  by  the  veteran  opposi- 
tion leader  Etienne  Tshise- 
feed!  to  be  the  true  voice  of  the 
people  and  Congo’s  legitimate 
Prime  minister. 

But  while  support  fbr  Mr 
Tshisekedi  is  waning,  opposi- 
tion to  the  alliance  might  yet 


galvanise  around  him  if  anti- 
Rwandan  sentiment  contin- 
ues to  grow,  or  measures  like 
the  ban  on  political  activity 
are  seen  as  an  effort  to  curb 
criticism  of  the  new  regime. 

The  alliance  rflawns  that 
while  traditional  political  ac- 
tivity is  suspended,  it  is  en- 
couraging an  alternative 
channel  through  the  forma- 
tion of  committees  in  Kin- 
shasa to  liaise  between  ordi- 
nary people  and  the 
govtrmnent. 

Hundreds  have  sprung  up. 
Some  are  organised  by  old- 
style  politicians  in  the  hope  of 
perpetuating  their  influence. 
Others  are  led  by  men  such  as 
Okitaloma  Pena-Ngongo,  a 
public  service  union  official 

imprisoned  by  Mobutu  Sese 
Seko  fbr  demanding  workers 
be  paid  after  months  without 
tbeir  salaries. 

Mr  Okitaloma's  committee 
covers  a few  blocks  around 
Rue  de  la  Plains,  in  the 
poorer  district  of  Marina.  The 
committees  may  yet  prove  an 
attempt  to  stifle  dissent.  But 
Mr  Okitaloma  sees  them 
more  along  the  lines  of  tradi- 
tlanal  African  structures,  and 
he  and  his  neighbours  are  in- 
tent on  being  heard.  - 

Residents  of  Rue  de  la 
Plaice  say  they  back  Mr  Ka- 
bila, who  is  to  be  officially  in- 
augurated as  president  today. 


But  it  is  not  a blanket  support 
for  the  new  government's 
actions. 

A key  concern  is  the  large 
number  of  Tutsis  who  played 
a crucial  role  in  the  alliance's 
war.  Kinshasans  take  them 
afl.  to  he  Rwandans,  though 
some  are  from  tbe  former 
Zaire.  Even  Congo’s  new  for- 
eign minister  Is  a Tutsi. 

"We  are  not  Rwandan,  we 
are  Congolese.  It’s  not  good 
for  them  to  stay.  It’s  a kind  of 
recolonisation.”  Mr  Okita- 
loma said.  “If  Rwanda  helped 
to  liberate  us,  they  should 
send'  us  the  b2L  WeU  pay  it, 
and  they  can  go.  home.  If  there 
Is  a contract  between  Kabila 
and  Rwanda  then  they  should 
tell  people  wbafs  in  it” 

Suspicion  of  foreign  forces 
has  been  fuelled  by  Mr  Kabi- 
la’s failure  to  make  any  sig- 
nificant public  appearances 
OT  a television  address  since 
the  alliance  seized  the  city 
nearly  a fortnight  ago. 

"Maybe  he's  a kind  of  hos- 
tage. We  want  him  to  listen  to 
people.  That’s  why  It's  impor- 
tant for  KabDa  to  crane  out 
and  talk  We  wish  he  would,” 
Mr  Okitaloma  said. 

In  Rue  de  la  Plains,  opinion 
is  divided  about  Mr  Tshiseke- 
di’s  demand  to  be  prime  min- 
ister. There  is  little  sympathy 
for  his  roil  for  strikes  and 
demonstrations  but  a member 


of  the  local  committee,  Hector 
Ngabado.  said  it  was  no  Justi- 
fication fbr  the  government’s 
ban  on  political  activity. 

'Tshisekedi  is  wrong  to 
cause  problems.  Now  we  need 
stability  so  we  can  revive  the 
economy  and  people  can  have 
jobs.  But  we  shouldn't  wait 
two  years  for  elections.  We 
still  want  political  parties.  We 
expect  constructive  criticism 
from  others.  There  should  not 
just  be  the  alliance,”  he  said. 

But  political  dissent  is  not 
banned.  Newspapers  support- 
ing Mr  Tshisekedi  continue  to 
denounce  Mr  Kabila  vigor- 
ously — and  Rwandan  Tutsis 
in  openly  racist  terms  — so 
for  without  interference. 

The  capital's  residents  are 
also  weary  of  the  behaviour  of 
some  alliance  soldiers.  While 
they  do  not  strike  the  terror 
OT  Mr  Mobutu's  troops,  some 
are  accused  OT  drunkenness 
and  looting. 

Others  have  decided  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  enforce 
a dress  code  which  bans 
women  from  wearing  mini- 
skirts tight  leggings.  The 
shooting  of  several  street 
prostitutes  has  been  blamed 
on  Mr  Kabila's  forces. 

In  response  to  tbe  criti- 
cisms, Mr  Kabila  has  ordered 
troops  to  stay  off  the  streets 
unless  they  have  orders  to  be 
there. 


Former  strongman  of  Bolivia 
scents  gentler  route  to  power 


Gen  Banzer  looks  likely  to  win  unexpected 
popular  favour  amid  discontent  over 
economic  reforms,  writes  Gavin  O’Toole 


AGED  7l,  General  Hugo 
Banzer  Sudrez  has  lost 
□one  OT  his  hunger  for 
power.  The  former  dictator 
who  ruled  Bolivia  with  an 
iron  fist  in  the  1970s  looks  in  a 
position  to  satisfy  his  appetite 
again  after  elections  on 
Sunday. 

Running  for  the  presidency 
for  the  fourth  time,  Gen 
Banzer  Is  ahead  in  the  polls 
as  voters  grow  weary  OT  accel- 
erated reforms  under  the  rul- 
ing Movimiento  Nacionaiista 
Revolucioaario  (MNR). 

It  is  small  comfort  to  those 
who  fear  the  general's  return 
that  the  horse-trading  between 
the  political  parties  after  the 
first  round  of  voting  will  not 
necessarily  guarantee  the  top 
job  for  the  candidate  who  wins 
at  tbe  ballot  box. 

As  the  parties  build  the  co- 
alitions in  congress  which  are 
likely  to  determine  the  choice 
of  president.  Gen  Banzer's 
success  may  depend  on  the 
support  OT  Jaime  Paz  Zamora, 
a former  president  and  tbe 
candidate  OT  tbe  centrist  Mo- 
vimiento Izquierda  Revolu- 
cionario  (MIR),  whose  cadres 
were  the  main  target  of 
repression  during 'the  brutal 
Bonzeroto  Emm  1971-78.  i 


After  seizing  power  in  a 
bloody  coup  in  August  1971, 
Gen  Banzer  imprisoned  and 
exiled  tans  OT  thousands  of  his 
opponents.  Trade  unions  and 
political  parties  not  loyal  to 
his  regime  were  banned,  and 
hundreds  of  mainly  leftwing 
dissidents  were  killed. 

A friend  of  General 
Augnsto  Pinochet  in  neigh- 
bouring Chile,  he  has  brushed 
off  reminders  of  past  atroc- 
ities and  prefers  to  field  for 
the  cameras  his  youthful  run- 
ning-mate, the  telegenic  Jorge 
Quiroga.  Their  conservative 
Accion  Democrdtica  Naciona- 
iista (ADN)  has  made  populist 
promises  to  fight  extreme 
poverty  among  Bolivia’s  in- 
digenous majority. 

Bolivia  has  long  vied  with 
Haiti  as  the  poorest  country 
in  the  western  hemisphere, 
and  the  ruling  party’s  waning 
support  is  partly  explained  by 
the  failure  of  tbe  outgoing 
president,  Gonzalo  Sanchez 
de  Loza  da,  to  improve  Living 
standards,  although  the  MNR  : 
has  not  been  helped  by  its 
choice  OT  the  lacklustre  Juan  , 
Carlos  Durdn  as  its  candidate. 

Mr  Duran  is  also  reaping 
the  bitter  harvest  of  years  of 
neo-liberal  reform  under  Mr 


‘Hoodwinked*  ex-wife  claims 
former  husband  was  a woman 


A WOMAN  from  Orange 
County  has  alleged  in  a 
lawsuit  that  the  man  she 
married  in  Las  Vegas  a year 
ago  tamed  out  to  be  a 
woman- 

Correen  Esther  Zahn- 
zinger  has  claimed  that  her 
former  spouse  is  refusing 
to  make  monthly  payments 
on  a $300,000  settlement 
(£190,000)  Intended  to  com- 
pensate her  for  being 
hoodwinked. 

Ms  Zahnzinger  is  asking 
for  a court  order  making 
Valerie  Inga  of  Santa  Ana 
honour  the  agreement. 

The  couple  were  married 
in  March  1996  and  sepa- 
rated seven  months  later. 


Ms  Zahnzinger’s  lawyer, 
Steven  Zwick,  said  that  his 
client  and  Inga  “did  have  a 
sexual  relationship,  but  I’m 
not  allowed  to  say  how  it 
was  perpetrated  ...  It  was 
explained  to  me,  and  1 
thought  it  was  realistic.” 

The  marriage  was  an- 
nulled last  March.  Ms 
Zahnzinger  has  remarried. 

Marlin  Stapleton,  a law- 
yer representing  Ms  Inga, 
said  in  a letter  to  Ms  Zahn- 
zinger  that  his  client  was 
not  honouring  the  settle- 
ment agreement  because  it 
was  “devised  upon  the  no- 
tion of  ‘blackmail’  on  your 
part".  — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Sanchez  de  Lozada  which  was 
aimed  at  dismantling  tbe  in- 
flated state  sector  fashioned 
by  Gen  Banzer.  A millionaire 
mine  owner,  Mr  Sanchez  de 
Lozada  bas  masterminded  the 
overhaul  OT  Bolivia's  econo- 
my since  1985.  implementing 
painful  adjustment  policies 
which  tamed  23,000  per  cent 
inflation. 

The  reforms  have  centred 
on  an  unorthodox  form  of  pri- 
vatisation — called  "capital- 
isation'' in  Bolivia  — in 
which  foreign  Investors  take 
a 50  per  cent  stake  in  divested 
state  corporations  and  allow 
the  remaining  equity  to  form 
the  basis  OT  a universal  pri- 
vate pension  fund. 


The  reforms  have  brought 
the  government  into  repeated 
conflict  with  the  left  and  the 
trade  unions,  and  have 
fuelled  popular  resentment  at 
foreign  investors. 

Fatigue  from  the  pace  of 
reform  may  explain  the  swing 
in  support  towards  faces  from 
the  past  such  as  Gen  Banzer 
and  Mr  Paz  Zamora. 

The  latter  has  played  the 
nationalist  card  over  privati- 
sation. and  his  credentials 
may  have  been  boosted  by  the 
Washington's  decision  to 
deny  him  a visa. 

But  the  MNR  could  be  pun- 
ished by  an  increasingly 
young  electorate  distrustful 
of  traditional  politics. 
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Tackling  world  poverty 


The  UK  must  learn  to  punch  above  its  weight 


WORKING  to  eliminate  aid  is  not  an 
obvious  priority  when  it  comes  to  tack- 
ling global  poverty,  but  that  is  the  goal 
proclaimed  yesterday  by  Clare  Short, 
Britain's  first  ever  secretary  of  state  for 
international  development  Note  the 
new  title  and  cabinet  status,  for  they 
reflect  a changing  agenda  under  the 
Labour  government  Lynda  Chalker 
was  a conscientious  and  widely -ad- 
mired junior  minister  at  an  Overseas 
Aid  Administration  that  was  subordi- 
nate to  the  Foreign  Office  (and  badly 
embarrassed  by  the  famous  “entangle- 
ment" of  aid  and  arms  sales  in  the 
Pergau  Dam  affair).  Ms  Short's  arrival 
is  deliberately  intended  to  mark  a new 
departure.  An  Autumn  White  Paper  is 
to  set  out  her  strategy  more  fully. 

The  Department  for  International  De- 
velopment, she  announced  yesterday,  is 
to  act  within  government  as  an  advo- 
cate for  development,  with  ambitious 
plans  that  include  linking  trade,  debt, 
agricultural  policy,  the  environment 
and  aid  — a holistic  approach  that 
takes  account  of  the  wider  forces  shap- 
ing the  globalised  economy. 

For  without  this  even  the  most  gener- 
ous assistance  is  meaningless.  What  is 
the  point  of  helping  West  African  farm- 
ers if  their  livelihoods  are  being  de- 
stroyed by  cheap  European  Union 
goods  subsidised  by  the  Common  Agri- 
cultural Policy?  Or  backing  textile  in- 
dustries in  developing  countries  if 
trade  barriers  erected  by  the  first  world 
block  the  export  of  their  products? 

This  is  not  an  excuse  for  the  parsimo- 
ny of  the  wealthy:  aid  flows  from  the 
richest  to  the  poorest  are  at  an  historic 
low  and  Britain's  own  recent  record  is 
far  from  dazzling.  Labour  has  promised  j 
to  move  towards  the  UN  target  of  spend- 1 
ing  0.7  per  cent  of  GNP  on  overseas  j 
development  aid,  but  Ms  Short  is  prom- 
ising no  new  money  for  two  more  years. 

Yet  what  is  music  to  the  ears  of  I 
charities  like  Oxfam  and  Save  the  Chil- 


dren is  her  bold  Insistence  that  without 
tackling  broader  issues  in  a coherent 
and  integrated  way,  aid  can  be  little 
more  than  a token  gesture,  a splint  for  a 
broken  limb.  It  would  be  pity  if  she 
were  to  get  bogged  down  in  Whitehall 
turf  wars  — with  the  Treasury  and 
Department  of  Trade  — as  the  DFID 
tries  to  put  the  proper  consultative 
machinery  in  place,  and  acquire  clout 

Some  of  this  is  motherhood  and  apple 
pie:  no-one  can  disagree  with  her  state- 
ment that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  “any- 
thing more  unjust"  than  1.3  billion 
people  — a staggering  20  per  cent  of  the 
world's  population  — living  on  less 
than  $1  a day.  But  talk  of  a “global 
moral  community"  is  welcome  relief 
from  tired  mantras  about  the  universal 
benefits  of  free  trade. 

Britain's  change  of  government 
comes  at  a good  moment  in  the  develop- 
ment debate:  the  OECD  has  proposed 
measurable  targets  including  a halving 
of  world  poverty  by  2015,  to  be  achieved 
by  a partnership  between  developing 
countries,  international  financial  insti- 
tutions and  donor  countries;  the  Lome 
convention  on  trade  and  aid  relations 
between  the  European  Union  and  for- 
mer colonies  is  about  to  be  renegoti- 
ated. Next  month's  G7  summit  will  be 
looking  again  at  debt  relief.  Robin  Cook 
has  set  the  broad  framework  with  a call 
for  an  ethical  foreign  policy  that  puts 
more  emphasis  on  human  rights  and 
tightens  the  criteria  for  arms  sales  to 
unsavoury  regimes.  Those  rights  must 
include  clean  air.  clean  drinking  water, 
having  enough  uncontaminated  food  to 
eat  and  livelihoods  that  allow  people  to 
earn  their  keep  and  raise  healthy,  edu- 
cated children.  Tony  Blair’s  interna- 
tional stock  is  high:  watch  Bill  Clinton 
beat  a path  to  his  door  today.  So  this 
could  be  just  the  moment  to  give  new 
meaning  to  that  old  cliche  about  Britain 
punching  above  its  weight  — by  doing 
something  serious  about  world  poverty. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a free  lunch 


Utilities  conjuring  up  a profits  drought  won’t  dodge  the  levy 


Adam  Smith  wrote  in  The  Wealth  of  j 
Nations:  MApothecaries’  profit  is  be 
come  a byeword,  denoting  something  ! 
uncommonly  extravagant".  If  he  were 
alive  today  the  butt  of  his  anti-monop- 
oly temperament  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  the  utilities  which  are  now 
anxiously  waiting  to  hear  what  Gordon 
Brown  has  in  store  for  them  in  his  first j 
budget  Yesterday  Anglia,  the  first  of 
the  water  companies  to  declare  their 
results,  delivered  a business  school  les- 
son in  how  to  camouflage  profits.  A rise 
of  7.7  per  cent  in  pre-tax  profits  during 
drought-torn  1996/97  soon  became 
watered  down  to  a fall  of  £31  million 
after  providing  for  redundancy  costs  to 
the  end  of  the  century  and  other  ac- 
counting deductions.  The  company  still 
managed  to  raise  its  dividend  by  15  per  i 
cent  (compared  with  a rise  in  average 
earnings  of  4.5  per  cent)  and  warned 
that  it  would  have  to  borrow  money  in 
order  to  pay  the  proposed  utilities  tax. 
Pass  the  hat  round. 

The  fascinating  thing  about  the  levy 
is  how  popular  it  is.  This  is  partly 
because  it  is  perceived,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  as  a fiscal  Holy  Grail,  a tax 
that  hurts  no  one.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
national  tax  rebate  for  being  over- 
charged by  privatised  monopolies 
which  have  paid  their  top  executives 
extravagantly  while  overcharging  cus- 
tomers and  embarking  on  ill-fated  di- 
versifications in  the  UK  and  abroad. 
The  fact  that  the  proceeds  of  the  levy 
are  being  used  to  try  to  get  unemployed 
people  back  to  work  is  an  added  bonus. 


The  City  has  long  since  factored  a £3  to 
£5  billion  levy  into  its  calculations  and 
the  prospect  of  it  happening  hasn't 
diminished  the  appetite  of  American 
companies  to  make  take-over  bids  for 
UK  electricity  companies. 

Although  tiie  concept  of  the  levy  is 
right,  this  doesn’t  mean  that  it  will  be 
completely  fair  in  its  impact  Many  of 
the  shareholders  who  made  the  biggest 
gains  have  long  since  sold  their  hold- 
ings and  some  of  the  biggest  gainers 
sold  their  shares  on  the  first  day  of 
privatisation.  Otherwise  this  tax  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a free  lunch  that  a 
government  could  devise.  As  the  Gold- 
man Sachs/IFS  green  budget  argued 
this  week,  as  long  as  the  tax  is  defi- 
nitely a one-off  phenomenon  it  will  be  a 
straight  hit  on  shareholders  and  will 
have  only  a limited  effect  on  prices  and 
investment. 

Utilities  will  be  hoping  that  the  im- 
provement in  public  finances  forecast 
in  the  green  budget  will  persuade  the 
Chancellor  to  go  for  the  lower  end  of  the 
£3  to  £6  billion  harvest  that  he  is  hoping 
to  reap  from  the  levy.  According  to  the 
GS-  IFS  study,  the  Exchequer  could  be 
heading  for  a budget  surplus  in  a few 
years  time  if  all  goes  well  Gordon 
Brown,  however,  who  has  a radical 
agenda  to  address  and  is  believed  to 
favour  the  higher  end  of  the  range,  may 
think  otherwise.  He  may  be  more  im- 
pressed by  the  argument  that  if  he  is  to 
be  allowed  only  one  go  at  the  lemon 
then  it  should  be  squeezed  until  the 
pips  squeak. 


A millionaire,  but  an  English  hero 

There  is  more  to  a rich  life  than  meeting  the  Spice  Girls 


LENNY  LOTTERY  from  the  Mirror  was 
there.  Sir  Lenny  Lottery  from  the  Sun 
and  the  charming  Lady  Lucinda 
Lottery  were  there.  Hordes  of  journal- 
ists, cameramen,  TV  crews,  the  scions 
of  Camelot,  PRs.  well-wishers,  assorted 
hangers-on  — they  were  there  too. 
Moor  Park  Golf  Club  in  Hertfordshire 
was  the  setting  — higher  Home 
Counties  naff;  spurious  excitement  to 
be  served  with  the  bubbly.  It  held  all 
the  promise  of  a night  out  at  String- 
fellow's.  but  we'd  reckoned  without 
the  star  of  the  show:  David  Ashcroft, 
new  Lottery  millionaire  and  English 
hero. 

Thirty-year-old  Mr  Ashcroft,  as  the 
tabloids  (see  pages  1-17)  were  shocked 
to  discover,  had  never  had  a girlfriend, 
bad  never  been  abroad,  hates  sport 
didn't  own  a car,  doesn’t  drink  or 
smoke.  He  lives  for  his  family  and  his 
idea  of  a good  time  is  caravanning  with 
his  sister  in  Southport.  Would  winning 


£12.3  million  change  his  life?  He  was 
thinking  of  buying  a van.  Why  not  a 
Porsche?  Do  Porsche  make  vans?  Did  he 
want  to  meet  the  Spice  Girls?  No,  his 
hero  was  John  Blythe  from  the 
Antiques  Road  Show.  He  had  no  plans 
to  give  up  his  job  as  a cabinet  maker 
and  there  didn’t  appear  to  be  any  skele- 
tons in  his  cupboards. 

The  English  male  who  is  in  thrall  to 
his  mother,  never  marries,  is  suspi- 
cious of  abroad  is  a classic  type  — 
Philip  Larkin  in  his  dingy  bedsit  speaks 
for  recluses  across  the  generations. 
They  wear  anoraks  or  ill-fitting  suits, 
are  obsessive  about  hobbies  (trains, 
stamps,  pigeons,  Billy  Fury  records), 
remember  their  nieces’  birthdays.  Best 
of  all  they  don't  buy  the  tabloid  money/ 
sex/soap  hype.  They  are  necessary 
agents  of  subversion,  eccentrics  in  a 
world  of  dull  conformity.  There  is  more 
to  life  than  Posh  Spice;  a well-made 
bookcase  for  a start 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


KSS  | Murdered  for  (and  by)  his  country 


THE  Roger  Saint  case  has 
I demonstrated  the  lmoor- 


I demonstrated  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  rigorous  hitIm 
which  social  workers  must 
undertake  on  those  wishing 
to  foster  or  adopt  children 
(Disgrace  of  an  Itinerant  pae- 
dophile, May  24).  There  are 
two  areas  where  urgent 
change  is  Indicated  and  I 
hope  that  Paul  Boateng  will 
address  them  when  he  takes 
the  action  he  has  promised  in 
order  to  close  the  loopholes  in 
the  system. 

First,  all  prospective  foster 
carers  and  adoptive  parents 
should  be  checked  against  the 
Department  of  Health  Consul- 
tancy Index  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  List  99. 
These  registers  contain  de- 
tails of  members  of  staff  or 
volunteers  who  are  dismissed 
or  resign  in  circumstances 
which  give  rise  to  concerns 
about  their  suitability  to 
work  with  children. 

Second.  Paul  Boateng  needs 
to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty 
many  voluntary  agencies  ex- . 
perience  in  gaining  access  to 
information  about  the  convic- 
tions of  those  who  are  being 
employed  to  work  with  chil- 
dren. A national  pilot  scheme, 
the  Voluntary  Organisation 
Consultancy  Service  (VOCS) 
was  set  up  some  years  ago  by 
the  Home  Office  and  the  De- 
partment of  Health  to  provide 
this  information  for  a number 
of  national  organisations:  this 
was  intended  to  be  an  interim 
arrangement  pending  a 
review  of  arrangements  for 
access  to  criminal  records 
which  began  in  1993.  In  a 
Home  Office  Circular  in  1994 
(HOC  42/94)  it  was  stated  that 
"membership  of  VOCS  is 
closed  and  the  service  is  not 
expected  to  accept  new  mem- 
bers under  present  arrange- 
ments". Three  years  on,  we 
are  still  waiting  for  the  ar- 
rangements to  be  introduced. 

In  the  meantime  many  new 
voluntary  organisations  have 
started  up,  including  a num- 
ber of  Independent  fostering 
agencies.  While  local  authori- 
ties may  assist  with  checks  on 
foster  parents,  they  are  not 
allowed  to  undertake  checks 
on  staff  for  voluntary  agen- 
cies. This  situation  must  be 
resolved. 

Felicity  Collier. 

Director.  British  Agencies 
for  Adoption  and  Fostering. 
Skyline  House. 

200  Union  Street, 

London  SE1 OLX. 


I AM  56  years  old  but  until 
June  of  1996  did  not  know 
that  I had  ever  had  a great 
uncle  William  (Review  of  fir- 
ing squad  deaths.  May  28).  It 
was  only  when  carrying  out 
an  amateur  tracing  of  our 
family  tree  that  I discovered  a 
reference  to  him.  Sergeant 
Joseph  William  Stones  (Dur- 
ham Light  Infhntry)  had  been 
completely  expunged  from  all 
of  my  family  records  and  his 
name  bad  never  been  men- 
tioned in  my  lifetime. 

His  late  wife  was  Informed 
that  be  had  been  killed  in 
action  in  France  in  January 
1917  (this  is  clearly  shown  on 
Memorial  Cards  which  1 now 
have).  It  was  only  some  weeks 
later,  when  her  Widow’s  Pen- 
sion was  stopped,  that  she 
was  told  he  had  been  executed 
for  cowardice.  This  left  her 
and  two  small  children  desti- 
tute. The  ramifications  of  this 
leaves  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion and  reflects  great  shame 
on  those  responsible.  By  in- 
credible good  luck,  all  of  my 
great  uncle's  coart  martial 
papers  have  survived  their  75 
years  of  convenient  secret 
storage. 

They  show  a lengthy  and 
cogent  submission  from  Sgt 
Stones  describing  what  hap- 
pened during  the  Incident  for 
which  he  was  tried.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a written  refer- 
ence from  his  immediate  su- 
perior, a lieutenant  (who  had 
been  with  him  for  10  months) 
describing  him  as  a very 
brave  soldier  and  "the  last 
man  I would  have  thought 


1 capable  of  cowardice".  There 
Is  at  the  very  least  grave 
doubt  concerning  the  conduct 
of  his  trial.  My  family  obvi- 
ously knew  nothing  of  this 
and  I deeply  regret  they  be- 
haved as  they  did. 

I feel  proud  to  be  a blood 
relative  of  a brave  and  hon- 
ourable man  who  was  mur- 
dered for  his  country.  I seek  a 
full  pardon  and  an  apology 
from  the  War  Office  on  his  be- 
half and,  perhaps  more  im- 
portantly, that  his  name  be 
recorded  on  his  local  War 1 
Memorial  alongside  those  of 
his  comrades. 

Tom  Stones. 

Barnbank  Lane, 

Stafford, 

Staffs  ST17. 


TO  ARGUE  that  a veil 
should  be  drawn  over  the 


I should  be  drawn  over  the 
execution  of  men  shell- 
shocked and  traumatised  by  a 
war,  the  true  horror  of  which 
is  beyond  imagination,  is 
shameflil. 

Another  article  In  the  same 
issue  (Iron  discipline  en- 
forced by  executions.  May  28) 
makes  clear  that  court  mar- 
tials  were  hurried,  perfunc- 
tory and  in  some  cases  illegal 
and  that  even  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  day  resulted  in 
innocent  men  being  executed. 
John  Des  saner. 

84  Buckingham  Road, 

London  E182NJ. 


shock  to  first  world  war  sol- 
diers accused  of  cowardice,  as 
if  to  do  otherwise  leaves  them 
tainted  with  some  unpardon- 
able sin. 

It  may  be  true  that  shell 
shock  played  a role  in  many 
cases,  but  can  we  not  simply 
accept  that  these  men  suc- 
cumbed to  fear  In  the  most 
horrendous  of  circumstances? 
John  Gosling- 
87  Arncliffe  Drive, 

Heelands. 

Milton  Keynes  MK13  7LF. 


THE  perceived  paramount 
importance  of  courage  in 


IS  YOUR  argument  that 
“public  opinion  has  exoner- 


YOUR  Leader  (May  29) 
misses  the  point:  finan- 


■ misses  the  point:  finan- 
cial restitution  is  not  at  issue 
since  few  dependents  are  still 
alive. 

The  suggestion  that  what 
people  expected  at  the  time 
should  be  given  more  consid- 
eration in  judging  the  issue  is 
simply  a cop-out.  Was  the 
wholesale  execution  of  the 
slaves  involved  in  the  Sparta- 
cus  revolt  justifiable  simply 
because  the  Roman  middle 
classes  (and  upwards)  consid- 
ered them  as  servants  with- 
out any  rights? 

Of  course  not  our  shared 
moral  values  would  progress 
but  little  if  successive  genera- 
tions had  taken  that  line. 

Nigel  Wade. 

14  Steeidon  Drive, 

Dalrymple  KA6  6DD.  , 


■"public  opinion  has  exoner- 
ated cowardice”  really  much 
of  an  advance  on  the  appeals 
to  “discipline”  and  "exam- 
ple" preferred  by  the  politi- 
cians and  senior  military  fig- 
ures who  oversaw  the 
slaughter?  Like  the  architects 
of  the  blood-drenched  debacle 
of  the  "Great"  war  you  seem 
oblivious  to  ideas  such  as 
shock,  trauma  and  nervous 
breakdown.  The  surviving 
relatives  of  those  executed 
simply  for  being  111  most  cer- 
tainly do  deserve  a formal , 
review  and,  where  appropri- ! 
ate.  a fill!  public  apology. 

(Dr)  T Mile  w a. 

Darwin  College, 

University  of  Kent, 

Canterbury  CT2  7NF.  , 


I FIND  it  sad  that  we  seem 
intent  on  attributing  medi- 


■ intent  on  attributing  medi- 
cal conditions  such  as  shell 


I importance  of  courage  in 
soldiering  Is  exactly  the 
reason  why  the  war  was  such 
a disaster  in  the  first  place. 
Clearly,  courage  is  required 
but  it  is  not  the  be-all  and  end- 
all.  The  insistence  on  the  pri- 
macy of  courage  is  still  a 
problem  — some  of  the  "he- 
roic" acts  of  the  Falklands 
war  might  have  been  better 
avoided  perhaps. 

The  pardoning  of  these  men 
would  be  of  no  use  to  them 
and  of  little  use  to  their  fam- 
ilies but  it  might  send  a mes- 
sage to  the  military  that  a 
more  reasonable  approach  Is 
required. 

Let  a monument  be  raised 
to  the  pardoned  and  let  it 
replace  the  statue  of  Haig  in 
Whitehall  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  displace  the  myth 
that  with  a little  more  cour- 
age, the  machine-gun  bullets 
won’t  kill  you. 

Peter  Griffiths. 

14  Portland  Square, 

London  El  9QR. 


THEN  1 To 


Roisin  McAliskey:  an  appeal 


AS  innocent  ex-prisoners 
and  campaigners  against 


Hands  off  mobile  phones 


WE  at  the  Automobile 
Association  do  not  dis- 


AS  the  child  of  a family  who 
fostered  many  children 


/^fostered  many  children 
over  a period  of  IS  years,  1 am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  fact 
that  those  few  foster  carers 
who  choose  to  take  on  such  a 
role  for  sinister  motives 
receive  a great  deal  of  media 
attention  while  those  who 
dedicate  their  time  and 
money  out  of  a genuine  love 
and  social  conscience  are 
largely  ignored. 

The  majority  of  foster  car- 
ers in  this  country  are  not 
paid  for  their  labour.  They 
receive  only  a small  allow- 
ance which  is  insufficient  to 
cover  the  costs  of  childcare. 
The  idea  that  the  care  of  chil- 
dren should  only  be  moti- 
vated by  altruism  rather  than 
by  economic  considerations 
is  pervasive.  Those  who 
choose  to  provide  such  care 
frequently  forego  paid  em- 
ployment to  do  so. 

A reasonable  working  wage 
would  increase  the  number  of 
genuinely  caring  people  from 
all  social  backgrounds.  There 
would  be  more  families  to 
choose  from  and  the  social 
services  would  no  longer  be 
forced  to  place  children  in  un- 
certain environments. 

Helen  Ward. 

31  Bateman  Street, 

Cambridge  CB2 1NB. 


W Association  do  not  dis- 
agree with  the  measures  you 
suggest  to  combat  the  prob- 
lem of  drivers  using  hand- 
held phones  on  the  move 
(Leader,  May  27).  However, 
hands-free  mobile  telephones 
are  different  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  suggest  that  they 
are  more  distracting  than 
other  demands  on  a driver's 
attention,  such  as  the  car 
radio  or  children  in  the  back. 
Proposing  a ban  on  all  mobile 
telephone  use  at  the  wheel  is 
an  over-reaction. 

You  are  right  to  say  that 
education  is  the  key  to  im- 
proving driver  behaviour,  as 
it  was  in  shifting  attitudes  on 
drink-driving.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  have  to  rely  on 
drivers,  and  those  at  the  other 
end  of  the  telephone,  to  show 
commonsense.  And  the  police  , 
already  have  all  the  powers  1 
they  need  if  they  deem  a 
motorist  to  be  putting  others 
at  risk. 

Andrew  Howard. 

Head,  A A Road  Safety.  i 

Norfolk  House,  I 

Priestley  Road.  Basingstoke,  | 
Hampshire  RG249NY.  ! 


YOUR  Strictures  on  the  use 
of  mobile  ohones  in  cars 


■ of  mobile  phones  in  cars 
should  also  apply  to  "in-car 
entertainment  systems". 
Many  of  these  are  so  compli- 
cated that  one  cannot  switch 
channels  or  from  radio  to  tape 
or  CD  player  without  taking 
one’s  eyes  off  the  road. 

Nobody  knows  how  many 
accidents  this  causes  because 
no  survivor  would  admit  to 
having  been  engaged  in  fid- 
dling with  the  radio-stereo  at 
the  time  of  a collision  for  fear 
or  a charge  of  dangerous  or 
careless  driving.  In  an  acci- 
dent in  which  the  driver  was 
lolled  there  would  be  no 
evidence. 

I write  from  experience. 
The  only  accident  I have  been 
involved  in  for  25  years  amt 
when  I was  trying  to  find  traf- 
fic news  in  an  unfamiliar  car. 

Car  radios/music  centres 
should  be  made  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  change  stations 
or  mode  while  the  car  is  in 
gear.  I suspect  that  there 
would  be  a significant  fan  in 
the  number  of  road  accidents. 
F J Branston. 

29  The  Embankment, 

Bedford  MK40  3PE. 


#%and  campaigners  against 
injustice  we  wish  to  express 
our  deep  concern  over  Roisin 
McAliskey  (Roisin  McAliskey 
gives  birth  to  a girl,  May  27). 
The  reputation  of  the  British 
judicial  system  has  suffered 
greatly  over  the  past  few 
years.  It  can  only  be  further 
eroded  if  Ms  McAliskey  is  to 
be  sent  back  to  prison  with 
her  new  baby.  Ms  McAliskey 
can  offer  sureties  from  MPs, 
members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  members  of  her 
own  community. 

If  the  only  reason  to  deny 
her  bail  is  the  seriousness  of 
the  crime  of  which  she  Is  sus- 
pected then  we  urge  people  to 
consider  the  following:  she 
has  no  criminal  record.  She 
has  not  even  been  charged 
with  any  crime.  She  can  sup- 
ply clear  proof  that  she  was  in 
Northern  Ireland  when  she 
was  alleged  to  be  in  Germany. 

Ms  McAliskey  has  already 
suffered  greatly,  to  return  her 
and  her  baby  to  prison  would 
be  unforgivable.  The  only  just 
and  humane  decision  is  to 


grant  Ms  McAliskey  uncondi- 
tional bail  until  the  case  is 
resolved.  Prison  is  no  place 
for  babies,  nor  for  the 
Innocent 
Judith  Ward. 

Billy  Power,  Paddy  Hill, 
Gerry  Hunter,  Hugh 
Callaghan  (Birmingham  Six). 
Jim  Robinson.  Michael 
Hickey,  Vincent  Hickey 
(Bridgewater  Four) 

Ann  Whelan.  Anne  Skett. 
c/0  Slaney  Court, 
Chamberiayne  Road, 

London  NWiO. 


A royal  salaam 


DIANA  looks  lovelier  than 
ever  in  shalwar  bmom 


L^ever  in  shalwar  kameez 
(Princess  in  Pakistan.  May 
23):  Prince  Charles  entertains 
a Muslim  personality  in  Mus- 
lim robes:  is  there  any  poss- 
ibility that  the  Prince  and  the 
Princess  of  Wales  will  bury 
the  hatchet,  remarry  and  em- 
brace the  Islamic  faith? 

B Sothisrihari. 

374  Longbanks. 

Harlow,  Essex  CM18  7PG. 


A Country  Diary 


Straight  to  the  heart  of  prejudice 


I AM  very  distressed  by  the 
comments  of  Nicholas  Wto- 
terton  MP  and  the  Rev  Ian 
Brown  about  the  gay  couple 
who  wish  to  have  a child  by 
suiTOgacy  (Gay  pair  insist  on 
right  to  ‘family  child’  May  28). 

Mr  Winter-ton  refers  to 
“children  and  babies  [becom- 
ing!pawns  in  the  need  for  in- 
dividuals to  gratify  their  emo- 
but,  aside  from  the 
loaded  word,  pawns,  is  thic 
not  exactly  why  most  people 
have  children?  Mr  Brown  saw 
"this  is  the  wrong  environ- 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-maff  address  Is 
supplied:  please  Include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters:  shorter  ones  are  more 
likely  to  appear.  We  regret  we 
cannot  acknowledge  those  not 
used. 


ment  in  which  to  bring  up 
children”.  So  apparently  a 
cotiple  who  dearly  love  each 
other  very  much,  and  have 
evidently  made  a considered 
choice  to  raise  a child  can  be 
the  "wrong  environment"?  I 
have  a horrible  suspicion  that 
Mr  Brown  would  regard  a 
household  with  two  (hetero- 
sexual) parents  who  were  con- 
stantly at  each  other's  throats 
as  more  acceptable. 

Colin  Fine. 

66  High  Ash, 

Shipley,  W Yorks  BDI8 1NE. 


CROOK,  Co  Durham:  It’s  hard 
enough  to  stay  indoors  during 
long,  light  evenings  at  the  best 
of  times,  but  when  the  sky 
began  to  clear  after  a day  of 
incessant  rain  the  urge  to 

make  the  most  of  the  last  hour  : 

of  daylight  was  Irresistible 
We  walked  across  footpaths 
bordered  by  drifts  of  stitch- 
wort  flowers  weighed  down  by 
water  droplets,  past  hedges 
wtere  rata  had  beaten  fee 
petals  off  the  crab  apple 
blossom,  and  along  fee  net- 
wmk  of  narrow  lanes.  The 
setting  sun  broke  through  fee 

clou*  — fee  first  ^ 

sunshine  of  the  day  _ sending 
searchlight  beams  sweeping 
across  the  landscape,  out- 
Jning  silhouetted  sheep  wife 
a nm  of  light,  spotlighting 
^fless  ash  trees  against  a 
JgSgnB  Sky  and^fKSng 
Puddles.  Patches  erf 

SerehtSLQTCr  **  P°«* 

wnere  three  swans  — fast 
year's  cygnets,  still  wife  a Few 

SKiJSKi"" drifled  <£er 

the  limpid  surface,  in  the  next 


Pasture  we  watched  four  lap- 
wing chicks  clambering 
through  the  sodden  grass, 
under  the  watchful  eve  of 
three  adult  birds.  Suddenly 
“fire  was  a “peewit"  alarm 
call  and  the  chicks  vanished 
in  fee  grass.  A crow  flapped 
low  over  the  hedge  towards 
the  chicks,  with  a lapwing  to 
hot  pursuit.  Two  more  crows 
and  the  remaining 
defenders  rose  Into  the  air  to 
fend  them  off.  Last  week  there 
w^e  eigit  lapwing  chicks  to 
jhjsfield  — the  crows  have 
PtwwWy  accounted  for  fee 
rest.  TTils  time  they  were 
the  iapwfng 

fa*?-  diad  away.  The 
last  light  was  fading  as  we 

jrafltod  back  through  the  pas- 

*****  of  6o«* 

that  was  almost  lnwi. 
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Diary 


MaHhew  Normal 


« M MLTH  Mandy  Mandel 
■Ilf  son's  much-hyped 
WI  TV  Interview  less 
than  a week  away,  the  Jew* 
ish  Chronicle  reminisces 
about  the  cause  offals  Lach- 
rymose performance.  Tony 
Mandelsan,  the  minister’s 
father,  worked  in  the 
paper’s  advertising  depart- 
ment for  more  than  30 
years,  and  close  students  of 
Mandy  will  find  Jemti  Fra- 
zer's article  essential  read- 
ing. Among  much  else  that 
is  instructive.  we  learn  that 
Mandelson  Pere  was  really 
called  George  but  “he  liked 
the  name  Tony  better”;  that 
be  had  a liberal  relationship 
with  the  strict  truth,  claim- 
ing variously  to  be  Marks  & 
Spencer's  largest  private 
shareholder,  and  the  first 
Aided  soldier  into  Den- 
mark;  and  that — and  I 

swear  nn  not  making  this 
tip;  itfs.aU  there  an  page  two 
— he  was  known  at  the  JC, 
behind  his  back,  as 
“Mandy".  He  was  also  a bit 
of  an  exhibitionist  “No  City 
annual  meeting  was  com- 
plete,” writes  Ms  Frazer, 
“without  the  dapper  figure 
of  Mandy  Mandeisaa,  glass 
in  hand,  spraying  'dear  boy* 
around  like  confetti.”  it’s 
too  mnch  to  cope  with  in  one 
go.  We  win  return  to  Mandy 
MandeJson  Snr,  father  of 
Mandy  Mandelson  H,  tomor- 
row, when  my  strength  may 
have  returned. 


ja  BLOW  is  dealt  to  the 
Mm.  leadership  ambitions 
our  former  Youth 
Culture  Correspondent:  Dr 
Julian  Lewis  is  supporting 
John  Redwood.  “It  has,”  he 
modestly  tells  us,  “been 
widely  reported  that  I'm 

^flrhiphhn-  T think  tip  is  a 

man  of  principle  and  integ- 
rity.” lids  endorsement 
from  Julian,  who  says  he  is 
settling  in  well  at  Westmin- 
ster (“Tin  finding  it  an  ex- 
tremely challenging  and  ex- 
citing experience”)  has  led 
Diary  forecaster  Steptoe  to 
lengthen  Mr  Redwood's 
odds  to 250-1.  The  dog 
reports  money  for  Kenneth 
Clarke  (outright  favourite 
at  7-4)  and  the  late  Harry 
Worth  (m  to  10-1),  while  a 
surprise  late  market  move  is 
reported  on  last  minute  en- 
trant the  Honey  Monster, 
who  is  thought  to  appeal  to 
both  wings  of  the  party. 

I AM  baffled  by  a press 
release  for  last  night's 
British  Sports  Ball  at  the 
frOndO"  HIHnw  Park  Tjme 
“Tony  Banks  MP  will  be  at- 
tending the  black  tie  event 
in  ajounge  suit,  "it  an- 
nounced. “not.  we  are  told, 
as  any  kind  of  statement, 
but  simply  because  he  is 
coming  on  from  another  en- 
1 gagement.”  What  a tragedy 
: Mr  Banks  (the  last  man  to 
| jump  on  any  voguish  New 
Labour  bandwagon)  wasn't 
aware  of  the  results  ofDiary 
research  suggesting  that  the 
Hilton  has  introduced  a star- 
tling innovation  it  calls  the 
“private  room”.  Also 
known,  more  technically,  as 
a “changing  room”,  this  is  a 
space  in  which  guests  of 
honour  at  ftinctions  are  per- 
mitted to  swap  one  set  of 
clothesfor  another.  Still, 
he’ll  know  for  next  time. 

AT  Tower  Hamlets, 

that  paradigm  of  local 
government  compe- 
tence, the  plot  appears  to 
thicken.  You  win  recall  how 
the  Council  first  paid  Price 
Waterhouse  £35,000  to  com- 
pile a shortlist  of  candidates 

for  director  of  social  ser- 
vices;  then  gave  the  job  to 
someone  not  on  that  list; 
and  finally  returned  to 
square  one  by  sacking  Jim 
Lim  before  he  started.  Now 
rumours  suggest  that  Mr 
Um  is  pushing  for  a payoff 
of  two  years' salary— about 
£150,000.  The  press  office  de- 
nies any  agreement  has 
been  reached,  but  says  that 
•’discussions  continue  with 
Jim  about  his  future”.  We 
await  the  outcome. 


Jobs  circle  that  must 
be  squared 


[Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


■■foSTRR  Jarvis  writes 
Whom  Bletchley  Parte  to 
■ correct  one  of  our  in- 

flntteshnaUy  rare  mistakes. 
When  the  Sun  ran  a 50p  per 
minute  phone  competition 
to  win  the  shirt  Eric  Can- 
tona wore  in  his  last  match 
(against  West  Ham.  as  tiie 
paper  stated  In  paragraph 
two;  the  question,  in  para- 
graph ten,  asked  which  team 
Cantona  played  his  last 
match  against),  we  appealed 
for  help  to  Bletchley’s  leg- 
endary Enigma  decoding 
machine.  However,  as  Dr 
Jarvis  points  out.  Enigma 
“was  a German  device;  what 
you  need  is  the  Allied  mar 
chines  (eg  “Bombe”)  for  de- 
cryption”. Meanwhile,  at- 
tempts to  discover  bow 
many  Son  readers  failed  to 
crack  the  code,  and  what  Is 
happening  to  all  the  money, 
have  so  for  foiled. 


THE  first  significant 
gathering  of  the 
Labour  movement 
since  the  election  took 
place  yesterday.  Organised  by 
the  TUC,  it  was  an  occasion  of 
quiet  exultation.  John  Ed- 
monds said  bow  pleased  he 
was  to  be  introducing,  at  last, 
a Secretary  of  State.  Robin 
Cook  made  some  well-honed 
jokes  about  no  longer  having  a 
shadow  before  his  name,  nor 
yet  a shadow  behind  him, 
since  the  Tory  spokesmen  on 
foreign  and  security  affairs 
had  both  lost  their  seats,  it 
was  all  very  cosy.  And  yet  I 
sensed  I was  present  in  the 
forum,  and  perhaps  alongside 
the  politician,  likely  to  put 
most  sharply  to  the  test  what 
New  Labour  really  thinks  it  is 
about. 

This  was  the  TUC  in  Euro- 
pean mode.  Like  other  trade 
union  federations,  it  wants  to 
muscle  in  on  the  agenda  at 
next  month’s  Amsterdam 
summit,  and  is  pressing  both 
for  an  employment  chapter  in 
the  revised  Maastricht  treaty, 
and  expansion  of  the  social  ! 


chapter  which  Labour  is 
about  to  ratify.  The  TUC,  like 
almost  everyone  except  the 
Conservative  Party,  wants  ur- 
gent action  to  deal  with  an  EU 
unemployment  total  running 

at  around  .20  million.  It  also 
wants  more  social  protection. 
What  it  hesitates  to  face  is  the 
certain  incompatibility,  at 
some  level,  of  these  two  pur- 
poses. So.  at  the  present  eu- 
phoric moment,  does  the 
Labour  Party. 

Making  jobs  a priority  is, 
without  doubt,  prime  pottles 
Among  Mr  Cook's  several  vir- 
tues is  an  ability  to  give  state- 
ments of  the  obvious  a new 
resonance,  and  here  be  was 
right  to  say  that  Amsterdam 
| will  have  foiled  if  it  produces 
smoother  decision-making 
I processes  while  leaving  the 
daily  lives  of  the  citizens  un- 
j touched.  Job  creation  and  job 
, enhancement  are  vital  for  po- 
litical as  well  as  economic 
reasons.  Joblessness  is  the 
biggest  single  reason  why  so 
many  people  make  the  EU  in 
general,  and  the  single  cur- 
rency in  particular,  the  scape- 
goat for  every  civic  short- 
coming they  can  think  nf 

Hardly  anyone  could  cavil, 
therefore,  at  tbe  revival  of  job- 
speak  In  regime  rhetoric.  Part- 
nership. pacts,  structures, 
teams,  programmes;  these  reel 
easily  off  the  lips  of  politicians 
who,  unlike  their  predeces- 
sors, believe  in  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  and  are  sure 
government  must  do  some- 
thing about  it.  Not  long  ago, 


when  Jacques  Santer  sought 
British  support  for  an  EU  em- 
ployment initiative,  John 
Major  replied;  “Social  part- 
nership simply  does  not  oper- 
ate In  the  same  way  in  the  UK 
as  elsewhere.”  It  will  be  a long 
time  before  a British  leader 
says  that  again  The  minimum 
wage,  works  councils,  parity 
for  part-time  workers:  these 
are  parts  of  tbe  Euro-drift 
with  which  Labour  appears  to 
be  as  sympathetic  as  the  TUC. 

But  which  side,  in  the 
broad,  is  Labour  really  on?  At 
tbe  end  of  last  week's  EU 
mini-summit  in  Noordwijk, 
President  Chirac  stated  with 
some  relief  that  the  European 
social  model  was  still  intact 
This  was  after  an  inaugural 
lecture  from  Prime  Minister 
Blair  that  apparently  cast 
doubt  on  it,  and  before  his 
own  weekend  electoral  catas- 
trophe. when  French  voters 
withdrew  support  from  a gov- 
ernment whose  policies,  in 
fovour  of  economic  and  mone- 
tary union  yet  also  of  a degree 
of  social  protection  that  Is 
wrecking  jobs,  have  been  spec- 
tacularly unsuccessful 

Tbe  TUC  meeting  didn’t  foce 
this  yesterday.  It  is  deep  Into 
the  belief,  after  all  these  years 
of  a government's  callous  in- 
difference, that  the  circle  can 
be  squared.  In  developing  an  ! 
argument  that  talks  about 
well-trained,  well-motivated 
workers,  secure  in  the  enter- 1 
prise  they  work  for.  it  was 
helped  by  the  Dutch  minister 
for  social  affairs.  Ad  Melkert.  I 


who,  as  well  as  urging  the 
need  to  rectify  Europe's  “limp- 
ing social  structure”,  insisted 
that  EMU,  for  from  being  at 
odds  with  the  social  model, 
could  not  survive  without  it 
Given  the  Netherlands'  recent 
economic  performance,  Mr 
Melkert  has  replaced  the 
1 Scandinavians  as  a prophet  of 
the  social  possibilities. 

The  question  for  govern- 
ment, however,  is  where  to 
draw  tbe  line.  An  end  to  tree- 
market  ruthlessness,  but  a be- 
ginning to...  exactly  what? 
Maintaining  competitiveness, 
as  all  insist,  but  at  what  cost 
to  the  social  dimension?  Ad- 
mitting the  need  for  flexibili- 
ty, but  constrained  by  how 
much  protection?  Desperately 
demanding  more  jobs,  but  on 
what  conditions?  In  its  pre- 
Amsterdam  report,  the  TUC. 
the  most  impeccably  pro-Euro- 
pean  body  in  the  country, 
challenges  many  old  perspec- 
tives. but  does  not  address  tbe 
consequences  of  the  fact  that, 
for  every  £100  spent  on  wages 


An  end  to 
tree-market 
ruthlessness, 
but  a beginning 
to  . . . 

exactly  what? 

in  the  UK,  employers  must 
add  £15  per  employee  in  social 
costs,  whereas  in  the  social 
model  countries  they  add 
much  more:  Germany  £31. 
Spain  £34.  France  £42.  Italy 
£44.  For  a small  business,  the 
social  model  creates  a deter- 
rent against  taking  on  labour. 

For  the  moment,  warm 
words  in  support  erf  a new 
social  attitude  are  enough  to 
see  Labour  sympathisers 
through  they  dilemmas.  But 
the  moment  of  conflict  cannot 
be  long  delayed.  The  shape  of 
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The  Queen,  the 
cabinet  maker 
and  £12  million 


it  Is  already  to  be  seen,  in  foct. 
in  the  language  of  Tony  Blair 
himself,  within  whose  soul  the 
decisions  will  eventually  be 
made. 

On  the  one  hand.  Mr  Blair  is 
an  apostle  of  protection.  He  is 
committed  to  the  social  chap- 
ter, puny  though  he  has  de- 
scribed it  as  being.  Mitigating 
the  harsher  side  of  capitalist 
renewal  is  the  very  essence  of 
New  Labour,  with  its  one-na- 
tionry.  its  social  critique  of 
the  Thatcherism  it  otherwise 
supports,  its  claim  to  be  the 
party  of  consensus  not  con- 
frontation. On  the  other  hand, 
when  Mr  Blair  launched  his 
business  manifesto  during  the 
election,  he  talked  with  excite- 
ment about  exporting  Anglo- 
Saxon  flexibility  io  Europe, 
not  about  importing  the  social 
model  here.  This  is  the  tenor 
of  what  he  has  said  since.  He 
is  emphatic  that  he  will  do 
nothing  to  weaken  British 
competitiveness:  a promise 
that's  hard  to  reconcile,  in  tbe 
real  world,  with  a quantum 
leap  in  the  social  protection 
for  which  the  TUC  argues. 

Robin  Cook  avoided  talking 
about  any  of  this  yesterday. 
When  nuance  comes  to  policy, 
and  push  to  shove . Mr  Cook’s 
instincts  win  be  with  tbe 
Europeans  not  the  Anglo-Sax- 
ons. Mr  Blair's.  J guess,  will  be 
the  opposite.  Each,  being  an 
accomplished  politician  with 
an  interest  in  avoiding  rows, 
will  find  ways  not  to  say  so. 
But  the  issue  cannot  be 
buried.  Tbe  ruling  prejudice 
will  be  disclosed,  one  way  or 
the  other,  in  the  level  the 
minimum  wage  is  set  at  in 
the  social-chapter  extensions 
we  accept  or  resist,  in  tbe 
playing-fields  we’re  prepared 
to  level  or  else  keep  sloping  to 
our  advantage.  To  believe 
there  are  no  hard  choices  to  be 
made  here,  and  no  conflict  at 
the  margin  between  jobs  and 
social  protection,  is  to  live  in  a 
dream-world:  a place  that  may 
survive  for  the  first  exuberant 
month,  but  will  not  outlast  the 
summer. 


Mark  Steel 


WATCHING  the  latest 
lottery  winner  sud- 
denly made  sense  of 
the  new  Government.  “The 
first  thing  I'm  going  lo  do  is 
get  some  new  tools,”  said  a 
cabinet  maker  this  week  as  be 
was  collecting  £12  million,  un- 
aware that  from  now  on  every 
time  he's  asked  to  make  some- 
one a cabinet  be  could  just  go 
up  the  shop,  buy  one,  give  it  to 
his  customer,  charge  him  two- 
pence and  enjoy  him  saying: 
"Bloody  bell,  what  marvellous 
service.” 

But  most  oT  us,  brought  up 
with  such  low  expectations, 
would  be  the  same.  Unable  to 
believe  we  could  have  what- 
ever we  wanted  we’d  just  pay- 
off our  Access  card  and  have  a 
night  up  the  posh  French  res- 
taurant. incapable  of  even 
denting  the  £12  million.  If  a 
tramp  won  the  lottery  he'd 
probably  say:  “I’m  going  to  gel 
all  new  Utter  bins  up  my  street 
so  1 don’t  get  so  dirty  when  I’m 
rummaging  through  them  for 
chicken  nuggets." 

So  it  is  with  Labour,  as  they 
behave  like  the  most  confused 
old  granny  unable  to  come  to 
terms  with  her  winnings.  “Oo 
we've  won  the  election  by  179 
dear.  Maybe  we  can-  call  each 
other  by  our  first  names; 
that’ll  be  nice,”  they  say,  need- 
ing someone  to  shout  “Look 
love,  you're  the  Government 
It’s  your  turn.  You  can  do 
whatever  you  like.” 

"Whatever  we  like?  Well 
why  don't  we  get  a ban  on 
tobacco  sponsorship  for  cousin 
Arnold,  he’s  always  wanted 
one  of  those.” 

In  foct  we've  all  become  a bit 
like  this,  so  used  to  everything 
the  Government  does  being 
atrocious  that  we  think  it’s 
marvellous  because  of  the  odd 
decent  announcement.  Al- 
though just  as  lottery  winners, 
unable  to  shed  habits  formed 
through  years  of  enforced  aus- 
terity find  they  go  into  shops 
thinking:  “Now  I can  afford 
those  expensive  Kettle  crisps 
but  Fd  better  only  get  one 
packet.”  Labour  have  made 
statements  like:  ’“Now  we’re 
the  Government  we  can  stop 
asylum  seekers  from  being  de- 
parted but  we’d  better  only 
stop  one  rich  one.  There’s  no 
point  in  showing  off.” 

Another  peculiar  habit  of 
winning  ticket  holders  that 
Labour  has  adopted  is  to  an- 
nounce that  they’ll  cany  on 
working  for  their  old  boss. ! 
Surely  the  cabinet  has  some  1 
sane  relatives  who  can  try  and 
explain  to  them:  “You’ve  won 
the  election.  You  don't  have  to 
listen  to  what  Mrs  Thatcher 
tells  you  any  more.”  Although 
the  response  would  probably 
be:  “But  J can’t  go  off  to 


Can  Britain  still  win  wars  and  keep  the  peace?  Martin  Wooilacott  argues  that  a 
defence  review  by  the  new  Government,  though  feared  by  the  military,  is  essential 

Boys  and  their  toys 

AS  THE  fleet  I genpy  situations  has  emerged,  i advanced  technical  equip- 1 However  valuable  en- 1 are  interesting  arguments 
beaded  for  the  varying  from  outright  aggres-  j ment,  and  skilled  military  hanced  surveillance  and  air  I over  whether  a class  of  multi- 
Falkland  Islands  sion,  as  in  Kuwait  and  Bos-  manpower  on  the  ground  are  power  are,  they  must  be  com-  purpose  small  carriers  would 
15  years  ago,  its  I nia,  to  the  kind  of  state  break- 1 all  three  necessary  ingredi-  bined  with  well-trained  infan-  be  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
commanders  I downs  seen  in  Somalia,  and  ( ents  In  even  half-successful  ( try,  or  other  troops  in  the  than  the  more  specialised 


AS  THE  fleet 
headed  for  the 
Falkland  Islands 
15  years  ago,  its 
commanders 

began  their  planning  in  the 
grim  knowledge  that  Britain 
barely  had  the  ships,  aircraft, 
or  weapons  systems  needed 
i for  tbe  operation  ahead.  They 
were  among  many  officers 
who  had  reason  to  detest  the 
word  “review”,  which  in  this 
case  had  stripped  the  Navy 
and  the  Royal  Marines  erf 
some  of  the  tools  they  had 
once  possessed  and,  by  with- 
drawing Endurance,  had  ac- 
tually precipitated  the  war 
they  now  bad  to  fight. 

The  Falklands  War,  Brit- 
ain's only  independent  mili- 
tary undertaking  against  an- 
other state  in  recent  history, 
was  a war  caused  by  a review  ; 
and  almost  lost  by  a review, 
in  this  case  that  of  the 
Thatcher  government  in  its 
first  term  of  office.  Now  we 
are  to  have  another  of  these 
exercises,  and  the  British  ser- 
vices will  once  again  be  out- 
wardly ready  to  cooperate 
i with  their  civilian  masters, 
and  inwardly  fearful  of  the 
worst.  Reviews  have  too  often 
1 been  euphemisms  for  cutting 
spending,  with  the  only  strat- 
egy displayed  that  of  retain- 
ing military  rales  for  political 
reasons  while  removing  the 
funding  that  would  make 
them  genuinely  possible. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there 
is  no  case  for  a review,  but  it 
Vigg  to  be  one  that  does  not 
blindly  seek  a peace  dividend 
that  may  not  be  available. 
The  size  of  front-line  forces 
has  already  been  cut  by  a 
quarter  since  1989.  and  de- 
fence spending  by  a 
partly  under  the  previous 
government’s  last  review.  We 
are  spending  less  on  the 
forces  than  at  any  time  since 
the  years  after  the  first  world 
war.  when  we  could  see  no 
major  enemy  state.  That  is 
also  true  today.  But  one  dif- 
ference between  now  and 
then  is  that  a range  of  emer- 


gency situations  has  emerged, 
varying  from  outright  aggres- 
sion, as  in  Kuwait  and  Bos- 
nia, to  the  kind  of  state  break- 
downs seen  in  Somalia,  and 
for  a time  in  Rwanda.  A 
second  is  that  Western  forces, 
and  this  could  in  time  apply 
to  the  forces  erf  Russia  and 
other  states,  are  embedded  in 
a collective  structure  which 
has  to  an  extent  internation- 
alised them.  They  remain  last 
redoubts  of  national  pride, 
but  are  only  likely,  except  for 
foe  United  States  among  Nato 
countries,  to  be  used  in 
coalition. 

Britain  needs  to  retain  the 
capacity  to  defend  foe  Falk- 
lands, and,  within  its  own 
borders,  it  has  to  make  provi- 
sion for  Northern  Ireland.  Be- 
yond these  national  tasks, 
there  is  the  need  to  contribute 
toward  alliance  or  coalition 
forces.  Even  those  who  argue 
with  some  cause  that  Western 
interventions  should  be  kept 
to  a minimum  do  not  usually 
go  cm  to  assert  that  there  are 


advanced  technical  equip- 
ment, and  skilled  military 
manpower  on  foe  ground  are 
all  three  necessary  ingredi- 
ents in  even  half-successful 
intervention,  which  is  foe 
only  kind  we  have  seen  so  for. 
After  all,  Saddam  Hussein  is 
still  in  charge  of  Iraq,  and  the 
Bosnian  conflict  is  no  more 
than  stilled. 

The  changes  in  military 
technology  that  have  linked 
vastly  improved  surveillance  1 
to  precision  firepower  proved  | 
important,  for  instance,  in 
Bosnia.  Once  foe  political  will  I 
had  so  belatedly  been  sum- 1 
maned,  satellites  and  smart 
weapons  allowed  Nato  planes 
and  guns  to  attack  180  Bos- 
nian Serb  targets  with  a hit 
rate  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  In  earlier  con- 
flicts. They  also  ennabled  tar- 
gets to  be  destroyed  while 
sparing  civilians  and  soldiers 
nearby.  They  picked  up  evi- 
dence of  foe  Srebrenica  mas- 
sacres. They  may  also  have 
enabled  Britain  and  the 


However  valuable  en- 
hanced surveillance  and  air 
power  are,  they  must  be  com- 
bined with  well-trained  in  fan- 
try,  or  other  troops  in  the 
infantry  role,  on  the  ground. 
That  again  was  a lesson  of 
both  Bosnia  and  Somalia.  Sol- 
diers, however,  must  be 
trained  and  equipped  for  foe 
extreme  case  of  real  war  if  I 
they  are  to  fulfill  lesser  duties  , 
effectively.  What  this  all  sug- 
gests is  that  we  are  already 
beyond  foe  point  of  easy  cuts. 
Britain  and  foe  rest  of  Europe 
trail  foe  United  States  in  foe 
new  high  technology  systems 
and  even  spending  just  to  be 
compatible  with  American 
equipment  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pensive. let  alone  foe  attain- 
ment of  some  independent 
capacity.  Infantry  is  already 
so  shorthanded  that,  in  a 
fairly  comic  example  of  over- 
stretch, when  it  was  ap- 
proached recently  for  2,000 
troops  for  the  shooting  of  an 
American  war  film,  a 
harassed  Ministry  of  Defence 


Soldiers  must  be  trained  and  equipped  for  the  extreme  case 
of  real  war  if  they  are  to  fulfill  lesser  duties  effectively 


never  going  to  be  situations 
where  intervention  is  neces- 
sary. What  these  will  be  is 
naturally  unpredictable. 
There  might  not  be  another 
operation  like  Bosnia  or  like 
the  Gulf  War.  There  might 
not  be  another  Somalia,  or 
another  potential  Operation 
like  that  contemplated  for 
eastern  Zaire.  There  may  well 
be  more  situations  in  which 
Western  countries  are  feced 
by  covert,  irregular  cam- 
paigns to  which  smart  bombs 
or  infantry  battalions  are 
very  imperfect  responses.  In 
foct  the  only  certainty  is  that 
history  will  not  repeat  itself 
exactly.  What  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force  since  1989  has  dem- 
onstrated, however,  is  that 
there  are  certain  unvarying 
requirements.  Political  will. 


United  States  to  pick  up  com- 
munications between  Bel- 
grade and  Pale  that  could  pro- 
vide evidence  to  indict 
Belgrade  politicians  and  offi- 
cials, including  Milosevic 
himself.  These  high  technol- 
ogy systems,  which  are 
together  sometimes  referred 
to  as  foe  “Revolution  in  Mili- 
tary Affairs”,  foe  military 
version  of  foe  information 
Revolution,  have  some  over- 
enthusiastic  advocates,  but 
represent  liberating  instru- 
ments for  intervening  forces. 
In  other  situations  they  can 
also  be  more  than  useful  In 
Eastern  Zaire,  for  instance, 
satellites  and  Canberra 
flights  established  where  the 
Tost”  refugees  were  three 
months  ago  and  could  probe 
the  alleged  killings  now. 


explained  that,  what  with 
Northern  Ireland.  Bosnia,  foe 
Falklands,  and  many  other 
commitments,  it  could  not 
possibly  spare  them.  So  foe 
Hollywood  dollars  will  go  into 
foe  Irish  Army’s  pocket 
It  can  be  argued  that  Brit- 
ain does  not  need  its  ar- 
moured capacity  in  Germany 
and  could  do  without  the 
drain  on  resources  repre- , 
sen  ted  by  its  command  of  foe 
Rapid  Reaction  Force  there.  It 
is  also  suggested  that  the  i 
Navy's  already  very  limited  > 
amphibious  and  air  capacity 
be  further  reduced-  The  army  | 
is  already  arguing  that  with-  j 
drawing  armour  from  Ger- 
many to  Britain  would  cost 
more  than  it  saved,  and  the 
navy  that  it  must  retain  some 
general  capacity.  Here  there 


are  interesting  arguments 
over  whether  a class  of  multi- 
purpose small  carriers  would 
be  cheaper  and  more  efficient 
than  foe  more  specialised 
ships  now  being  planned.  The 
RAF  is  less  threatened  be- 
cause its  new  planes  are  com- 
ing from  multi-national  pro- 
jects. George  Robertson  has 
already  said  Trident  goes  on. 

Britain  is  not  the  only 
country  that  is  or  ought  to  be 
reviewing  its  forces.  The  US 
quadrennial  defence  review 
has  just  signalled  business  as 
usual  for  American  forces,  ir- 
ritating both  those  who  want 
more  high  technology  invest- 
ment and  those  who  think 
there  is  already  too  much 
spending  on  "toys”  rather 
than  "boys”.  The  French  de- 
fence establishment  is  stag- 
gering under  foe  impact  of 
foe  long  delayed  transition 
from  conscript  to  volunteer 
forces,  a change  deemed  in- 
dispensable after  France 
found  it  hard  to  put  up  a 
single,  admittedly  large,  bri- 
gade. for  foe  Gulf  War.  Ger- 
many. meanwhile,  has  de- 
vised a curious  mission  of 
providing  “mass"  military 
manpower  in  central  Europe, 
a mission  designed  largely  to 
put  off  painful  decisions.  Rus- 
sian politicians  and  soldiers 
are  openly  rowing  over  mili- 
tary reform.  There  is  not. 
needless  to  say.  much  co-ordi- 
nation between  these  reviews, 
even  with  countries  as  closely 
allied  as  France  and  Ger- 
many. The  Falklands  was  the 
last  national  war  Britain  is 
ever  likely  to  fight,  and  the 
war  against  foe  Soviets  which 
everybody  feared  Is  a night- 
mare of  foe  past  But  that  in 
a way.  makes  it  even  more 
difficult  There  Is  no  more 
complex  area  of  policy  than 
one  where  there  are  never 
enough  resources,  there  are 
intense  political  and  indus- 
trial pressures,  there  is  no 
way  of  providing  for  an  con- 
tingencies, and  where  even 
playing  safe  is  not  necessarily 
safe. 


Europe  without  asking  her 
I what  to  say.  She  is  the  Prime 
Minister,  you  know." 

The  same  is  true  of  the  mini- 
mum wage.  If  any  cabinet 
members  are  reading  let  me 
explain.  You  don't  have  to  con- 
sult employees  before  setting  a 
minimum  wage.  You’re  the 
Government  now.  There’s  no 
point  in  asking  employers 
whar  they’d  like  to  pay  their 
employees  because  they  al- 
ready pay  them  foal.  It’s  like  if 
Jack  Straw  announced  he  was 
consulting  with  criminals  over 
what  they'd  like  their  sentence 
to  be. 

It’s  tempting  to  think:  “Well 
you  can't  expect  too  much  loo 
soon.”  but  only  if  you  forget 
that  they  have  an  enormous 
mandate  fur  change.  If  you 
visited  that  cabinet  maker  in  a 
month’s  time  you  wouldn't 
think:  "He's  doing  ever  so  well 
with  his  £12  million:  he’s  got 
an  adjustable  hammer  and  a 
lovely  new  spirit  level." 

An  immediate  minimum 
wage  would  make  Labour  as 
radical  as  Helmut  Kohl,  the 
right  to  join  n union  would 
make  them  as  Bolshevik  as 
Bill  Clinton,  cancellation  of 
the  royal  yacht  would  leave 
them  less  Republican  than  Jac- 
ques Chirac  and  a top  tax  rate 
of  50  per  cent  would  be  as  Old 
Labour  its  the  first  eight  years 
of  Thatcher.  Yet  measures  like 
this  are  usually  talked  about 
as  possible  targets  in  a second 
term.  Which  would  be  like  the 
cabinet  maker  saying:  *T  will 
get  a new  car  and  a dish- 
washer. but  I'm  leaving  auda- 
cious measures  like  that  for 
when  1 win  the  £12  million 
jackpot  a second  time." 

RIGHT  from  the  stan 
though,  foe  writing  was 
on  the  walL  The  day 
after  taking  office  the  new 
Cabinet  had  to  be  sworn  into 
the  Privy  Council.  This  in- 
volved facing  the  Queen  while 
kneeling  on  a stool,  walking 
across  to  her,  lightly  kissing 
her  hand  and  walking  back- 
wards to  wbere  they’d  started. 
So  why  did  none  erf  them  say: 
"With  respect,  your  Majesty, 
we’ve  just  been  elected  by  a 
landslide  — you  haven’t,  so 
shut  your  mouth  and  we’ll 
walk  in  whatever  direction  we 
please.” 

They  didn't  because  they 
were  upholding  a One  British 
tradition;  elected  Labour  gov- 
ernments grovelling  lo.  un- 
elected heads  of  state.  Tony 
Benn  recalls  a 1970s  Labaur 
cabinet  on  the  day  the  Queen 
came  to  visit  "We  were  all 
positioned  in  strict  pecking 
order.  Shirley  Williams  gave  a 
low  curtsy.  Roy  Mason 
boomed:  “Ma’am  foe  whole  of 
Yorkshire  is  looking  forward 
to  your  visit”  Then  Shirley 
said  “Ma'am,  I have  often 
thought  that  in  addition  to 
reading  the  papers  which  we 
know  you  do  so  carefully  you 
might  have  audiences  with 
ministers.  Because  Ma'am, 
you  are  so  much  closer  to  foe 
people  than  we  are." 

StOJ.  at  least  the  Queen's  a 
woman  who  knows  how  to  get 
through  12  million  quid 
properly. 
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THE  TALL,  elegant, 
sandy-haired  actor 
Edward  Mulhare, 
who  has  died  aged 
74.  established  his 
reputation  in  two  roles  made 
famous  by  Res  Harrison:  Pro- 
fessor Higgins  in  My  Fair 
Lady  and  the  sharp-tongued. 

spectral  sea  captain  Daniel 
Gregg  in  The  Ghost  and  Mrs 
Muir,  the  TV  spinoff  from 
Joseph  L Mankiewicz's  19*7 
movie.  He  also  had  been  lead- 
ing man  at  the  Liverpool  Rep- 
ertory Company  in  195Q. 
where  Harrison  began  his 
career  almost  three  decades 
before. 

Although  bom.  bred  and 
educated  in  Ireland,  Mulhare, 
like  Harrison,  usually  played 
archetypal  Englishmen.  How- 
ever. he  never  gained  the  star 
status  of  the  older  actor, 
being  cast  in  supporting  roles 
In  half  a dozen  movies  and  in 
tons  of  TV  series,  as  well  as 
taking  over  from  bigger 
names  in  US  tours  of  Broad- 
way hits.  Yet  Mulhare  was  a 
gifted  actor  of  considerable 
charm  and  good  looks,  with 
some  fine  credits. 

Mulhare  was  19  when  he 
decided  to  give  up  medicine 
at  the  National  University  of 
Ireland  and  try  his  luck  In  the 
theatre.  One  of  his  first  pro- 
fessional roles  was  as  Cassio 
in  Othello  at  the  Cork  Opera 
House.  Nine  years  later.  In 
1951.  after  much  repertory  ex- 1 


perience  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land. he  played  Lodovico  to 
Orson  Welles’s  Othello  at  the 
St  James  Theatre  in  London. 
Despite  Lodovico  having  the 
last  lines  of  the  play,  it  is  not 
a part  that  gets  the  notices, 
but  one  critic  mentioned  " a 
noble  Lodovico”.  which 
might  have  been  fact  rather 
than  opinion. 

Mulhare  then  joined  the 
John  Gielgud  season  at  the 
Lyric  Hammersmith  in  Rich- 
ard II  and  The  Way  of  the 
World.  But  his  biggest  break 
came  in  1957  when  he  suc- 
ceeded Rex  Harrison  on 
Broadway  in  My  Fair  Lady. 
while  Harrison  played  it  at 
l Drury  Lane.  Despite  being 
< slightly  too  young  for  the  part 
— his  hair  had  to  be  streaked 
with  grey  — he  made  an  im- 
posing and  believable  Hig- 
gins, and  sang  rather  better 
than  Harrison. 

During  the  three  years  in 
the  show,  he  decided  to  settle 
in  the  US.  playing  in  genuine 
Shaw  in  The  Devil’s  Advocate, 
and  as  the  Devil  in  Don  Juan 
in  Hell,  opposite  Myrna  Loy 
and  Ricardo  Montalban. 

In  his  first  film  role.  Mul- 
hare had  top  billing  for  the 
last  time  on  the  big  screen  in 
Thorold  Dickinson’s  HiU  24 
Doesn't  Answer  (1953),  the 
first  Israeli  feature  to  attract 
international  attention.  It  was 
a stirring,  if  one-sided,  ac- 
count of  how  four  soldiers 


defend  a hill  during  the  1948 
war.  In  Von  Ryan's  Express 
(1965)  he  was  a British  PoW 
i padre  who  escapes  from  a 
j camp,  with  Frank  Sinatra 
I among  others,  disguised  as  a 
German  officer. 

His  next  films  found  him  as 
suave  villains:  trying  to 
match  James  Coburn’s  Bon- 
dish  hero  in  the  fantasy  world 
of  gadgetry  and  girls  in  Our 
Man  Flint  (1966)  and  involv- 
ing an  unwitting  Doris  Day  in 
a drugs  operation  in  the  un- 
witty  Caprice  (1967).  Mulhare 
also  appeared  as  a nasty  piece 
of  work  In  a nasty  piece  of 
work,  the  British-made  Sign- 
post to  Murder  (1964),  plotting 
with  Joanne  Woodward  to 
frame  Stuart  Whitman  for  the 
murder  of  her  husband. 

But  it  was  on  TV  that  Mul- 
hare became  a household 
face,  if  not  name:  supematu- 
rally  In  The  Ghost  and  Mrs 
Muir,  advising  David  Hassel- 
hofTs  undercover  cop  in 
Knight  Rider  and  cropping  up 
in  a number  of  other  series. 
His  last  appearances  were  on 
TV  opposite  Hasselhoff  in 
Bay  watch  Nights,  last  Decem- 
ber, and  on  film  in  the  yet-to- 
be-released  Out  to  Sea,  star- 
ring Jack  Lemmon  and 
Walter  Matthau. 

Ronald  D organ 

Edward  Mulhare,  actor,  bom 
April  8. 1923:  died  May  24. 1997 


AlexMcLarty 


Edward  Mulhare  (centre)  with  Frank  Sinatra  (left)  and  John  Leyton  in  Von  Ryan’s  Express 


Joan  Lady  Camrose 


Family  fortunes 


Joan  Lady  Camrose . . . from  Begum  to  Viscountess 


JOAN  Lady  Camrose. 
who  has  died  aged  89. 
had  always  the  unmista- 
keable  aura  of  the  Ed- 
! wardlan  period  Into  which  she 
was  bom,  the  product  of  a 
union  so  prevalent  at  that 
time,  aristocracy  and  the 
music  ball  stage.  She  was  tall, 
striking-looking,  authorita- 
tive. dry-humoured  and  un- 
bo  undingly  generous. 

Her  mother.  Denise  Otme, 
was,  like  her  co-soubrettes  Ro- 
sie Boot  and  Gertie  Miller  — 
who  became  respectively  Mar- 
chioness of  Headford  and 
Countess  of  Dudley — a Gaiety 
Giii.  Her  mother’s  act  was 
playing  classical  music  on  a 
■fit-up  violin,  wearing  only  a 
“nude”  body  stocking;  Lady 
Diane  Cooper  remembered  it 
as  “the  most  beautiful  thing  I 
ever  saw”.  It  made  Denise 
Orme  the  toast  of  fin  de  slide 
stage-door  Johnnies,  two  of 
whom,  the  third  Lord  Chur- 
ston  (scion  of  a West  Country 
military  family)  and  the 
seventh  Duke  of  Leinster,  be- 
came her  husbands. 

As  Lady  Churston.  Denise 
Orme  — bom  Jessie  Smithers, 
a bartender's  daughter  — ne- 


gotiated appropriately  daz- 
zling marriages  for  her  daugh- 
ters: Lydia  becoming  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  Primrose,  Count- 
ess Cadogan  and  Denise,  Lady 
Ebury.  But  it  was  Joan  who 
broke  the  conventional  mould 
by  leaving  her  first  husband, 
the  banker  and  MP  Loel  Guin- 
ness, to  elope  with  glamorous 
Prince  Aly  Khan,  eldest  son 
and  presumed  heir  of  the 
rotund  Aga. 

However  Joan  became  the 
model  Muslim  Begum,  deeply 
involved  in  the  welfare  of  her 
father-in-law’s  Ismaili  follow- 
ers. She  did  invaluable  war 
work  In  the  Middle  East, 
meanwhile  giving  birth  to  two 
sons:  Karim,  the  present  Aga 
Khan  and  Prince  Amyn,  who 
has  Inherited  his  parents’ 
taste,  humour,  charm  and 
acumen. 

The  marriage  to  Aly  was 
tarnished  by  his  infatuation 
with,  among  others,  the  film 
star  Rita  Hayworth  but  it  was 
as  Princess  Aly  Khan  that 
Joan  was  best  known,  for 
while  her  lifelong  attachment 
to  Seymour  Berry.  Lord  Cam- 
rose, co-proprietor  of  the  Tele- 
graph newspaper  group 


started  at  this  time,  they  did 
not  marry  until  1986.  Camrose 
was  the  most  humane  or  men. 
gentle,  erudite,  courteous, 
given  to  occasional  bouts  of 
gloom  from  which  only  Joan 
could  coax  him 

The  princely  magnificence 
of  Joan's  style  did  not  pass 
with  Aly.  At  Hackwood,  Sey- 
mour Camrose’s  deeply-for- 
ested Hampshire  estate,  the 
originality  of  Joan's  entertain- 
ing became  legendary  roses 
forced  in  mid-winter,-  pyra- 
mids of  crayfish,  the  rarest 
vintages  of  claret  and  port  the 
finest  Bombay  mangoes,  the 
purplest  figs  from  Turkey. 

. whose  capital  Joan  always 
rallpri  “Stamboul”. 

There  was  the  element  of 
pre-war  formality,  but  no  ink- 
ling of  stuffiness:  Joan  and 
Seymour  making  the  conver- 
sation sparkle  as  sclntillat- 
ingly  as  the  superb  18th  cen- 
tury furniture.  There  were 
Joan's  often  sybilline  remarks 
— "Of  course,  we  always  do 
Tibet  from  the  north"  — and  | 
their  frequent  cruises  in  Sey-  j 
□tour’s  yacht  mirrored  this  , 
consummate  ease  and 
elegance.  i 


In  later  years.  Joan  chan- 
nelled her  energy  into  recreat- 
ing the  vast  18th  century  gar- 
den at  Hackwood  with  its 
famous  "cathedral  walk”  of 
ancient  beeches,  which, 
though  decimated  in  the  1987 
hurricane,  she  and  Seymour 
gradually  cleared  and 
replanted.  Joan  also  spon- 
sored the  archaeological  exca- 
vations at  Aphodisias  In  Tur- 
key, a project  and  place  close 
to  her  heart  since  war  years 
spent  in  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. 

After  Seymour  Camrose’s 
death  in  1995.  Joan  reduced 
the  scale  but  not  the  style  of 
her  hostess-ship.  At  Hackwood 
and  Hobart  Place  in  London, 
the  fin  de  siecle  aura  still  lin- 
gered. But  Joan  was  never 
nostalgic:  the  present,  the 
future,  intrigued  her  more 
than  the  past  She  stiD  ex- 
horted her  friends  to  do  it  go 
there,  taste  this,  listen  to  that 

Joan's  favourite  expression 
was  “box  on”.  It  was  a maxim 
she  followed  all  her  long  life. 
She  leaves  her  sister.  Lydia. 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  her  sons 
the  Aga  Khan  and  Prince 
Amyn  and  many  grand  and 
great  grandchildren.  Her  be- 
loved eldest  son,  Patrick  Guin- 
ness. was  killed  In  a car  crash. 

Nicholas  Has  lam 

Joan  Lady  Camrose,  socialite, 
bom  April  22.  1908;  died  April  25. 
1997 


Painting  the 
Clyde  red 


Alex.  McLarty . who 
has  died  aged  73,  was 
a worker  who  repre- 
sented the  uncompro- 
mising politics  of  Red 
Clydeside. 

Bam  In  the  working-class 
Partick  district  of  Glasgow. 
McLarty  lost  his  flather  at  an 
early  age,  and  his  mother 
struggled  to  bring  up  a family 
of  three.  His  early  work  in- 
cluded jobs  with  Singer  at 
Clydebank  and  the  Albion 
motor  works,  birthplaces  of 
the  first  world  war  shop  stew- 
ards movement 
After  army  service  in  the 
second  world  war,  be  became 
an  active  and  theoretically 
minded  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  Great  Britain 
— at  times  a virtual  full- 
timer.  McLarty  played  a role 
in  some  notable  post-war 
actions  on  the  Clyde,  includ- 
ing the  late  1950s  engineering 
apprentices'  strike  and  the 
tenants’  movement  He  was 
secretory  of  the  Partick  ten- 
ants’ association,  candidate 
for  the  local  council,  party 
branch  secretory,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  party's  Glasgow 
district  committee. 

All  this  changed  in  1956. 
following  die  Soviet  leader 
Nikita  Khrushchev's  “secret 
speech”  to  the  20th  Congress  , 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  it  Khru- 
shchev partially  admitted  the 
crimes  of  his  predecessor, 
Joseph  Stalin.  This,  and  the 
subsequent  Soviet  invasion  of 
Hungary,  triggered  a crisis 
amongst  western  Communist 
parties,  including  the  British 
party.  McLarty,  like  many 
others,  tore  up  his  member- 
ship card,  but  not  what  he 
understood  as  communist 
ideas  and  principles.  He  re- 
examined Marxist  theory, 
studied  Trotsky's  critique  of 
Stalinism  and  thus  joined  the 
Socialist  Labour  League 
which  at  that  time  was  the 
largest  Trotskyist  grouping  in 
Britain.  In  1973  the  SLL  be- 


came the  Workers  Revolu- 
tionary. Party. -but  12 -years  : 
later  the  WRF  imploded  and.  . 
McLarty  was  active  in  the 
expulsion  of. its  erstwhile 
leader  Gerry  Healy. 

McLarty’s  last  position  rep- 
resenting workers  directly: 
had  been  la  the  late  1970s.  At 
that  time  he  was  cm  the  shop 
stewards  committee  at  the 
Prestcold  refrigerator  plant  at 
Hillingdon,  fighting  the  com- 
pany's closure  plans. 

His  Involvement  continued. 
He  was  active  in  support  of 
the  1984-85  miners’  strike  and 
in  the  tote  1980s  and  1990s,  be 
was  in  the  Scottish  Socialist 
Movement,  Anti-Apartheid 
and  the  Hands  Off  Our  Water 
Campaign.  He  supported  the 
Scottish  Socialist  Alliance. 

Latterly  his  greatest  per- 
sonal satisfaction  probably, 
came  from  his  friendship 
with  his  daughter  Lesley  and 
from  his  return  to  a long- 
standing passion  for  writing.  : 
He  began  an  autobiographical . 
novel  and  wrote  poems,  some 
of  which  were  read  by  friends " 
from  the  Maryhill  Writers* 
Group  at  the  gathering  after 
his  funeral  Most  were  ironic, 
or  political  satire  — and  very 
funny.  He  also  launched  into 
piano  lessons,  musical  compo- 
sition and  song-writing.  He 
learned  Italian,  and  rediscov- 
ered his  youthfUL  If  quixotic, 
loyalty  to  Partick  Thistle  foot-, 
ball  club. 

McLarty  never  sought 
wealth,  office,  or  recognition  .- 
from  the  labour  movement’s 
establishment.  But  if  he  died.' 
poor  in  the  material  sense,  fafo- 
life  was  rich  in  humanity, - 
friendship  and  devotion  to  lit- 
erary creativity.  His  funeral 
ended  with  a vigorous  render?' 
lng  of  the  Internationale.  . 

Terry  Brwtheretone 

Alex  McLarty.  shop  steward: 
socialist  militant  and  poet,  bom 
August  4.  1923;  died  May  19, 
1997 


Birthdays 


Colin  Amery,  architectural 
writer  and  historian.  53; 
Michael  Berkeley,  com- 
poser, 49;  Sir  Douglas  Black, 
former  chief  scientist  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  84:  Sir 
Christopher  Bland,  chair- 
man, BBC,  59;  Katie  Boyle 
(Lady  Saunders),  broadcaster. 
68:  Rupert  Everett,  actor,  38; 
Eleanor  Fazan,  opera  and 
show  choreographer.  67:  Lt- 
Gen  Sir  Martin  Garrod,  EU 
administrator  of  Master,  62: 
Linda  Esther  Gray,  opera 
singer,  49;  Patricia  Harris, 
central  president  Mothers’ 
Union.  58;  Sir  Trevor  Holds- 
worth.  pianist  former  chair- 
man, National  Power,  70;  Bob  ! 
Hope,  comedian,  94;  Ukyo 
Katayama,  racing  driver,  34; 
Prof  Robert  Knox,  bacteri- 
ologist 92,  Alan  Langlands,  i 


chief  executive.  NHS.  45:  Sir 
James  Marjoribanks.  chair- 
man, Scotland  in  Europe.  86; 
Nanette  Newman,  actress 
and  writer,  58;  Martin  Pipe, 
racehorse  trainer,  52;  Francis 
Rossi,  rock  singer.  48:  Alwin 
Schockemohle,  showjumper, 
62;  Dong  Scott,  mountaineer, 
56;  Carl  Toms,  stage  de- 
signer. 70;  Prof  Louis  Wain, 
agricultural  scientist  86;  Ian- 
nis Xenakis,  composer,  ar- 
chitect and  engineer.  75. 


Birthdays 

VAN  MARKEN,  Voa  Happy  Blrmoay  Dad 

■wowwamwii  telephone 
0171  713  *567  or  tax  0171  713  4 129  Between 
Sam  and  3pci  Mon-frl. 


Jackdaw 


So  sorry 


I HAVE  a modest  contribu- 
tion to  make  to  the  story  of 
Tony  Blair ...  It  is  a memory 
which  must  date  from  1962. 
when  Blair  is  nine  and  I am 
13,  and  we  are  at  Durham 
Choristers  School,  in  the 
playground  during  morning 
break.  Blair  and  his  friend 
Ellis  come  up  to  me  — a bold 
thing  to  do,  since  I am  head 
boy  and  they  are  only  “day 
bugs”  and  much  younger . . . 

So  when  they  come  up  to 
me  with  their  smiling  and  en- 
thusiastic faces,  I know  they 
must  have  a special  purpose. 
They  have.  Blair  asks  me 
what  seems  like  a very  intelli- 
gent question,  to  which  I 


make  a noncommital 
answer . . . Blair  has  asked 
whether  we  could  found  a 
school  civics  society.  Th  is 
would  certainly  have  left  me 
nonplussed,  because  I would 
have  had  no  idea  what  a civ- 
ics society  might  be  or  do . . . 

A friend  of  mine  once  an- 
nounced during  a school 
mock  election  that  since  all 
other  candidates  had  been 
found,  he  was  going  to  stand 
as  a fascist.  It  wasn't  that  he 
had  any  remotely  fascist 
sympathies — I don't  think  he 
bad  yet  bad  a chance  to  look 
up  what  fascism  might  in- 
volve — he  simply  thought  it 
might  be  original  and  sophis- 
ticated to  put  the  fascist  case. 
And  nobody  could  have  been 
more  surprised  than  he  at  the 
horror  his  announcement 
caused  among  the  staff,  who 
moved  swiftly  not  only  to  for- 
bid him  butalso  to  hush  the 
incident  up.  as  if  it  were  an 
outbreak  of  plague  in  a fancy 
resort 

To  found  a school  civics 
society,  tvhere  none  existed, 
might  possibly  be  laudable, 
but  1 think  that,  just  to  be  on 
the  safe  side,  I made  some 
faintly  discouraging  reply, 


while  carefully  concealing  my 
ignorance  of  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about 

And  my  reward  for  this 
early  discouragement  is  that  I 
must  now  live  in  the  vast  civ- 
ics society  that  Blair  is  going 
to  create. 

James  Fenton  admits  that  it ’s 
all  his  fault.  In  The  New  York 
Review  of  Books. 

Dream  girl 

A MIDDLE- aged  blonde  tot- 
ters from  her  detached  bouse 
in  Hampstead  Wick.  She's 
wearing  a plastic  mac,  black 
stillies  and  outrageous  plexi- 
glass earrings  that  resemble 
sea  anemones.  To  protect  her 
bottle-blonde  bouffant  she 
ties  a chartreuse  chiffon 
scarf  over  her  "do".  Frankly, 
she  needn't  have  bothered, 
because  it  is  hermetically 
sealed  with  lacquer  any- 
way . . . Yootha  Joyce  entered 
TV  immortality  as  the  social- 
ly aspirant,  sexually  frus- 
trated housewife  Mildred 
Roper. 

As  a 16-year-old  drama  stu- 
dent at  Rada  she  was  told: 
"You  have  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  to  offer  the  profession." 





So  she  left  and  began  a career 
on  the  stage,  remembering 
what  her  old  Grandmother 
Joyce  used  to  say:  “Any  old 
fool  can  make  them  cry  but  it 
takes  an  actor  to  make'  em 
laugh.” 

When  she  died  aged  53.  it 
emerged  that  she  had  cirrho- 
sis of  the  liver  and  was  a 
chronic  alcoholic ...  It  is  in- 
credible to  think  that  some- 
one with  such  great  comic 
timing  could  have  been 
tanked-up  on  a bottle  of  Cour- 
voisier  while  filming. 
Yootha's  solicitor  paid  her 
possibly  the  greatest  compli- 
ment: “She  must  have  been  a 
marvellous  actress  to  conceal 
it."  I’d  say  she  was  a marvell- 
ous actress  full  stop. 

James  Sherwood  worships  at 
the  Dralon  altar  in  Attitude. 

Design  denied 

OVER  at  the  first  Siberian 
advertising  festival,  the  star 
piece  of  work  that  the  inter- 
national jury  settles  on  as 
Best  In  Show  is  a luxurious 
identity  and  packaging 
scheme  for  a gift  shop.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  such  a shop 
exists  in  Novosibirsk . . . and 


as  it  turns  out,  it  doesn't  In 
the  best  traditions  of  Western 
creative  awards,  the  suppos- 
edly best  work  never  actually 
ran.  The  client  rejected  it. 
Tom  Wyatt  on  a universal  con- 
stant in  Creative  Review. 

Systems  crash 

SO  IT  was  my  husband  Josh's 
birthday  and  we  went  to  see 
that  controversial  film  Crash 
because  Josh  had  heard  that  U 
has  three  things  he  loves:  car 
crashes  and  Rosanna  Ar- 
quette’s breasts.  I agreed  to  go 
because  the  movie  also  has 
three  things  that  I will  never 
understand:  the  concept  of 
pain  as  pleasure,  the  appeal  of 
having  sex  in  a car.  and  James 
Spader . . . 

James  gets  masturbated  in 
the  hospital  by  his  wife,  even 
though  he's  black  and  blue 
and  perhaps  a nice  rhododen- 
dron or  a Get  Well  Soon  silver 
helium  balloon  might  have 
been  more  thoughtftiL  His 
wife  is  played  by  an  actress 
called  Deborah  Kara  Unger, 
which  somehow  sounds  like  a 
batch  of  Winnie-the-Pooh’s 
friends.  Deborah  is  the  only 
person  in  the  movie  to  achieve 


the  perfect  Crash  facial  ex- 
pression. She  always  looks 
monumentally  bored  and 
slightly  aroused,  like  a nym- 
phomaniac on  a coffee  break: 
she's  always  staring  moodily 
off  into  the  distance  while  the 
wind  swirls  her  Viking  blonde 
hair  as  if  she’s  already  had 
violent  sex  with  everyone  in 
North  America  and  is  trying 
to  choose  her  next 
continent . . . 

James,  Deborah  and  Holly 
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Full  of  it . . . Attitude 


Hunter  get  drawn  into  a cult 
of  crash  fanatics,  who  are  no- 
where near  as  much  fun  as 
those  giddy  Heaven's  Gate 
people,  who  couldn't  stop 
beam  ingin  their  pre-mass  sui- 
cide videotapes:  they  looked 
as  if  they  were  about  to  shout 
“We're  all  going  to  kill  our- 
selves, and  then  we’re  going  to 
Disney  Worldl"  Those  Heav- 
en’s Gate  people  were  so  tidy, 
with  matching  acorn  hair- 
cuts. brand-new  black  Nikes, 
and  those  crisp  purple  scarves 
over  their  neatly  arranged 
bodies:  I think  they  were  the 
first  death  cult  to  think  about 
the  cleaning  woman. 

Libby  Gelman-Waxner.  in 
magnificently  bad  taste  even 
for  her.  in  Premiere. 

Very  old  lags 

STUDIES  predict  that  by  the 
year  2000  the  number  of  geri- 
atric prison  inmates . . . will 
increase  by  300  per  cent  Al- 
ready California’s  Old  Man’s 
Dorm  bad  to  replace  its  bunk 
beds  because  the  older  in- 
mates couldn’t  make  it  to  the 
upper  bunks . . . 

The  growing  number  of 
ageing  con  victs  is  also  forc- 


ing states  into  a morally  com- 
plicated and  practically  diffi- 
cult task — nursing  the  men 
it  refuses  to  free.  The  number 
of  older  prisoners  has  forced 
states  to  build  special  geriat- 
ric fiacilities  designated  for 
low-risk  senior  citizens.  Cell- 
blocks  are  prohibited  in  these 
institutions  because  prison- 
ers need  wheelchair  and  am- 
bulance access.  In  Angola. 
Lousiana,  the  state  peniten- 
tiary is  home  to  the  Elderly 
Olympics,  a series  of  sporting 
events  for  inmates  over  55.  In 
Illinois,  inmates  at  Dixon 
Correctional  Institute  have 
round-the-clock  medical  care 
and  immobile  inmates  can 
order  food  to  be  delivered 
from  the  prison  commisary  to 
their  bedside  by  their  correc- 
tional officers. . . 

Bet  it  never  crossed  Michael 
Howard's  mind.  Alexandra 
Pelosi  on  Zimmer-framed  jail- 
birds in  The  New  Republic. 

You  can  E-mail 
jackdawGguardian.co.uk.; 
fitx 01 71-713 4366;  Jackdaw, 

The  Guardian,  1 19  Farring- 
ton Road,  London  ECIR  3ER. 

Edited  by  Vanessa  Harlow 
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Exit  bank, 
enter  M&S 


MASKS*  Spencer  and 
Barclays  yesterday 
exchanged  contracts  on  a 
property  deal  which  win  saa 
the  retailer  strike  Into  the 
heart  of  the  City,  writes  Roger 
Cows.  Barclays  has  sold  1 68 
Fenehurcfl  Street, 
previously  one  ol  Its  key 
head  office  buBdSngs 
opposite  Lombard  Street, 
traditional  home  of  British 


The  price  hae  not  been 
revealed  but  Marks  * 
Spencer  nM  It  hi  part  of  a 
bMton  expansion 
programme  over  the  next 
three  yearn. 

The  office  block  is  already 
being  demolished  (right}  and 
the  shopkeepers  wrifl  move 
hr  during  1 999.  The  stare 
wiB  be  o««  of  Marks  * 
Spencer**  largest,  with 
76,000 sq  ft  of  selling  Space 
on  four  doors.  Office  space 
wlH  probably  be  buflt  on  top. 

This  vriB  be  the  retailer’s 
second  City  store  and 
reflects  the  desire  to  open 
larger  stores  In  new 
Locations,  as  well  as  the 
Corporation  of  London’s 
wish  to  attract  retailers  In 
amongst  the  tower  Mocks. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  SLUT06 


French  war  with  Guinness 


LVMH  moves  to 
derail  £23bn  deal 


■an  Kbig  In  London 
and  Mar*  HHner  hi  Paris 


OPEN  warfare 
broke  out  yester- 
day between 
Guinness  and  Its 
biggest  share- 
holder, Lotus  Vuitton  Moet 
Hennessey,  after  the  French 
luxury  goods  group  moved  to 
derail  the  drinks  group’s  pro- 
posed £23  billion  merger  with 
(hand  Metropolitan. 

; LVMH, which  has  a 14.2  per 


cent  stake  in  Guinness,  said  it 
will  trigger  a little-known 
clause  in  its  agreements  with 
the  brewing  and  spirits  com- 
bine. allowing  it  to  buy  Guin- 
ness's stake  in  all  of  the  pair's 
joint  ventures.  Guinness  in- 
stantly challenged  the  move. 

As  City  analysts  warned 
that  LVMH  could  delay  the 
biggest  ever  merger  between 
two  British  companies  by  up 
to  six  months,  Guinness  and 
GrandMet  shares  dived  on 
fears  of  expensive  litigation 
in  the  French  courts. 


The  joint  ventures  at  issue 
carry  exclusive  rights  to  dis- 
tribute Guinness's  brands  — 
including  Johnnie  Walker 
and  Bell's  whisky  — in  key 
markets  like  the  US,  China 
and  Japan. 

LVMH,  which  wants  to 
merge  its  wines  and  spirits 
business  with  those  of  Guin- 
ness and  GrandMet,  but  have 
non-spirits  operations  like 
Burger  King  sold,  said  the 
clause  also  entitled  it  to  buy 
back  Guinness’s  34  per  cent 
stake  in  Moet  Hennessey, 
worth  an  estimated  £1  billion, 
at  a discount 

Declaring  its  hand,  LVMH 
said  the  clause  being  trig- 
gered concerned  a ‘control 
event1,  where  a competitor 
took  control  of  Guinness.  It 
said  that  control  could  he 
seen  as  changing  because 


CHANGING  BRITAIN  1 


Nine-to-fivers  leading 
shift  to  flexible  hours 


Richard  Thomas 
Economics  Correspondent 


(RITAIN’s  mucb- 
I vaunted  labour-market 
,"flexfoflIty,,  is  being  fu- 
elled by  increasingly  elastic 
working  hours  for  nine-to-fiv- 
ers rather  than  a boom  in  the 
number  <rf  part-time  or  con- 
tract staff;  research  published 
today  shows. 

More  titan  one  in  two  work- 
ers now  put  in  a different 
number  of  hours  each  week, 
despite  contracts  which  stipu- 
late fixed  starting  and  finish- 
ing times  — almost  double  the 
number  a decade  ago. 

As  firms  downsize  and  use 
fewer  staff  to  cope  with  fluctu- 
ations In  demand,  paid  and 
unpaid  overtime  — some- 
times with  workers  allowed 
time  off  in  lieu  — has  bal- 
looned, according  to  research 
by  the  Policy  Studies  Institute 
for  the  Department  for  Educa- 
tion and  Employment. 

Principal  author  Bernard 
Casey  said:  "There  has  been 
much  talk  about  the  growth  of 


exotic  forms  of  flexibility  — 
temporary  and  zero  hours 
contracts  and  sub-contracting 

— but  the  real  change ...  is  at 
the  margins.  Employers  need 
a few  hours  here  or  there  and 
employees  give  ft." 

Focusing  on  six  sectors 
where  working  patterns  have 
changed  significantly  — 
clothing,  oil  refining,  metal 
goods,  hotels  and  catering, 
business  services,  and  health 

— the  study  points  to  evi- 
dence that  large  firms  are 
leading  the  drive  away  from 
the  standard  eight-hour  day, 
with  smaller  companies  stick- 
ing to  traditional  practices. 

Fears  of  a private  sector 
hire-and-fire  labour  market 
are  also  overstated,  with  just 
4 per  cent  of  companies 
reporting  that  more  than  one 
In  20  staff  members  had  been 
hired  on  a temporary  basis. 
Parts  of  the  public  sector, 
though,  are  the  least  secure: 
44  per  cent  of  schools  reported 
that  more  than  one  in  20  staff 
were  on  short-term  contracts. 

The  researchers,  who  used 
the  60,000  sample  of  the 


Labour  Force  Survey  and 

2,000  firms  In  the  Workplace 
Industrial  Relations  Survey, 
argue  their  findings  show 
that  employers  can  adapt  to 
e-hanging  market  conditions 
without  resorting  to  insecure 
employment  conditions.  “We 
have  been  told  repeatedly  that 
employees'  need  for  job  secu- 
rity has  to  be  sacrificed  in  the 
interest  of  competitiveness,” 
co-author  Hilary  Metcalf  said. 
“This  study  shows  this  is 
rarely  necessary.” 

But  the  report  also  suggests 
that  the  trend  towards  more 
variable  hours  may  be  push- 
ing a further  wedge  between 
male  and  female  workers, 
with  men  being  offered  over- 
time and  women  being  of- 
fered altered  working-time 
arrangements. 

After  polling  management 
opinion  in  24  companies,  the 
PSI  researchers  found  a de- 
sire to  help  women  workers 
combine  work  and  home,  and 
a belief — especially  in  manu- 
facturing — that  female  work- 
ers would  not  want  to  stay 
late  or  work  overnight. 


CHANGING  BRITAIN  2 


TU  bank  says  save  or  starve 


Richard  MBm 


A TRADE  union-owned 
bank  yesterday  called 
cm  the  Government  to 
force  people  to  save  for  their 
retirement  or  see  a genera- 
tion eke  out  their  old  age  at 
“starvation  levels”. 

Unity  Trust  Bank,  whose 
board  of  directors  includes 
onion  leaders  Jimmy  Knapp 
&nd  John  Edmonds,  said  all 
workers  and  employers 
should  be  made  to  contribute 
at  leasts  per  cent  of  salary  to 
an i approved  pension. 

In  a report  sent  to  minis- 
ters and  dvil  servants.  Unity 
Trust  advocates  the  abolition 
the  State  Earnings  Related 
Pension  scheme,  to  be 
^placed  by  compulsory  com- 
pany or  private  pensions. 


The  changes  would  be  phased 
in  over  10  years. 

One  of  the  report's  authors, 
John  Dickson  of  insurer  Colo- 
nial, said  it  was  time  for  the 
Government  "to  bite  the  bul- 
let" over  pensions,  even  if 
there  was  a danger  that  the 
public  would  see  compulsory 
contributions  as  a tax  in- 
crease. He  said  12  million 
people  foil  to  make  sufficient 
contributions.  

Much  of  the  report's  detail 
Is  in  line  with  earlier  state- 
ments on  pensions  by  Frank 
Reid,  the  social  security  min- 
ister charged  with  reforming 
the  welfare  state.  Among  its 
list  of  recommendations  is 
the  linking  of  the  basic  state 
pension  to  average  earnings 
rather  than  to  the  rate  of  in- 
flation "as  and  when  the 
Mwnnmv  allows”. 


Unity  Trust  also  wants  to 
sweep  away  the  confusing 
plethora  of  private  pension 
plans  and  replace  them  with  a 
single  pension  account, 
which  would  work  much  like 
a Personal  Equity  Flan.  Non- 
earners would  also  be  allowed 
to  take  out  the  new  pension 
and  benefit  from  tax-relief; 

but  contributions  would  he 
capped  at  £6,000  a year. 

Sir  Dennis  'Landau,  chair- 
man of  Unity  Trust,  said  he 
hoped  tiie  new  Government 
would  take  the  proposals  seri- 
ously. “When  it  comes  to  pri- 
vate pensions,  the  consumer 
in  this  country  has  not  al- 
ways been  well-served.  In  the 
four  weeks  since  It  was 
elected,  this  Government  has 
shown  itself  more  ready  to 
shake  up  the  world  of  finan- 
cial services,"  he  said. 


GrandMet  shareholders 
would  own  53  per  cent  of  the 
new  company,  GMG  Brands, 
while  GrandMet's  Jack 
Keenan  would  be  beading  the 
wines  and  spirits  division. 

An  LVMH  spokesman  said: 
“The  merger  does  mean  a 
rbango  of  controL  Obviously 
Guinness  does  not  agree  but 
we  are  confident  we  have  a 
good  case." 

Guinness  insisted  no  ‘con- 
trol event*  would  be  triggered 
by  the  merger,  in  which  it  is 
technically  taking  over 
GrandMet.  A spokesman 
added:  “Tony  Greener  [Guin- 
ness's chairman]  will  be  head 
of  the  entire  company,  and  as 
for  the  53-47  per  cent  issue,  it 
simply  reflects  that  we 
recently  had  a share  buy- 
back. This  Is  a merger  of 
equals." 


Halifax 
to  wipe 
out  144 
years  in 
36  hours 

Julia  Finch  on  new 
look  in  high  street 


THE  144-year-old  name 
of  the  Halifax  Building 
Society  will  be  erased 
from  Britain’s  high  streets 
in  just  36  hours  this 
weekend. 

In  an  operation  costing 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds, 
every  foscia  board,  every 
document,  piece  of  litera- 
ture  and  business  card  will 
be  replaced  by  the  name 
Halifax  pic  before  the 
world’s  biggest  building 
society  becomes  a bank 
with  its  Stock  Exchange  flo- 
tation on  Monday. 

Almost  all  the  society’s 

25.000  fall-time  branch  and 
head  office  staff  wifi,  be 
working  over  the  weekend 


According  to  LVMH,  the 
dispute  could  now  be  referred 
to  the  International  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  in  Paris, 
where  a decision  could  be 
reached  In  weeks.  The  value 
of  the  assets  under  dispute 
would  be  decided  by  indepen- 
dent arbitrators. 

City  analysts  warned  that 
Guinness  would  have  to  con- 
sider the  cost  of  losing  control 
of  its  brands  In  several  key 
markets,  with  the  prospect  of 
expensive  litigation  in  France 
an  extra  worry. 

Mark  Puleikis,  of  broker 
Merrill  Lynch,  said  the  legal 
situation  was  "difficult  to 
call",  since  it  had  been  as- 
sumed a control  event  was 
triggered  only  in  the  event  of 
a hostile  bid  for  Guinness. 

He  added:  "If  this  comes  to 
court,  who  knows,  but  I can’t 


see  the  deal  being  scuppered 
The  worst  case  scenario 
would  be  if  it  was  allowed  to 
drag  out." 

Nigel  Parson,  of  Charter- 
house  Tilney.  said  LVMH 
chief  Bernard  Arnault  had  no 
real  chance  of  preventing  the 
deal  and  was  merely  sabre- 
rattling.  “The  real  question  Is 
whether  Arnault  wants  to  sell 
Moet  Hennessey.  But  if  he 
blows  this  deal  away,  he  loses 
the  profit  he’s  made  on  his 
Guinness  stake,  which  would 
be  pretty  irrational-" 

Mr  Arnault,  who  wants  to 
retain  his  place  on  the  Guin- 
ness board  for  now,  is  ex- 
pected to  comment  further  at 
the  LVMH  annual  meeting  in 
Paris  today. 

Guinness  closed  !5Wp 
lower  at  580’^p,  while  Grand- 
Met closed  down  15p  at  58lp. 


Old  style  Halifax  sign  which  will  be  expunged  this  weekend 


to  eradicate  the  words 
building  society  from  its 

2,000  branches. 

The  operation  will  begin 
as  soon  as  the  offices  close 
their  doors  at  lunchtime  on 
Saturday.  By  Monday 
morning  there  should  be  no 
clues  left  to  the  fact  that 
the  bank  — which  will  be 
one  of  the  UK’s  10  biggest 
companies  — was  ever  a 
humble  mutual. 

"Every  reference  to  the 
term  building  society  will 
be  illegal  for  us  after  Mon- 
day,” explained  Halifax 
spokesman  Gary  Marsh. 

"Every  neon  sign  must 
come  down  and  the  older 
branches,  which  still  have 


frontages  with  the  words 
‘Halifax  Building  Society' 
Spelled  out  in  gold  letters, 
must  remove  them. 

About  1,000  tonnes  of  out- 
dated paper  will  be  pulped, 
though  documentation  and 
plastic  cards  already  in  cus- 
tomer's hands  will  not  have 
to  change  until  they  come 
up  for  renewal. 

"But  every  scrap  of  new 
documentation  and  litera- 
ture must  be  changed." 

The  estimated  100,000 
parcels  of  waste  paper  will 
be  sent  to  Fort  Sterling 
recycling  depot  in  South 
Wales  and  the  proceeds 
directed  into  community 

projects- 


Building  societies  take 
tax  dispute  to  Europe 


Richard  MDas  and 
Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


■■■HREE  building  societies 

■ yesterday  took  the 

■ highly  unusual  step  of 
challenging  the  UK  Govern- 
ment in  the  European  Court 
of  Human  Rights  in  an  at- 
tempt to  recover  more  than 
£80  million  in  tax  payments. 

National  & Provincial, 
Leeds  Permanent  and  York- 
shire building  societies  argue 
they  suffered  double  taxation 
when  the  Conservative  gov- 
ernment changed  the  way  it 
collected  income  tax  on  the 
Interest  paid  to  customers 
with  savings  accounts- 

The  Court  of  Human 
Rights,  whose  judgment  is  un- 
likely to  he  made  public  for  at 
least  nine  months,  was  asked 


to  consider  whether  the  gov- 
ernment had  violated  the 
societies’  rights  by  denying 
them  the  chance  to  mount  a 
legal  challenge  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  tax  payments. 

The  case  arises  out  of  a 1986 
change  to  the  tax  rules.  In- 
stead of  being  taxed  on  the 
preceding  financial  year,  soci- 
eties were  required  to  pay  tax 
on  the  current  financial  year. 
As  a result,  some  institutions 
were  landed  with  a double  tax 
bill  for  a period  of  several 
months  or  longer. 

Woolwich  Building  Society 
mounted  an  early  legal  chal- 
lenge, eventually  recovering 
£110  million  — including  in- 
terest — from  the  Inland  Rev- 
enue after  appealing  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  Shortly  after- 
wards, the  Treasury  tight- 
ened up  the  regulations  to 


stifle  any  further  court  chal- 
lenges from  the  societies. 

Undeterred,  the  three  soci- 
eties took  their  complaint  to 
the  European  court  Leeds 
Permanent,  now  part  of  the 
Halifax,  is  claiming  compen- 


sation of  £57  million.  National 
& Provincial,  since  subsumed 
by  Abbey  National,  is  seeking 
to  recover  £15.9  million,  while 
the  Yorkshire  is  looking  for 
£8.9  million. 

Yesterday  the  societies 
were  hopeful  of  recovering  at 
least  part  of  their  tax  pay- 
ments. The  Yorkshire  said 
any  recovered  funds  would  be 
channelled  into  reserves  and 
so  ultimately  benefit  its  mem- 
bers. But  Abbey  National  said 
the  money  would  not  go  to 
N&P  members,  but  would  be 
included  in  its  profit  and  loss 
accounts. 


Notebook 


Germany’s  black 
mark  haunts  euro 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


THE  public  confrontation 
between  the  Bundesbank 
and  the  German  govern 
ment  over  the  use  of  gold 
reserves  to  plug  the  fiscal  gap 
is  a far  more  serious  threat  to 
the  viability'  of  the  single 
European  currency  than  the 
French  election  results.  It  has 
always  been  clear  that  the  vi- 
ability of  the  euro,  as 
Europe’s  currency,  would  de- 
pend on  the  support  of  the 
Bundesbank  and  its  presi- 
dent, Hans  Tietmeyer. 

The  Bundesbank  has  been 
rolled  over  once  this  decade 
with  the  one-for-one  exchange 
rate  of  the  West  German 
mark  for  the  ostmark:  a deci- 
sion which  contributed  to 
seven  years  of  low  growth 
and  rising  unemployment 
across  Europe,  destroyed  the 
exchange  rate  mechanism 
and  contributed  to  the  resig- 
nation or  Karl-Otto  Pdhl  as 
Bundesbank  president 
This  time  the  German  cen- 
tral bank  is  determined  that 
Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  does 
not  make  the  same  fatal  error. 
A euro  based  upon  accoun- 
tancy fiddles,  so  that  the 
Maastricht  deficit  target  can 
be  met,  will  be  a soft  currency 
and  undermine  the  five  de- 
cades of  work  which  the 
Bundesbank  has  carried  out 
to  curtail  inflation. 

It  was  always  dear  that 
there  was  disquiet  at  the 
Bundesbank  over  the  Kohl  ad- 
ministration’s gold  revalua- 
tion plan.  Under  this  scheme, 
the  estimated  $35.3  billion 
windfall  from  changing  the 
accounts  would  be  used  to 
repay  accumulated  national 
debt.  The  decision  of  the 
Bundesbank  to  go  public  in  ef- 
fect matches  its  credibility 
against  that  of  the  govern- 
ment The  central  bank  ar- 
gues that  the  move  flies  in  the 
lhce  of  both  German  tradition 
and  the  concept  of  central 
hank  independence.  The 
Bundesbank  has  put  endless 
effort  into  ensuring  that  the 
new  European  Central  Bank 
is  a done  of  its  own  monetary 
orthodoxy. 

The  fallout  of  all  this  on  the 
financial  markets  will  be  con- 
siderable. German  bond  rates 
already  have  begun  to  rise, 
threatening  this  year's 
recovery.  But  perceptions 
about  the  German  mark  could 
also  quickly  change  if  the  gov- 
ernment decides  to  pursue  its 
challenge  to  Bundesbank  in- 
dependence. There  could  be  a 
wholesale  run  on  the  mark 
and  a fetal  loss  of  confidence 
in  the  euro.  This  could  be  cat- 
astrophic for  UK  exports 
should  sterling  be  forced 
higher  in  the  ensuing 
turmoil. 


Woolwich  way 

THE  Woolwich  and  its  ad- 
visers Schroders  appear 
to  have  learned  some 
useful  lessons  from  the  hand- 


ling of  the  Alliance  & Leices- 
ter and  Halifax  floats.  In  on 
effort  to  reduce  the  number  of 
windfall  winners  who  dump 
at  the  first  opportunity,  it  is 
offering  those  who  keep  their 
minimum  allocation  of  shares 
loyalty  bonuses  Including  cut 
rate  mortgage  fees  and  loan 
charges. 

But  there  is  also  an  effort  to 
allow  those  new  shareholders 
who  do  want  to  sell  the 
chsuice  of  benefiting  from  the 
price  in  the  actual  aftermar- 
ket, rather  than  a more  con- 
trived price  set  in  an  institu- 
tional auction. 

It  also  is  dear  that  barring 
market  indigestion,  the  wind- 
fall for  the  basic  Woolwich 
holder  will  be  better  than 
originally  anticipated  as  a 
result  of  a scaling  down  in  the 
number  of  shares  being  of- 
fered and  the  34  per  cent  rise 
in  financial  sector  shares 
since  the  transfer  was  ap- 
proved. 

This  means  the  basic  wind- 
fall should  be  worth  around 
£1,125.  against  ihe  anticipated 
value  of  £844,  and  the  average 
£1.600.  against  £1,100  earlier 
anticipated. 

Amid  the  unexpected  large 
windfalls  for  Halifax  and 
Woolwich  members,  someone 
should  spare  a thought  for 
Bristol  & West  members  who 
have  in  effect  missed  out  on 
the  market  euphoria  sur- 
rounding the  transfers  by  vot- 
ing for  a Bank  of  Ireland  cash 
buyout. 

Dissent  could,  however, 
still  be  voiced  at  next  month's 
Building  Society  Commission 
confirmation  hearings. 


Water  coop 

ALL  the  fuss  about  An- 
glian Water's  profits 
and  ability  to  cope  with 
the  windfall  tax  should  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  the 
group  has  pulled  off  a notable 
industry  ■’first”. 

It  has  finally  won  Ofwat  ap- 
proval to  supply  water  to 
Buxted  Chickens,  and  In 
doing  so  has  introduced  the 
first  real  competition  in  the 
industry. 

For  Buxted  has  become  the 
first  commercial  user  to  suc- 
cessfully take  advantage  of 
1992  legislation  which  allows 
big  water  users  to  shop 
around  for  the  cheapest 
supplier. 

It  is  switching  from  its  cur- 
rent supplier,  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk Water,  to  Anglian  Water, 
which  has  agreed  to  build  a 
3.5  kilometre  pipeline  from  its 
main  to  the  company's 
premises. 

Water  is  widely  regarded  as 
a natural  monopoly  because 
of  the  cost  and  quality  prob- 
lems associated  with  pump- 
ing it  over  long  distances.  But 
Buxted  has  shown  that  in 
special  circumstances  there  is 
money  to  be  saved.  It  esti- 
mates it  will  save  about 
£50,000  a year  by  tapping  into 
Anglian's  main. 

Ian  ByatL  Ofwat's  director 
general,  believes  that  at  least 
500  other  companies  could 
benefit  by  switching  suppli- 
ers. and  he  has  another  17  ap- 
plications already  in  the  pipe- 
line. 

The  scope  may  be  limited. 
But  anything  that  reminds 
the  water  companies  that 
they  should  not  take  their 
customers  for  granted  must 
be  welcomed. 


Sun  rises  for  Mexico’s  tequila 
producers  with  EU  trade  deal 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


AN  agreement  between 
Mexico  and  the  European 
Union,  signed  this  week  after 
eight  years  of  trade  negotia- 
tions. will  open  up  the  bars  of 
Britain  and  the  other  member 
states  to  an  Influx  of  tequ  ila. 

Mexican  exporters  Of  the 
traditional  national  spirit, 
distilled  from  the  agave  cac- 
tus, believe  they  could  benefit 
from  a market  estimated  to  be 
worth  over  S20  million 
(£12  million)  a year. 

They  are  preparing  to  mar- 
ket the  drink  as  a sophisti- 
cated product  in  a similar 
way  to  Scotch  malts,  and  hope 
they  will  emulate  the  success 
of  Mexican  beer  exporters 
during  the  past  decade. 

Under  the  agreement,  dis- 
tillers in  Spain  and  Germany, 
who  have  previously  supplied 
much  of  the  European  market 
with  a drink  which  has  never 


been  in  contact  with  a cactus, 
will,  in  a year's  time,  no 
longer  be  able  to  market  their 
product  as  tequila. 

In  return.  Mexico  is  open- 
ing its  market  more  liberally 
to  European  spirits. 

The  agreement  was  hailed 
with  a party  at  the  Mexican 
ambassador's  residence  in 
Brussels  on  Tuesday  night, 
complete  with  a mariachi 
band  and  a bat  dance  per- 
formed with  elan  by  the  am- 
bassador's wife. 

The  spirit  of  things  to  come 
was  provided  in  the  shape  of 
60  different  brands  of  tequila, 
which  has  come  a long  way 
since  being  the  illicitly  dis- 
tilled drink  of  peasants  and 
revolutionaries.  Tequila  is 
now  to  be  an  upmarket 
product  for  winebars  and  res- 
taurants. The  brands  are  now 
packaged  like  malts,  with 
elaborate  bottles,  boxed  pre- 
sentation packs  and  "heri- 
tage "labels. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.07  Franes  9.10  Italy  2.684  Singapore  2 

Austria  19.00  Germany  2.70  Malta  0.6065  Sooth  Africa 

Belgium  55.68  Greece  435.00  Netherlands  3.0250  Spain  22G 

Canada  2.198  Hang  Kong  12.28  New  Zealand  2.29  Sweden  r 
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Finland  5-22  Israel  5.52  Saudi  Arabia  6.0f  USA  1.59(1 
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The  Leuna  2000  refinery  in  Spergatt,  Germany,  is  the  hugest  industrial  construction  site  in  Europe.  A joint  venture  of  German  and  French  companies  and  a Russian  partner,  under 
the  leadership  of  French  Elf  Aquitaine,  it  is  planned  to  begin  operations  later  this  year,  refining  some  10  million  tonnes  of  crude  oil  annually  photograph:  waltraudgrustizsch 


Thorn  admits  the  painful  truth 


OUTLOOK/  Rental  group  fails  in  attempt 
to  expand  but  sweet-talks  shareholders 
with  £87m  buy-back,  says  Roger  Cowe 


THORN  offered  share- 
holders £87  million 
yesterday  in  a hand- 
out that  amounts  to 
an  apology  for  the 
company’s  miserable  perfor- 
mance since  its  demerger 
from  EMI  last  year,  and  an 
admission  of  defeat  in  the  at- 
tempt to  build  the  TV  rental 
business. 

The  company’s  shares 
began  life  at  408p  on  de- 
merger last  August  Yester- 
day they  rose  5'Ap.  but  that 
took  the  price  only  to  I55ttp. 
The  reason  Is  dear  to  see 
from  a glance  at  yesterday's 
results  for  the  year  to  the  end 
of  March. 

The  figures  are  confused  by 
the  demerger,  which  came  in 
the  middle  of  the  year,  and  by 
exceptional  costs  associated 
with  that  and  with  attempts 
to  improve  the  business. 

The  underlying  message  Is 


Dan  Atkinson 


clear,  however  Thom  was 
over-optimistic  to  think  that 
it  could  grow  its  TV  and  video 
rental  business.  As  chief  exec- 
utive Mike  Metcalf  made 
clear  yesterday,  traditional 
rental  is  in  decline  and  must 
be  managed  to  maximise  cash 
generation. 

The  result  is  a fall  in  sales 
and  profits  from  the  main 
rental  businesses  in  both  the 
UK  and  America,  which  has 
not  been  compensated  for  by 
newer  ventures. 

Even  before  all  the  excep- 
tional costs,  operating  profit 
fell  by  £3  million  to  £184  mil- 
lion. After  everything,  includ- 
ing tax  and  dividends,  was 
taken  into  account.  Thom 
ended  the  year  with  a net  loss 
of  £16  million. 

That  seems  like  an  odd  base 
from  which  to  hand  back 
money  to  shareholders.  But  it 
might  be  argued  that  they  de- 


W ITCHES’  Brew  (l): 
Steer  clear  of  Brigh- 
ton if  you  like  your 
drinks  straight-up  and  i 
strong:  more  than  200  appa- 
ratchiks from  the  world’s 
no-alco  beverage  business  ! 
are  descending  on  the  i 
Grand  Hotel  to  hear  how  j 
much  soft  drinks  contrib- : 
ute  to  the  European  econo- 
my.  and  it’s  not  just  bub- : 
bles.  "Upstream  industries 
that  have  an  important 
direct  involvement in- 

clude: agriculture,  alumin- 
ium, chemicals,  machinery, 
pharmaceuticals,  steel  and  ] 
sugar  refining.”  No  wonder 
the  stuff  tastes  so  foul. 

THE  Co-op.  shaken  by 
the  aborted  Reganaut 
assault.  Is  clearly  tak- 
ing to  heart  calls  for  slim- 
ming down  and  greater 
leanness  and  fitness  to  fend 
off  any  farther  unwelcome 
suitors.  Several  speakers  at 
the  weekend's  Co-op  con- 
gress in  Cardiff  simply 
recycled  their  speeches  at  | 
the  previous  weekend's 


THE  new  culture  of 
openness  at  oil  giant 
Shell,  responding  to 
nearly  two  years  of  nega- 
tive criticism,  seems  a little 
limited  to  those  of  us  with- 
out a firm  grasp  of  sister 
north-European  Lingos. 
This  week  Shell  distributed 
ARS  rapport  1996.  the  latest 
report  from  Norske  Shell, 
the  Norwegian  subsidiary. 
"Takk  til  dere  alle!"  says 
admin  istrerende  direk tor 
Ray  Woods.  (It  means: 
"Thanks  to  everyone"). 
Openness,  OK.  but  from  the 
phraseology  of  the  north- 
men.  deliver  us. 

Property  may  be 
boom-boom-booming, 
bnt  estate  agents 
haven’t  forgotten  the  hard- 
won  stunts  they  learned 
during  the  slump.  “Time 
off  for  the  tigers,”  opens 
the  latest  missive  from  sur- 
veyor Knight  Frank,  which 
then  hurtles  into  a bizarre 
explanation  of  how  China’s 
Imminent  move  from  a 5'A- 
day  to  a 5-day  week  will 
lead  to  an  extra  "18  billion 
days  off"  (grossed  up). 
“What  will  they  do  with  the 
time?"  ponders  Knight 
Frank's  international 
hotels  department. 

Dnnno,  Holmes.  Plait 
their  pigtails?  Smoke 
opium? 

No,  you  fool,  visit  hotels! 
More  holidays,  you  see? 
More  demand  for  hotels! 
You’re  a genius,  Holmes. , 
Or  Knight.  Or  whoever. 


serve  something  for  their  10- 
j month  slide  down  the  charts. 

, And  the  strategic  logic  is  also 
powerful  — here  is  a business 
which  is  likely  to  shrink,  so 
maximise  its  capital  effi- 
ciency by  pushing  up  borrow- 
ings rather  than  building  up  a 
cash  pile. 

Even  so,  the  manoeuvre, 
which  will  swap  one  share  in 
every  seven  for  about  £l.40p 
in  cash,  will  leave  .the  com- 
pany with  debts  of 
2281  million. 

Finance  director  Steve  Mar- 
shall said  yesterday  that 
would  represent  three- 
quarters  of  net  assets,  but 
would  leave  an  interest  bill 
comfortably  covered  by  prof- 
its and  cash  flows. 

Messrs  Marshall  and  Met- 
calf do  not  accept  that  the 
future  is  as  gloomy  as  all  this 
suggests,  even  if  it  would  take 
another  recession  and  techno- 
logical uncertainty  to  reverse 
the  long-term  decline  of  TV 
rental 

They  see  their  market  as 
being  the  cash-strapped 
masses,  or  as  they  prefer  to 
call  them:  “financiaUy-con- 


annnal  meeting  of  Co-oper- 
ative Wholesale  Society. 


i strained  clients".  Mr  Metcalf 
said  40  per  cent  of  the  UK  pop- 
ulation fail  into  tfiig  category. 

Such  people  have  tradition- 
ally rented  TVs  and  other 
equipment,  including  furni- 
ture, because  they  don’t  have 
the  cash  to  buy  outright,  and 
cannot  get  credit 

But  times  are  changing. 
Retailers  and  finanrp  houses 
have  developed  more  sensi- 
tive credit  scoring  systems 
which  ram  take  tbam  into  pre- 
viously non-credit  markets. 

And  as  the  relative  price  of 
electronic  equipment  has 
come  down,  the  attractions  of 
buying  have  increased,  along 
with  the  difficulty  of  Thorn 
designing  a profitable  rental 
package  which  can  compete 
with  outright  purchase. 

Thom  has  reacted  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  has  devel- 
oped a new  format,  trading  as 
Crazy  George's,  which  takes 
It  further  Into  the  marginal 
consumers.  For  example, 
rentals  are  weekly,  rather 
than  monthly.  And  it  has  at- 
tempted to  move  into  other 
product  areas. 

Both  have  been  problem- 


atic. The  company  says  Crazy 
George’s  has  been  successful 
commercially,  without  taking 
business  from  the  main 
chains. 

But  it  has  provoked  storms 
of  protest  in  the  US,  where 
Thom  lias  freed  a string  of. 
legal  actions  which  led  to  a 
£17  million  provision  in  yes- 
terday’s figures.  In  France, 
the  first  store  had  to  be 
closed  for  a couple  of  weeks, 
and  is  still  not  trading 
satisfactorily. 

The  UK  chain,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  expanding  fast  and 
appears  to  be  meeting  none 
of  the  racketeering  criti- 
cisms that  have  been  .en- 
countered elsewhere. 

Diversification  has  also 
proved  difficult  For  exam- 
ple, an  attempt  to  rent  furni- 
ture In  the  UK  has  been 
abandoned,  although  it  is 
working  in  Norway,  and  per- 
sonal computers  have  not 
yet  proved  themselves. 

Thom  leaves  the  impres- 
sion, however,  of  running 
desperately  hard  in  new  di- 
rections, while  stm  going 
backwards. 


Stock  market  value  CC76m  ; 


ffgirt  Share  price  159%  p A 
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ANGOAN  Water  yes- 
terday splashed  out 
cash  on  higher 
pgyoutstosharehold- 
ere-anda^mSmftffQfi  acqui- 
sition '■=*!■  «T>d  then  warned 
.that  it  would  have  to  borrow 
money.  at  custodiers’  ex- 
pense, to  pay  Labour’s 
planned:  windfall  tax  on  the 
privatised  utilities.  ' ' 

The  group,  the  first  of  the 
privatised  water  companies 
to  announce  1996-97  results, 
underlined  its  financial 
strength  by  Pairing  a caSh 
bid- for  Hartlepool  Water. 

Its  higher  underlying  prof- 
its confirmed  City  expecta- 
tions that  the  other  privatised 
water  companies  will  report 
substantial  profits  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

The  water  industry's  buoy- 
ant performance,  despite  one 
of  the  worst  droughts  in 
recent  years,  will  undermine 
its  attempt  to  persuade  the 
Government  that  it  should 
not  be  hit  heavily  by  the 
windfall  tax. 

The  Government  regards  the 
water  companies  as  one  of  the 
most  promising  targets  for  the 
tair,  which  is  expected  to  raise 
up  to  £5  billion  to  fond  a pro- 
gramme to  get  250,000  long- 
term unemployed  young 
people  back  to  work.  The 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown,  is 
expected  to  announce  details  of 
the  tax  in  his  first  Budget,  pos- 
sibly next  month. 

The  water  companies  have 
few  friends  following  a string 
of  public  relations  disasters 
since  they  were  privatised  in 
1989.  Water  and  sewage  bills 
soared,  while  directors 
awarded  themselves  lavish 
payxises.  - 

. Hosepipe  bans  were  im- 
posed at  a time  when  the  in- 
dustry was  losing  a third  of 
its  water  through  leakage, 
and  some  companies  lost 
money  investing  in  new,  and 
sometimes  bizarre,  activities. 

Anglian  said  Its  profits  be- 
fore exceptional  charges  rose 
7.7  per  cent  But  pre-tax  prof- 
its for  the  year  were  down 
from  £238.6  million  to 
£208  million,  after  £40.8  mil- 


tioaal  businas?^ 

The  board 

a 15  per  oent  im%»se  in 
dividend*,  wltbr.^  paymei^^ 
tarcugttfbrw^hs^ix  waek£» 
Chairman  Robin'  Qo.uJA|gg|| 
said  be  waa-  waiting  for 
tails  ctf  XAbour^s.  jmuch-hms^& 
aided  wtod^ts£  but  raSgg 
gested  that  any_tax  paid  ta|£§ 
Anglian  should.;  be  used  u&m 
benefit  the  communities  tfcftgi 
company  served.. 

Anglian’s  performance.  nc^-S 

said,  put  it  in  a good  position^ 
to  respond  positively  to  the*  • 
Government’s  10-point  {das,, 
announced  earlier -this 
by  Deputy  Prime  Ministiwfe 
John  Prescott  This  indudeefegj 
leakage  reduction  targets 
free  leak  repairs  for  custom*^ 
ers  and  measures  to  help 

sumers  conserve  water . •*!:£ 

Finance  director  Chris  *#•? 
Mellor  said  the  company 
would  pay  the  tax  tf  it  waft*0 
as  he  expected  it  to  ba^Tg 
But  he  reiterated  the  board'a^pj 
view  that  directors  had  a duty  afa 
to  shareholders  to  chaHeng#>#| 
it  in  the  courts  If  there  wer*?p 
grounds  to  do  so.  ...§2 

“Anglian  Water  will  have '£4 
to  borrow  money  to  pay 
he  raid.  “There  Is  no  spare|§§ 
money  around.  -It  wifi 
crease  our  Interest  costs.  mtK&g 
mataly  the  cost  impacts 
shareholders. 

"The  Government  has 
main*  up  its  mind.  It  can  havtjS 
tax  revenues  now  or  reduced^ 
costs  for  customers  later.” 

He  said  Anglian's  ieafcas£g2g[" 
rate  was  down  from  13  pew?®* 
cent  to  11.8  per  coat  and  waagplg 
the  lowest  in  the  country.  .,?£■*? 

He  -was  confident  that  An-=%-. 
gtian  would  get  through  the 
summer  without  hosepipe.'#? 
bans.  Although  the  region  batfe^:1 
the  lowest  rainfall  in  thtg/ij, 
country,  lower  even  than  Jeruvj  - 
salem.  its  reservoirs  were  be- 
tween  70  and  80  per  cent  flilL  " 
The  Waterwatch  pressure 
group  yesterday  claimed  that  • 
the  average  household  in  the 
Anglian  region  paid  £135 
towards  company  profits.  Of 
this.  £47.42  went  in  dividends, 
leaving  only  £69.Q8  to  be  rein- 
vested in  the  business. 
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WITCHES’  Brew  (2): 
Shift  over  Nurofen. 
here  comes  Advil, 
the  world-conquering  pain- 
killer storming  British  mar- 
kets courtesy  of  licence 
holder  Whitehall  Laborato- 
ries. But  back/tooth/head- 
ache sufferers  beware:  not 
only  is  this  the  drug  that 
caused  Irish  5,000-metre 
runner  Maria  McMahon  to 
test  positive  during  the  At- 
lanta Olympics,  but  possible 
“side  effects”  take  up  one 
quarter  of  the  leaflet  Inside 
each  box-  We’ve  space  here 
to  list  Just  a few:  “abdomi- 
nal pain,  nausea  . . . bleed- 
ing in  the  stomach  . - . 
rashes,  itching . . . occasion- 
ally anaemia  . . . kidney 
frilure  have  been  reported 
. . . inflammation  of  the 
liver  and  occasional  liver 
failure.”  Ob.  and  weight 
gain,  vertigo,  depression, 
hallucinations  and  possible 
sudden  collapse.  A pill  for 
every  ill,  what? 

BEST  of  British  to  Rod- 
ney Stone,  the  Lloyd’s 
underwriter-cum-com- 
poser  whose  choral  and  or- 
chestral work  Consilium 
ScientUx  makes  its  debut  at 
Guildhall  on  June  4.  It  was 
written  to  mark  the  Char- 
tered Insurance  Institute’s 
centenary  and  will  be  per- 
formed by  the  Lloyd's  Choir 
and  Insurance  Orchestra. 
May  we  make  one  sugges- 
tion? Insist  the  other  big 
item  on  the  programme  — 
Haydn’s  overpowering  Nel- 
son Mass  — comes  after  the 
debut,  not  before.  Other- 
wise, no  one  will  insure  Con- 
silium against  sudden  death. 


Ofgas  in  price  cut  row 


Chris  Barrio 

Business  Correspondent  ■ 

GAS  industry  regulator 
Clare  Spottiswoode 
came  under  fire  last 
night  for  allowing  Centrica, 
formerly  British  Gas,  to  cut 
prices  for  direct  debit  custom- 
ers in  the  South-west 
Although  she  demanded 
more  formal  scrutiny  of 
future  pricecutting  plans,  Ms 
Spottiswoode  was  accused  of 

damaging  thP  introduction  Ot 

competition  by  allowing  Cen- 
trica to  continue  with  its  Va- 
luePlus  scheme,  which  offers 
direct  debit  clients  an  extra  5 
per  cent  cut  in  tariffs  on  top 
of  a 14  per  cent  reduction. 


Calortex,  a rival  to  the  de- 
merged British  Gas  firm,  said 
it  was  shocked  and  accused 
Centrica  of  predatory  pricing. 
NeQ  Lambert,  joint  general 
manager,  Mid  he  was  “be- 
mused”. Competition  is  not 
yet  established  in  the  South- 
west with  12  independent  sup- 
pliers sharing  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  region’s  market 
There  was  equally  strong 
criticism  from  the  Gas  Con- 
sumers' Council,  which,  had 
lobbied  the  regulator  to  block 
ValuePJns.  Director  Sue  Slip- 
man  stud  the  tariff  widened  the 
gap  in  prices  between  richer 
customers  on  direct  debit  and 
poorer  households  on  prepay- 
ment meters  to  23  per  cent  She 
also  warned  that  Centrica’s 


tariff  cut  would  be  tacit  en- 
couragement for  households 
not  to  bother  switching  suppli- 
ers as  competition  is  extended. 

Ofgas  said  it  would  keep 
ValuePlus  under  review,  and- 
pointed  out  that  it  was  seek- 
ing to  amend  Centrica’s 
licence  to  force  it  to  disclose 
future  price,  cuts  three 
months  in  advance.  The 
watchdog  insists  competition 
has  been  established  among 
customers  on  direct  debit, 
where  more  than  25  per  cent 
oF  South-west  households 
have  switched  from  British 
Gas  to  rivals. 

British  Gas  Trading.  Cen- 
trica's simply  business,  said 
its  direct  debit  tariffs  were 
still  higher  than  rivals. 


Compass  turns  to  west  for  college  caterer 


Ian  King 

COMPASS,  the  fast-ex- 
panding British  group 
that  recently  became  the 
world's  largest  contract  ca- 
terer, Is  to  boy  Daka  Interna- 
tional. an  American  caterer 
specialising  In  schools,  for 
$195  million  (£119.8  million). 

Compass,  which  this  month 
became  caterer  for  Wembley 
Stadium  and  the  Oval  with 
another  acquisition,  said  the 
deal  would  give  the  group  a 
bigger  share  of  the  American 
education  market 
Daka,  which  has  710  outlets 
in  34  American  states,  owns 
two  retail  chains,  Champps 


and  Fuddruckers  — which 
Compass  win  not  be  buying — 
but  is  best  known  for  its  ca- 
tering work  in  US  schools  and 
colleges. 

Announcing  the  acquisi- 
tion, Mike  Bailey,  Chief  exec- 
utive of  Compass  USA,  said 
Daka  had  been  in  the  food 
: business  for  more  than  20 
years,  notching  up  sales  last 
! year  of  over  $280  m illion. 

As  part  of  the  cash  deal,  Mr 
Bailey  said  Allen  Maxwell,  I 
president  of  Daka.  would  join  ! 
Compass  USA’s  board-  j 

He  added:  “This  will  ana  hie  j 
Compass  to  buOd  on  its  post- ' 
tion  as  a leading  food  service 
provider  in  the  US  education 
market  This  sector  is  estt . 


mated  to  be  worth  some 
$21  billion  annually.” 

The  deal,  which  is  expected 
to  be  completed  by  the  end  of 
next  month,  brings  Compass’s 
spending  on  acquisitions  dur- 
ing the  past  year  to  more  than 
£350  million  and  its  total 
number  of  employees  to  over 
120,000  worldwide. 

The  company  recently 
signed  franchise  deals  with 
ire  burger  chain  Wendy's  and 
Harry  Ramsden’s,  the  fish- 
and-chip  shop  chain  it  has 
also  won  the  contract  to  pro- 
vide the  catering  for  the 
French  national  stadium  at 
next  year’s  World  Cup. 

Shares  of  Compass  rose  lp 
to  675 '/ip  on  news  of  the  deaL 


Regan  wins  stay  in 
Co-op  theft  case 

ANDREW  Regan  and  others  allegedly  involved  in  the  aborted 
bid  to  break  up  the  Co-op  won  a three- week  adjournment 
yesterday  when  the  fallout  from  the  attempted  £1 2.  billion 
assault  on  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society  came  to  court 
The  CWS  is  pursuinga  private  prosecution  against  Mr 
Regan,  his  colleague  David  Lyons  and  former  Coop  executive 
Allan  Green,  for  their  alleged  involvement  with  the  theft  of  \ 
secret  CWs  documents.  At  ftftv  nfi  /wninn  magistrates’  court. ' 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Roger  Cork,  agreed  to  an  adjourn- 
ment until  June  18.  Mr  Regan’s  lawyer,  Ian  Burton,  made  it 
clear  that  the  case  would  be  defended  vigorously  and  attacked 
CWS  chief  executive  Graham  Melmoth  for  waging  “a  malicious 
personal  vendetta”. — Roger  Cowe 


Hollick  quits  as  BAe  director 

LABOUR  peer  Lord  Bcfflick  hasresigoed  as  a nonexecutive 

director  ofBritish  Aerospace.  His  decision  to  stand  down  from  the 


1902.  follows  his  appointment  as  a part-time  special  adviser  to 
Trajteand  Industry  Secretary  Margaret  Beckett.  His  post  at  BAe 
could  have  involved  a conflict  of  interest 
T^peer,  chief  executive  <^nited  News  and  Media,  was 
singled  out  by  anti-arms  protesters  at  the  company's  recent 
annual  meeting,  but  the  company  dismissed  auggesttanathat  hfa 
decision  was  related  to  the  episode.  — Chris  Barrie 


French  leave  for  Biotech  chief 

BRimH  Biotedi.  Europe’s  leading  biotechnology  firm,  has  an- 


menl  director,  widely  regarded  as  a key  player  in  making  the  • 

company  into  a £L3  billion  stock  market  hit  . - 

13r  Lewis,  who  has  served  in  the  post  for  five  years,  will 
wntinueto  advise  British  Blotechfrom  his  retirement  home  in 
France.  EQs  job will  be  split,  wife  his  deputy,  Alan  Drummond, 
beg  Hiring  research  director.  No  development  dirar^nrhaq  yet  - lv 

been  named.  Pam  Kirby,  directDr  ofintEniatiooal<meratioris  •' 

becomes  commercial  director.  However,  the  company  has  still  to 
announce nnewfinanqe  director,  foflowingthe  departure  of 


3 'Ap  at 253 yip  on  the  news . ~ Ian  King 
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Tarango 
in  Paris 

Stephen  Bierley  on 
mischief  and  magic 
at  Roland  Garros 

THE  third  day  of  the 
French  Open  might 
best  be  described  as  a 
Beau j olals  sort  of  day.  But, 
in  deference  to  the  8,000 
schoolchildren  present, 
free  of  charge,  and  the 
French,  government's  per- 
sistent attempts  to  curb  ex- 
cessive drinking,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  relate  1 
it  as  merely  routine,  even 
Including-  the  latest  Tar- 
ango in  Paris. 

Not  that  anything  here  , 
can  ever  be  termed  com- 1 
monplace.  The  choked  I 
roads  of  the  adjacent  peri- 
pheriqve  are  an  early-morn- 
ing reminder  that  life  goes 
on  beyond  the  tennis  but 
once  inside  Roland  Garros 
the  magic  of  the  world’s 
premier  clay-court  event 
seeps  into  the  bones,  to  say 
nothing  of  Burgundy’s 
most  accessible  tipple. 

There  was  also  a touch  of 
the  bizarre  but  as  this  in- 
volved Jeff  Tarango  it  was 
utterly  predictable  and  pu- 
erile. Tbe  American,  booted 
ont  of-  Wimbledon  two 
years  ago  but  set  to  return 
nest  month,  tried  every- 
thing to  aggravate  Thomas 
Master,  from  apeing  his 
walk  and  imitating  his 
grant  to  serving  underarm. 

Muster,  the  former  king 
of  day  and  champion  here 
two  years  ago,  has  been 
thoroughly  out  of  form  on 
the  surface  this  year  and 
Tarango  no  doubt  felt  mis- 
chief was  the  best  form  of 
attack.  . 

The  Austrian,  who  at  one 
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Down  and  nearly  out  — Jeff  Tarango’s  antics  included  a last-game  breather  flat  on  Ms  back  during  his  defeat  by  Thomas  Muster 


TOM  JENKINS 


point  called  in  the  supervi- 
sor, kept  Ms  temper  admi- 
rably, although  he  refused 
to  shake  hands  at  the  **"«t 
after  winning  7-5,  1-6 
(when  his  concentration 
did  slip),  6-2.  6-1.  "We 
know  the  history  of  Jeff,” 
said  Muster,  wearily, 
afterwards. 

In  the  third  set,  when  pre- 
sented with  a juicy  smash, 
he  did  his  best  to  drill  Tar- 
ango’s vitals  but,  there- 
after. the  lack  of  a band- ! 
shake  apart,  he  limited 
himself  to  mild  criticism  of ' 
his  opponent’s  nnprofes-  1 


si  anal  ism.  However,  Tar- 
ango was  still  provocative 
afterwards.  ‘T  think  his  ego 
was  probably  bruised.**  he 
said.  “I  was  just  having 
fan.  Other  people  might 
have  had  different  opin- 
ions.” They  most  certainly 
did.  Tarango  knew  pre- 
cisely what  he  was  doing 
and,  unable  to  beat  Muster 
any  other  way,  he  chose  the  1 
tactics  of  a f-huriatan.  ’ 

It  is  generally  agreed, 
with  the  ball  a shade  i 
smaller  and  the  courts  a lit-  I 
tie  slicker  in  the  fierce 
heat,  that  last  year  fa- 


voured the  serve-and- v olley 
men.  hence  the  appearance 
of  Pete  Sampras,  Michael 
Stich  and  Marc  Rosset  in 
the  last  four.  The  same  ap- 
plies this  year,  providing 

tha  rain  hnMa  nff. 

The  last  player  with  a 
genuine  attacking  flair  to 
win  the  title  was  Pannick 
Noah  In  1983,  and  before 
him  Rod  Laver.  The  odds 
remain  against  Sampras 
but  so  far,  so  good  for  the 
American  who  has  three 
Wimbledon,  four  US  Open 
and  two  Australian  Open 
wins  to  hi«  name. 


Yesterday  he  completed 
his  second  consecutive 
straight-sets  victory,  de- 
feating Spain’s  Francisco 
Clavet  6-1,  6-2,  6-2.  a far 
cry  from  his  second-round 
Tinateh  last  year  when  an- 
other Spaniard,  Sergi  Bru- 
goers.  twice  the  French 
champion,  took  Sampras  to 
five  enervating  sets. 

“I  feel  like  I*m  going  to  be 
pretty  tough  to  beat,”  said 
Sampras  who  has  been 
keeping  his  rackets  in  the  i 
on-court  fridge  thfe  year  in 
order  to  keep  the  strings  as 
taught  as  possible.  Cer- 


tainly his  opponents  are 
feeling  the  chilL 

Carlos  Moya,  beaten  by 
Sampras  in  the  Australian 
Open  final  in  January  and 
seeded  No.  9,  lost  to  fellow 
Spaniard  Albert  Port  as  in 
four  sets  after  narrowly 
surviving  a five-setter  in 
the  first  round  against  Al- 
berto Martin. 

This  was  disappointing 
but  not  entirely  a surprise; 
Moya  has  been  struggling, 
largely  unsuccessfully,  to 
rediscover  the  coruscating 
form  of  Melbourne  which 
thrust  him  into  the  top  10. 


Godolphin  see 
the  light  in 
time  for  Derby 


Chris  Hawkins 

Godolphin  win  defi- 
nitely have  a runner, 
maybe  two.  In  the  Vo- 
dafone Derby  on  Saturday 
week.  “Apart  Dram  Entrepre- 
neur it  looks  an  open  race  and 
now  we’ve  got  light  at  the  end 
of  the  tunnel  we  will  run 
Stowaway  or  Bold  Demand, 
perhaps  both.”  said  Simon 
Crisford,  racing  manager  for 
Sheikh  Mohammed's  Godol- 
phin  enterprise. 

The  tunnel  he  was  referring 
to  was  the  inexplicable  loss  of 
form  suffered  by  the  Godol- 
phin horses  during  mid-May. 
Extensive  tests  revealed  noth- 
ing. but  good  performances 
from  Stowaway.  Predappio 
and  Bold  Demand  in  the  last 
few  days  indicate  that  the 
problems  may  have  receded. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  Go- 
dolphin  wUJ  have  a definitive 
answer  as  Nightbird,  Asas, 
Sensation  (Italy)  and  Diffi- 
dent (Germany)  will  all  be  in 
action  in  the  next  day  or  so. 

Michael  Tabor,  owner  of 
Entrepreneur,  has  been  guilty 
of  stating  the  obvious  when 
saying  his  colt  will  win  the 
Derby  if  he  stays.  That  or 
course  is  the  S64.000  question. 

Followers  of  the  breeding 
formula  which  over  the  years 
has  proved  successful  in  pin- 
pointing Derby  winners  may 
be  disappointed  to  learn  that 
Entrepreneur  does  not  meet 
tbe  qualifications  which  de- 
mand that  both  sire  and  ma- 
ternal grands  ire  had  winning 
form  at  10  furlongs  or  more. 

Although  Sadler's  Wells, 
Entrepreneur's  sire,  fits  the 
bill,  foe  maternal  grands  ire 
Exclusive  Native  does  not  — 
he  never  won  beyond  a mile. 
But  all  is  not  lost  as  be  has 
sired  some  high-class  middle 
distance  horses,  including  the 
Kentucky  Derby  winner  Af- 
firmed. 

Entrepreneur  may  get  by 


on  class  alone  but  the  Derby 
represents  a thorough  test  of 
stamina,  usually  being  run  at 
a very  fast  pace  with  the  first 
half-mile  being  all  uphill. 

Fewer  and  fewer  horses 
these  days  are  bred  on  tradi- 
tional stamina  lines,  how- 
ever. and  it  must  be  said  that 
the  formula  has  been  less 
effective  in  recent  years. 

But  it  is  still  worth  men- 
tioning that  the  best  qualifier 
in  this  year's  race  Is  Benny 
The  Dip  who  Is  by  Silver 
Hawk,  third  to  Golden  Fleece 
in  the  Derby,  out  of  a mare  by 
Ack  Ack  who  raced  until  he 
was  five  and  won  over  lo 
furlongs. 

William  Hill  have  compiled 
prices  on  tbe  Hunt  Cup  and 
Wokingham  Handicap  at 
Royal  Ascot.  They  make  Mon- 
day's Whitsun  Cup  winner  In- 
satiable 12-1  favourite  for  the 
Hunt  Cup  and  have  Michael 
Stoute’s  other  entry'.  Gold 
Spats,  at  14-1.  In  the  Wo- 
kingham, Bishops  Court  is 
the  l-M  market  leader. 

The  new  chairman  of  the 
Tote  is  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced shortly  after  the 
Home  Secretary.  Jack  Straw, 
has  finalised  his  thoughts. 
The  choice  seems  to  rest  be- 
tween Peter  Jones,  a director 
of  the  British  Horseracing 
Board,  and  Guy  Watkins,  a 
Former  Army  officer  and  chief 
executive  of  the  Royal  Hong 
Kong  Jockey  Club. 

Jones,  54,  is  favourite.  He  is 
a self-made  millionaire  with 
considerable  business  acu- 
men and  has  a thorough 
knowledge  or  racing  having 
been  president  of  the  Race- 
horse Owners'  Association 
and  a member  of  the  Levy 
Board. 

• Kieren  Fallon  has  lodged 
his  appeal  against  the  10-day 
ban  he  received  for  his  riding 
of  Musical  Dancer  at  the  Ca- 
pannelle,  Rome,  on  Sunday. 
He  will  attend  the  appeal 
hearing  in  Rome  on  Monday. 


Brighton  with  form  guide 


Carlisle  runners  and  riders 


* ou.Ts^BAed^ 


„■  3< 


hoff* 


A** 

ni** 


cams  ha  wkhs 

Truth  Tela- 

Tayowfla 

qneaCBMgnk 


Ramins  Baber 

Ek1 

MadonQlap} 
RhOKOdy  la  White 


Utopsodybi  White 


UnduOtta  U-shaped  min  of  Hfin  vtti  30  lunto. 

Gotag:  Firm.  -*  tessea  b**ar3. » .Top  form  rated 

Dme  um  nnften  sBgW*  fewiat. 

UagdahKatnnBBKMBnlenDp.4qMPlpe.D0wn,  1 63  ntites.  I*  Cite  {3 10), 
Mratobe,  Bob  af  0ak&  Mb  Dee  fLKJJ.  J IA  Bradley.  Gwent  147  mfes:  Persian  firtre 
(2.10)  ATtfflFrt*y  Fanner  (4.40),  W 6 M Tuner.  Somerset.  1 25  mfles;  Mantato  (2.40).  D J S 
Cosirwe;  ff&eody  In  WNte  (4.1 0).  M A Jank  Time  of  Ngltf  p.10).  R Guest  an  NmmuVst. 
Sri**.  120  rates. 

Sawn  daytenrar.  2.10  Ranmg  Ember.  3.10  Bon  Sued  & 4.40  May’s  Bab  Hre. 

BHttrerittst  tfcaas  2.40  Haw  Gad  Charger. 

figures  in  tractate  after  taw's  name  denote  days  sinca  last  outhg.  j .Jumps. 

2 d ABFfflESn&LA  NOVICE  MBHAN  AUCTION  STAKES  2YO 
ilWS  E2.B88  (4  declared) 

Iff.  aiteBh|fMwBBMrtBifr4 ■ 

IQ  0 Tom  liter  fro  R Run  6-12 Dmatntfi  73 

3(11  01  Pvriaa  FMbk  (T7)  W 6 M Tune  8-n 0 Ucfaflfa  (7)  78 

4 pi  0 itaMQttw  Back  (H)  U ttyis  8-7 lUrt  — 

BNfat  m hag  Enter,  7-4  To*  Tdb.  9-2  testa  telm  16-1  Ttoefna  ask. 

HWhateC-  naffbBalitaSiwtiraieralta»starM»l.lsliw1t«M.niiwiid.sB>brhhi»1Wta 

Bor«Uta«k.  9 BEfm  MiTiaKttaran  ana  tasJen.  M can  tepma.  71  tel  of  7 IBM  Bsiteffm 
Etefe  * Mr  St  fin  teeha  Fwtnra  lb*  d.  ns  an  a*  aon  Or  * ha  Baton*  * Sattnl  9 ad.  AW. 


9 AflSHOHRAMUWTED  STAKES 

AarTWTf  £2,2 77  (7  declared) 


7oi«  mS  a2 


MfBs  w 

s Satan  * M 

7~7T-  V G MtaBBB 


f.ir  0iot<*-  ; ™ 

■ H Ir.ivv  W' ■**  SS 


$ 

waracs-isbatfr*  7-?suwn  s-c&mBnr.uaam  iwaft.  7-1  imsoiobw 

nni  OK  - flmnn  Nm  ikm.  S te  rtf  13  bSM  in^  BW  Ita  a a hnfnnnd  TBfe 

EBon  Mag,  sttgsd  m 4B  W d 11  iMMSme « Ctfflon  al  Suteel  71*aa  ».  Wqeta  WBq  m 

dm  itn  antBd  « rat  not  recom  S Mr  si  iStOMfista  a Gactarad  n hop.  Gd  HnrUI  <amgm  Ua 
tBBa«aSl1>ai6MMJMBtelteJDw<SBMa^laiWpL<M.gWg  BhnjIwXlMdgi 
Wi  a tad  8 trial Mh  8*  B1M*  In.  6d.  TUmtata  ObbI  ted  Irtno.  u quuen.  in  M d 

M W*d  Se  D Bn&toe  ’IB  tap.  frn 

9 4 OFLANAfiAN  AND  ALIBI  HANDICAP 

Wb  ■ Vim  £3,109  (15  dstiared) 

Iff  2GB)  IbnakB  CI81  HB4-KI-0 E « 

3(11)  2HXG3 IM  01  BgM  ffl  R Oast  4-HM) P8to^taB» 

JB  OOCM  SgNl  (ZS)  5-9-11 0 OBtaa  « 

*“■  ^ •■Ng*  S 

BtaSnrd 6-9-7 2 

Rftwr  4-9-6 8 Wc*  W 

'0d«  4-9-4 aemmm  « 

*na  DM104  6aW  fjoet  ftW  4D}  R O^Aan  4-9-? I G BdaoBHa  B 

CnSltOCHagsi  4-9-S  '*«  ■ 

J ftwfcj  7-9-2 «aty  * « 

fltBna  3-9-1 VJVBmb  « 

OB  IMff  8MBbmr(tBP)«IW 4-8-10 J lota _*  ® 

Oft  16462B  ~3Tta  C 

«»  245051  BmtaMr(anjMngtan>6-8 0+» » * 

BOO  HUMS  Em  (fa  S Do*  3-&-G — R Mb  — 

■BDw  TM teitea.  6-1  Srjaat  7-f  Ttas  OIMeK.  it  Q*>  9-1  feanttatn.  fitetam 

Rate  GtBC  - SBmG  Oam  tads  ■«  WtanB  3 ool  bSM  hntata*  Ionol  ■ MW  1 a too.  8d4ai.  Fart 

RBut;  Mwemr  notar.  mm  9 4h  d I MM  ted  Spbnku  at  UffMI taw  aeap  b fff 

a MW  Htauvna  im  snl  Btap.B6f«  MMIbU*  21.  MU  ead l«tamed  a w. 
we*  d 9t«M  Dost  Mter  a nMartamaa  a m dm  *B.  Baa  tat  l«  Mtinj « "SMlo* 
MUbWflateltacar  a ateltaa  « *m.  m » tao  mk.  MMB.  Hafftea  Bilhjlm  to*p 
■KShcffOl.  - 


4(JI  4^EHFortbw(11 
5(H)  70900  MM 

®{9  awao  i afro 

7H3  00565  Mart  . 

irta  DW104  6aH  tmet  (M 

• 0 ttffrfi 

Bff  00-032 

WOS  50060 

16605 


9 ^ASEAFDBD  SBIiNG  HANDICAP 

w«HrVlm  flf  £1.985  {13  declared} 

:«  060W  Opea  Attar  W H/Marj  «-TW) 

*B  e500»B«eidowOTPEote4-M_ 

3|11)  00660  MBAa  (H  (B  J teafty  6-9-8 
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-.zr^rSJPfi 
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a 
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Wizard  King’s  Royal  target 


Tins  Wlz- 
rge  Duf- 
’anshawe 
iarrfeon) 
u Palais 

Perfect 


(doubtful)  were  the  three  Brit- 
ish challengers  who  stood 
their  ground  for  Sunday’s 
French  Derby  fit  Chantilly. 
Most  notable  withdrawal  was 
Andre  Fabre’s  Cloudings, 
who  is  expected  to  head  for 


4(3  ((MOO  BtacOt  0*  (B)  J tade*  6-0-6 IRMOR  17 

sq  tusanAMaamapQ dim 6-9-i AWwtag  a* 

Bff  600  Agnta  (zq  Rtana  3-8-10 DnOH  — 

7(13  -40004  HoHa Hm (C) J 9tata 3-6-6 SIMM  E 

»m  JGDOS-  DtgMaa  (335)  T Jam  4-^6 A DM  ffl  - 

BH  45-033  HMaao  PR  M tea  3-8-5 MMAtH 

WIT)  -55505  Hna Mm CTMbLJbwI 5-8-6 0 BBans  (J)  78 

11  no  5400-6  Bml  (J1S  J Site  6-8-4 & B 

12  ft  356»  DrtMgaj5afeg6« — May  « 88 

13tia  0066  HRMdi  (33flj  J Nrq  6-6-1 IM  teqar  A B 


aha  0066  BMekCSJBiJIteoB-S-l IMMyarffl  B 

BMtav  3-1  Itete.  9-2  /tataa.  6-1  OpenilM.  7-1  Nab  tea  13-1  EBattw.  Rrtm  Fttia.  tttak 
RKBaBB- BpmMWr  Hesdtara  M.CMDaiaB.  1IB4tid  ShrtHteaHsXflponiPi«rthaa 
QMm.  aWKWlnto  A lasedl^OMManaltaraLtaiBI  UnamftNKBtaaOlltaeUd 
Wd^ocr  au.am«taeta.aabe(  is  tahnUBteaBtaiZ  raffta'laiatalhHa  G6  MM 
Ha**  BB  ta  a»*  is  2nd  b nn  TIb  Oal  biFttnana  BaMI  71  bB  ap,  AW.  JtqaaM  MiBaalnM 
is 6d  Bo  ho**  beta.  ~ ' ' 


n lap.  G&fin.  Ort  Dm  lUnd  3 M.  IS  find  20  tamd  Naftta  We  ■ tefeeug  1 n B CWn  hew.  6686 
BQbMc  teta  «ef  3 all  71  an  tt  1 1 btand  taeampe  m tail  1*  51  an  lop.  Fn. 
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A Af\ CLAYTON  HANDICAP 

‘fi4TV6l  £3.200  (12  declared] 


hnitn  Aflir fast  nm  fora  new  tfainer today  — Bf^tun:  3.10 
SWdotB  to  T MIHs;  3.10  Mu«i  Francttse,  B &*by  to  R fiwer  3.4Q 


J i fir ' 1 ' I i f 11  J|T 


Uttoxeter  (N.H.) 


Acajou  HI 
Stirdy  Boar 
Time  Leader 


Tbonder  Road 


4.00  TteTcteachfeap)  Boring  Chit 

4.30  Ung  Taras  KheTiro 

5.00  OIUWlBr  

UfrharaJ  track  U llftn  iwti170yd8  nn-8v 

Going:  Good  to  Finn,  Good  ri  places.  * Denotes  OMets.  _ 

tong  rfistaoce  traRflenc  £Hb  Bowmar  (Z-00f  & R8tf  Wjper  (3.00)  fi  Iwnpent  Dwon  23S 
ntfeG.  Wng  Torus  M2®  V Dermal.  Devon.  .36  mfles.  __ 

Sevan  day  wtaerK  2X0  Acajou  a Uafcared  fiat  tew  220  TlMider  Road, 
figraee  in  brackets  alter  horse’s  name  derate  days  sines  bst  ouflng.  FBB. 


Q /\/>BRTTAMWA  IgHSON  NOVICE  HURDLE 

AiW?m  4f  110yds  £2,927  (11  declared} 

1 10SGZ?  Sand’d  (13  Use  l Scfcfci  5-12-0 
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-00005  Btaaanmjl 
13544  temr>Dnan(2q. 
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G Terras* 
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2 Oft  WHJJIAMP12  NOVICE  CHASE 

i«IV3m  2f  £3,436  (8  (teetered) 
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IB  UVfeWn  8-11-2  _ 
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8 Urt 
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St  Blaine 

&50 

Jack  Rush  (nti) 

Jack  Flab 
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Here  Carnes  A Star 
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212 nil  05046  JMM  (439  J Fctoakl 66-6 

213ft  CliOOQ  nrasv  Inti  W cm  f mosa  6-6-2 


•fa  I W MADBI  STAKES  3VD 

1m£2.Z77  (4  declared) 

Iff  *egen  R ttaron 9-0 Dan  01MD  — 

2ft  oo  BBray  Bawd  rmaffM-as  9-o samara  — 

3(11  0243  teapsedy  la  Bate  (21)  H Jan 9-0 PteatelM 

40  060  FattiPS)  JTcte0-9 $ Santera  — 

BHtev  2-5  Rffsa^  h HbB.  4-1  tegean.  16-1  Batuy  tekd  MW 

HMW6ME-ngrairMilM9ettatta4n*ttSiiiEIMsaiteMmlny  BWat  MamBwiuui 
wraaaaifiiraawnSsi  in.  G6SS.  ttastoWfeiBMBLadBL  uBtabaedractarateBat  aaeclil 
MW  Tom  l*>*  Wan*  lm.&t  Fabfcta  radio*  tried  3 oat.  l218SS9talMlinltaraStedaryeL 

Q&Tm. 


FUd-tandBd,  peer-ehepad  cou»  ol  Win  with  31  nn-h.  Sa  hrtmgs  cnusB  bends  to  Bie 
ntfiL 

Going:  Hnn.  ★ Derates  MHiers. 

Oisb:  ff^i  runbea  Best  up  to  im. 

Lush  dfctaoce  Mstet  BseraneX  (4.20j  6 McCourt.  Ooon.  282  mte.  St  Btasie  (3^0)  0 
Loder,  Suffolk  272  mfles;  SherbacWU  (320)  L Cumenl.  Suttuk.  272  mlBK  Mneoa  C-20)  M 
Befl.  Suffolk.  272  miles.  Catch  The  tenbow  (22C0  J 6 Smyth-Qstxune.  Northants.  241  mles. 
Nortiem  Judge  (2J0)  A P James.  H’tord  & Worcs.  21 7 mBes;  Russon  Romeo  p.20).  Spare  My 
Blushes  (3^0  & Stog  W18i  The  Band  (4.20)  B A McMahon,  Stolls  194  mies. 

Sewn  wtoBers  2J0  Altoson's  MBa 

BSnkered  test  line:  None.  Vknred  test  ttew:  4.20  amcnota^Bi 

figures  in  bractato  afler  hotse's  name  denote  (toys  since  bst  outrg.  JJunps 

o O ASANDS  mahkn  auction  stakes  zyd 

£2,966  (14  declared) 


i (M) P Em 8-10 

IBb  5 lnrtiliwmM  Japan  6-10 J Bearer 

IBS  663  Btaam Eaorna  fll)  C FBhcd 8-10 — 8 KraWy 

WQ3  0 ter  Up  IB  «S)  J Dm  8-7 K Dartey 

MSft  322  QtR raaBr  ft®  (BF)  E nayns 6-7 JUa 

flBft  OOAndtepJlfi&sarrM PR ran  (3) 

W7ff  Bad  A Bdrar  R Fjbe/  8-4 A CUtan 

08(14)  Lord  (dim  1 Eatertr 8-4 Dan  Iteteara 

R3  06  Brain  Braaao  (a) B Itataon  6-4 L Darin 

US  (7)  5 The  Crate  Ran  (18)  U WEastaty8-4 6 tatda  (5) 

111(13  SllaniMPbKH  — 8 Latvia 

112(12)  0 Bahr  0»  gq  B IDteBBB  8-4  J Cnee 

me  5 CM*  ba  draw  (1ZJ  J G Srr^K«aiW  8-2 T temka 

11401  3 tedh(T7)HM62 B Mn 

Bates  3-1  (Hr  Mate.  7-2  btetad  Pnte.  7-1  Lxdttoa.  10-1  Wtosane  Gaorgt  Hey»te  Uae  lad  01 U*. 
12-1  ihacta-Oo 


■Tb^\/6I  £3,200  (12  declared) 
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S»  €0206  Pride OlllaiBff  EOflajPIteba 64-13 8 team  W 

4ft  -14360  Mata Mnte  (17)(Io  J fWraj® 3-6-11 D BtoB  * 7* 

6(7)  0«55«  Stars  l«lSW»w  /-W * 

6(12  324650  TraBMtfeffMfc  3-9-5 A WM>  Ql  E 

7fl  5Q3W4  Tlw  TtUt/  rmom p3>  09  W 6 N Tara  4-6-8 D BaBBte  p)  V 

aS|  4tMU0  StefnOa  (H) JW  H Pn*ts  3-6-12 ABcfina  B 

sb  6406  Sawn  Bra  pfiejJ  teg  4-6-9 I ftrafc  B 76 

18(13  302323  MM  BP)  (BRJBrtOBrWM A Dff»  P)»» 

linn  limn  TatejtMMK} (MR 5-64 — — SSndm  K 

120  oooen  teteart (O)  W TO Mlwer 8-7-a 0 X BeCaha*  B 

BWra  4-1  JuBtama.  5-1  Onplnp.  G-1 S Mag.  toy's  &*rt».  8-1  lav  tate.  Tattyorth.  12-1 MVO 
tertog.  VMW  FrWrB.  71*  ftato  Mm*. 


o CAwnif  HOLM  HANDICAP 

ACb9w7(  £3.038  (1 5 declared) 


71  £3.038  tl  5 declared) 

■yteoa  IfcMa  (88)  BB  A Rtey  4-6-10 

■aiteteck  UR  ttiJtenata  4-9-6 

AMnrt  IBte  B P6 1 Bara  9-9-C 

060233  8srartBarair«DE  ASM  5^-5 

P6510  rateand Soak  ft  Beds  7-9 -3 

Sratain  (21)  m U Juu  alui  4-6-12 — 

Caa>BHjrjUl  ^^Bar^lO-6-12 


210(19  60006  Bn  ScapBc  OBI  P)  1 Easatw  5-6-6  . 
211 0)  90O4ffl  Ol Oiy ^(iMBDOraran 5-6-6.  ... 


_ ..  nrabsriey  Hoi  (7)» 

T—f/sS 

;:::---KSS2 

K Ftaao 

R MbCtufl  (J)* 

P Foray  01 


33F112  Bkra  BarWatv  (7)  PFWras 6-10-7 5 tes 

304713  Ikrifc  VkBey  (IN  » tee  6-HV-S — *LB(Cb» 

EE4JCP  terDpre  Ojnra  (25)  B Urartin  9-16-1 R BBbran 

J&fp  Brfatan  Bvfia  (7)  P)  D Qrapei  B-KH) B Jotataa 

1 6-4  Bhsr  tarnm.  7-2  to*  Mg.  4-1  Eart)«»nw  U#«.  5-1  EWytem  6-1  tefcj  ftrgan 


213ft  C15000  Haaa 
214  Q 065-00  DM 
2tsa  -00000  BED 


... t S Ifcs  L SOW  4-7-10  . 

2S9  -00000  BEbrd)DNDta  4-7-10 - jtete 

Botfia^  9-2  Atom's  Mae.  6-i  SJ MOO.  Bnftanofl  Sun.  7-1  Smaer.  10-1  An'*.  Rascal  17-1  IJvWrt 
Mas*.  Cee-J^te.  Dmdra.  Nd  0n> 


. . L eunuch 

teaTWdv 


O Cr\SWFTS  HANDICAP  3YD 
wivvlm  £2,908  (7  declared) 


4010  -00040  Rada  Arakitog  (12)  C faitua  9-7 Dan  Hcteeam 

met  -00671  Jadr  Ra*  fti}  (D)  B Omul  9-3  - - B Fates 

403(4)  3G21G4  Wad  And  S«(t2)  (D)  R HoteSKat  9-1  - - 0 QHBtta  p) 

003-BD  Sgsty  (10 II W EasBtiy  6-11) 8 Patti  (51* 

M6  Caral  Itend  QB)  J fiCGaaU  8-6 - X Him 

350157  Error  (tar  Sint  TOP)  UJdrata  i-i2 Iteri  CfeM  (7) 

6610  Eamraast  mo  mas  7-10 J CWoa 


411(1)  350152  Mbror  Fra  Spot  02)  (D)  II  AdnUn  7-i2 Heal  Chart 

4B70  6610  Eraxjaest  (38)  0 iHUBs  7-10 JOB 

(Mi.  7-2  Itea  tea  Spm.  6-1  Spaffr.  7-1  wa  tad  Set.  Emayra  8-1  nntetowo- 


A AADaOON  HOLM  LUWTHJ  STAKES 

“tiwUs!  £2.710  (13  declared) 

SBKI)  00060  Aatomra (in (MUiLSMjte  11-9-3 TSpnka 

B2ft  66050  teRankpq (6)6 UtOra 5-M Jteanr 

5BS(7|  0t?007  ItaBmBnt  In  (S3)  P)  Mbs  L Sttti  6-9-3 Bn  ttfaran 

satn.1)  36000  ten  Coara  A Mir  (12)  (CO)  J Cm  9-9-3 A Man 

5B5ff  56000  tert  Bdokb nB) (0) U tat  8-9-3 - S fttanr* 

6060  560405  RnayMna  QQ  (D)  A HdnWd B-9-3  G Fadknar  (5) 

507 « -63056  Saatad (73) DOepm 4-9-3  — P taasy  (3) 

90Bb  202-®  Doatan(tifC0TEa5*A!»&-9-O J Carol 

9Bft  6000(1  UStta  f2T)  J ftOmil 4-M * Man 

818(11)  50500  Mraaetran  (7)  L LtoyOtaiK  5-9-0 — L Cttmocfc  * 

9110  000(00 SastMTba Band (5) P) BUcUdm 5-9-0 Lteara 

5t2(13)  60000  ttagaPBlr  (18)  ttsJtanota  3-8-9  J Fata 

8T3(i0i  -OGOQD  Ira  Bade  0R  (D)  Rm  nmpsaa  3-W . ... - M Camytan 

Baite»  ii-1  DiBWte.  4-1  ttaigo  Ps*.  fr-i  Fafterama  Lane.  10-1  tea  Comes  A sa.  Mar  j toMwi 
Onratagan  12-1  Baras*.  Sated  blfcte 


A_  E/yfflLLY  HOLM  HANDICAP 

**bu#wiih  6f  £2,843  (4  declared) 

601(21  61711  18a BMrekfc Hd (18) (9b  h) P)  R Fator 4-9-13  R Mattel  (7) 

CKP)  111003  Bite  Way  (IS)  R itt*ehe*l  8-9-10 D GrttBb*  p) 

6BSft  0J260  flartaraa (18) D Bana 5-9-3 ._.K  Batter 

801141  SUMS  Itepra  Alt (13) (Q1P) Iks Mteetoy 5-8-12 A Man 

Beflkg:  4-5  Ihe  BlfiaiiUc  Nd.  7-S  h Tla  liner.  9-1  Dapns  Fnt  13-7  4nMfBB 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


MS!  I ltana5 


lit  Has  % MSI 


A ^f\KOTAMm  BRffiHTDI  SAVHIS  HUHTHtS’  CHASE  (AmatBra^ 
■faUV2m  S £1,128  (12  declared) 


r2m  5<  £1,128  (12  dedarecO 

1 aim  Kkg Tsraa TOBR V Ovate 7-12-6 J Jakes  I 

2 552111  btan  Hera  (tsjnjadan  8-17-1 tea  A Grata  | 

3 00061  Baited  na  Sta M l Mn  6-1M HRhadi 

4 P1P11  Catckparawdaim  AA0*7-12-0 D0SBTF 

I 2E442P  Dark  Bgrteaa  ni)  G A Crate  8-12-0 - T Lana 

■ 3P  Dngaoa  Bay  (U)iteM  Ratev  8-12-0 S Safe 

7 -aMW  EraaaM* (12) Jhtea 6-12-0 J Bawl 

B U4t£*3  Tataptoy  (llfr  Hna  8-0-0 A MteMea  | 

9 -1FUF  tmtenra  a BH  Jam  ttna  7-12-0 IJJni 

H 168303  toy  Harm  M J 7-12-0  - Itee  S Stored  i 

II  fWPninaattB (11) FltetBB 7-11-9 I Mter  i 

tt  P4  CMaboai  ten  (BQ  IBs  P Hafagv  5-11-7 — A Fttfea  | 

BBtef  5-4  Ktag  Ibis.  3-1  Tub  Ftaeaa,  0-8  DrRprstey.  8-1  Mttcny  Moya.  BamHwS&K 

C ^k^kBJUTAHNIA  MULTIGUARD  MADBI  OPEN  Mi  FLAT  RACE 

5#b  W2m  £1 287  (16  decteed) 


rnramvovttt  7-12-6 JJ 

H Maya  ftswmJOsfcm*  0-13-1 tea  A Cm 

Tta  Sta m IBB  6-124) MB 

rate  (UR  raA  A Dqr  7-12-0 K 

grBn  ni)  G A CSoota  8-12-0 - T I 

i Bay  (Ojilrall  Ratty  8-124) S 


i MW PI 


Batter  6-4  0^  >1  nwtaltad9-gtteAcaBM6’1»te»Q»tofa-5-1Ttaittvnitt«a. 

O /W\8WT»MAHVEVBWH)IH>  WMCE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 
OBuA#2m-£2,400  (10  dedamCQ 


Oh W2m-£2,400  (10  dedamcQ 

1 0411F3  SBra  IBb  (IN  M Us  U Rettay  5-Tt-OO- 

> 805113  Til'  CD G tetettl 4-16-13 . 

3 om  nraiaiai  (iT|  trn  nrr ndl*  m — — — **Bh' 

4 061%  SSpi)W^  S tete» 5-MW NAmW 

g oto«  Rad  cf£S 

6 oow  Sodaty  Sfei  ffj  irsw  vio-3 : *SC 

y 4250HTtani||MRa*Jj5-1M iJ1S 

B rags  JUiatem  W 8 Lm  S-Wj -r— _ R Jbobb 

8 £6555?  HptoLaMarra  l SaBc*  6-16-0 ■ 

ID  -00300  Hn{«RBBey6-1D-0 — 1 

Bateaff  7-Z  Owssoa  4-1  tetaw  taidfc  S-1  a«  Bn  8-1 8«Rqi  Ot  Tav  IttfcAprtnn 


BRITANNIA  SUfft-Y  MORTGAGES  HANDICAP  CHASE 


9b1 W2m  £1 287  (16  declared) 

1 P Ba BraaBtttfad (d tfes P WBft 5-11-5 PBna 

2 8 Bartr  Bane  (18  C terts  5-11-6 H Barry  (7) 

3 50  BHBttic  tel  tatt  W1-6 RJetnM 

4 0 Spvdtt  Sermon  N unh  5-11-5 — IAMB 

5 2 arnttfl  Stag  ffP  Boras  5-11-5 ... L Caoaata  (7) 

B 00  Uar  fc^MJJefleran  6-11-5 Liter 

7 4 Aadacfenj  Barry  4-11-0 D tete 

B SF4RD  GaterranUte  KB  R MMs  6-11-4) ---8  Paw 

• BO  DBIltetoteWPHaW»S-11-0 LSfiSE 

W 00  Dnatar raj liUe 4-11-0 FWa0 

11  a Mdtete  ta  D Mra  5-11-6 SDraekfrf 

a 4 a ttdBr(H)OTD  ttfctei  5-11-0 RBMfB 

a OStav  (H|  OBreanm  4-11-0 — g Batett  W 

U M tent (IBIb Ur TIN GBmy 6-11-0 Rjtetaaqr 

« oe  mm  Cte  (27)8  Bal*  4-1 H) B Mteraan 

« 1)lte%ten»8  (19)  L&BStt  4-169 ttJBBBhk 

Bdta  2-t  a tetter,  u-2  Ante*.  6-1  WUt  BrB  61  StaM  SB* Ota WOB.  10-1  ted aft.  fete 
01x14-1  teQnse 


FOLKESTONE 


3.20  {Sfh  1,  BOBGSHBBT,  P P Murphy 
(11-21. 2.  Tbe  teraha  (14-1).  3,  nun  In 
Tha  FjunSy  [7-4  Fov).  9 ran.  IS.  K (M 
Saunders)  Tow:  C7  90-  Cz.40.  E390.  ei.iD. 
Dual  F.  C43.10.  CSF.  era  19.  Trio-  C28.no. 
Trtcra.Cl71.1fi. 

8JP  (SO:  1,  SWIFT  ALUAWiai,  P Harrt- 
eon  1 12-1);  2.  ■ armada  Tilangla  1*0-11;  a. 

SV4ttnaKtag(I2-l|.  5-4  FavSttitt  Mate  1 S 
ran.  2X.  iS.  IB  Akehurat)  Ttae:  C23.00:  GS.00. 
C119D.C3.1D.  Dual  F:  £3fifi.9X  CSF:  C4 1693. 
NR.  Elevemri  Duke. 

3JK)  (In*  af).  t,  rsrroPF.lt  Dartey  1 14-1); 
X.  Rraated  Rra*  (11-2):  3,  «aran*r  (14-t). 

II- 10  Fav  FtoranUno.  10  ran.  a£.  I.  (S  Wm- 
Hamsr  Tale.  C/SJC;  E160.  E 230.  ES.3D.  Dual 
F:C10&50.CSF:C90/«e  Trio;  Cl  10  80. 
US(lnif14etttt1|IMI118HRRA6 
BODY,  Declan  O'Shea  (12-11.  2.  VHaal 
tatty  (13-2).  S,  metal  (2-t  Fa»).  10 
ran.  Mr.  B.  (Lady  Herrlafi)  ToUx  C11 16. 
E7  2D.  E2-33,  Cl  A).  Dual  F:  £33.70.  CSF: 
£8342.  Trio'  ES590  Trteasc  £2»l0. 

4 JtB  (M  IBBydaX  1,  SJXIBMCUFnE,  M 
HUM  <13-27.  2,  At  Nyd  Y Kama  (11-2);  3. 
Ctetha  Hte  Lett  (33-11.  M ran.  IX.  1.  IB  Hina) 
Tow.  CB.40:  C2.90.  £220.  C4JQ.  Dual  F: 
Q6&50.  CSF;  C*1 21. 

■4M  CM  180y«a|i  1,  BOW  DSB*.  G 

□uffteM  (5-4  Fav).  3.  ittnenor  (14-1);  4 
ZaVran  [26-1).  14  ran.  IX.  i*.  (C  Wall)  Tore: 
C230.  £1^0.  C4J3  £2.60.  Dual  F:  n2S0 
CSF:  Cl  9.72.  Trier.  Cl  02- ID. 
soa  (Ml  BBldtt  1 , NUOEV  OBEN,  C 
Rutrer  (11-6  Fbv);  2,  Oaodbye  Oatenaw 

III- 21.  *,  Jrani—  (6-1).  11  ran.  Ml  6.  (H 
Cenayl  Tots'  £2  TO;  d.4 0.  £220.  El. 10.  Oval 
F-  EB-TO  Trio  C19J0.CSF:  £325. 
JACKPOT]  NO)  won.  Pool  ol  £57.628.89 
carrlnd  torwarn  10  Cariislo  today. 

P/pOU  £RiI7 JO.  QUABPOTc  El  74  m 

YARMOUTH 

2.10  (Sr«3ydlF1.  ARM  A»W  ALSO,  J 

Stock  IB-11  2.  Birata  (36-1);  9*  Cana 
Halo  (3-1).  4-6  Fan  Fairy  Domino.  B ran. 
Hd.  SM.  (C  DWyar)  Tnto:  C6.«tC1J0.  Cfi.00. 
Dual  F:  £78.70.  CSF:  054  07. 

MO  (In  3yda>  1,  WAVCNLY  MV,  K 
11-4 fc  3, 
Fan- 


F:  £4  JO.  CSF.  C7 20.  Tote  Tno:  £57 .40. 

3-10  (in  3yd*X  1.  OUK  WAV.  B Doyle 
(fi-1);  2,  Cttamandor  (3-1  Ji  Fav);  a. 
Poker  PHnneaa  |B-1).  3-1  Jl  Fav  Racing 
Hun.  11  ran.  Hd.  Z (C  Brittain)  Tow  EB  0(7. 
C2.11  £1.92  £272  Dual  F £1830  CSF. 
C29A5  Trio.  C19.BO.  Tricast  ClW  88. 

A4S  cn  3ydak  1.  SAPSV  ANA.  W Ryan 
[8- 1 j:  2.  —imramln  (6-1):  3.  Breton  (fr-Jj 
5-2  Fa*  Gymcrak  Flyer.  16  ran.  X.  S.  |B 
Hanbury)  Tote:  Cl  130:  £2  00.  £210.  Cl. 30. 
DF:  £33.10.  CSF.  £56 Kj.  Trio  £53  90.  Trt- 
casr  E28EL0B 

4.19  (2H):  1.  DAWN  SUBMIT,  J Slack 
{1V-4V,  a,  CataeaH  IB-11: 3,  Partraw  Hop- 

par  113-5  Fav).  G ran.  Nfc.  2 (B  Hanbury  I 
ToMK  £3.10:  £1.10.  £3.40  DF-  £14.80  CSF 
^933. 

4j*»  (1«n  arxiydapl,  BU7CKADV.nl 
eola  Cate  (B-l):  a,  tafia  Harala  (7-2):  3, 
■aparto  (6-2  Fav).  12  ran  3.  X.  (M  Belli 
Tola.  £730;  Cl  SO.  C1.8Q.  Cl  ».  DF:  CIS  40 
CSF;  £34.94.  Trio-  £27.00.  Trtcasr  £88.85 
PUkC3POT:C4B920.  QUADPOTi  £22.40. 

CARTHEL 

2jOO  (3m  It  HOpfiaX  1.  PALACE 
Hnm.  D J UolUlt  (3-1):  9.  Eomnar  Pitar- 
raaa  (1V1J.-3,  Cuenca  Coura«{6-4  Far). 
10  ran.  2,  lX  (D  Mottanj  Tow  CSJO;  Cl  JO. 
£3.10.  CISC  DF:  133.10  CSF:  C3SA1.  Trid 
EfilO 

3JO  (tea  It  llOpdap  1.  INDIAN 
JOCMIV,  A P McCoy  (4-6  Fov):  2.  Btastaa 
ppvm  p-2);  3,  Cwdanlaa  (20-1)  4 ran.  5. 
& (MPtoel  Tor*  ei.a0.DF.-CT.7O.  CSF;  £109. 
IOO  {3m  am  1,  HOflMBLOWR.  Mrs  C 
Ford  (11-8  Fav);  2.  teulatmvn  (14-1);  3. 
Aoraaa  Ytae  Card  (4-1).  in  ran  8, 3d.  IRlcn- 
ard  Ford)  ToW  £430;  Cl  .50,  C130.  C1.10 
Dual  F;  £1330.  CSF:  £2037/ Trio:  C16.4Q. 
3J5  (On  If  110yda)l  1,  M OOOD 
FAI7K.C  McCormack  (7-r  Far);  Z.  fiateaw 
Kbifl  (7-1);  3,  ItoiTaa  Aaaora  19-4).  B ran. 
fi.  &.1J  Quinn)  Tote.  £230:  £1.10.  Cl. 40,  Cl  ,?0 
Dual  F:  £730.  CSF:  E14.77. 

4J»  (9m  Stf).  1.  OOOD  HAND,  P Kvm 
13-11:  *.  JraaaBa  (1-2  Fav).  3,  Drat  Tall 
Jody (3S-1|. Bran  5, IQ. (SlfelSewall) Tottr 
E330-.C1 10.  £130.  £330  Dual  F;  £170.  C8F: 
WEB.  Tnrr  £1620. 

(2m  6f>  1,  HUMLAND  WAV,  P 
Carberry  (4-1);  9,  La«M  Bridaa ,16-5  Fav); 
3,  tepartep  (3-1).  8 ran.  £ £ l Martin 
TorBwmer)  Tote-  El.-Kr.  £1.50.  £1.70  QF; 
ES.C0  CSF:  £320.  TrJcnst  £1033  NR:  Lonjf- 
cran.  Precipice  Run. 

PLACBPOUC4.70.  QUADPOTi  £230. 
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Soccer 


Bonos  points  for  style . . . Ian  Wright  cannot  resist  a bit  of  showmanship  even  daring  training  with  the  England  squad  at  Bisham  Abbey  photograph  craig  prsnus 

Anger  counselling  proves  the  Wright  way 


David  Lacey  discovers  that  a little  mental  therapy  keeps  the 
Arsenal  and  England  striker  going  for  goals  without  red  cards 


THE  last  player  to 
score  for  England  in 
Poland  is  also  the 
last  ntsm  to  score  for 
England  — Ian  Wright,  an 
even  more  natural  finisher 
than  Alan  Shearer  and 
abont  to  become  the  most 
prolific  marksman  in 
Arsenal's  history. 

Last  Saturday  Wright 
scored  England’s  winner  in 
the  friendly  against  South 
Africa.  Admittedly  he  con- 
trolled Paul  Scholes's  flick- 
on  from  Paul  Gascoigne’s 
free-kick  with  the  aid  of  a 
forearm,  but  otherwise  it 
was  a typical  Wright  finish. 
A swift  turn  as  the  ball 
dropped  and  a shot  that 
gave  the  goalkeeper  no 
chance. 


It  was  Wright's  sixth  goal 
in  24  international  appear- 
ances, 13  of  them  as  a sub- 
stitute. His  first  goal  for  his 
country  remains  his  most 
important.  Four  years  ago 
today,  with  England  trail- 
ing Poland  1-0  in  Chorzow, 
he  came  off  the  bench  to 
slice  in  an  equaliser  from 
Tony  Dorigo’s  centre. 

Four  days  later  another 
delayed  entrance  failed  to 
spare  England  the  2-0  de- 
feat in  Norway  which 
marked  the  beginning  of 
the  end  for  Graham  Taylor. 
And  when  England  lost  2-0 
to  Holland  In  Rotterdam 
later  that  year  a similar 
thing  happened. 

“I  look  back  and  think 
the  only  time  I ever  got  on 


the  pitch  was  when  the 
team  were  in  trouble,” 
Wright  reflected  yesterday 
as  he  prepared  to  resume 
life  among  the  substitutes 
when  he  returns  to  the 
Slaski  Stadium  for  Satur- 
day’s World  Cup  qualifier 
against  Poland.  ■ 

"That  hit  me  when  we 
were  playing  in  Holland.  1 
was  jnst  about  go  to  on 
when  they  scored  again  and 
so  it  was  ‘Jesus  Christ, 
what  happens  now?* 
“Before  you  knew  It  the 
game  was  over  and  we  were 
out  of  the  World  Cup.  Now, 
for  some  reason,  I don’t  feel 
so  much  pressure  to  get  on 
and  do  this  or  that.  I wasn’t 
expecting  it.  It’s  been  a 
bonus." 


Graham  snub  for  Everton 


Ian  Ross 

Evebton  have  ail  but 
abandoned  their  search 
for  a Continental  coach 
and  have  instead  produced  a 
domestic  shortlist  of  three: 
Middlesbrough's  Bryan  Rob- 
son, Leeds's  George  Graham 
and  Leicester’s  Martin  O’Neill. 

The  pursuit  of  Barcelona's 
Bobby  Robson  by  the  Everton 
chairman  Peter  Johnson  has 
reached  a dead-end  and  two 
other  targets  — Juventus's 
Marcello  Lippi  and  the  former 
Ajax  coach  Louis  van  Gaal  — 
have  shown  no  Interest. 

Johnson  succeeded  in  creat- 
ing his  own  present  problem 


Golf 


when,  within  24  hours  of  Joe 
Royle’s  unexpected  departure 
in  late  March,  he  pledged  to 
install  a “worid-dass  coach”. 
Graham  would  qualify,  but 
yesterday  was  bullish  about 
remaining  at  Elland  Road. 14 As 
far  as  I am  concerned,  I am 
going  to  see  this  job  through 
right  to  the  end,"  he  said. 
“This  is  a big  and  Important 
job:  I know  just  how  big  this 
dub  could  beaKne." 

Following  Middlesbrough’s 
relegation,  Bryan  Robson  has 
become  a leading  contender, 
having  been  Lined  up  Initially 
to  work  alongside  Bobby  Rob- 
son at  Good  Ison.  O’Neill  has 
no  long-term  contract  with 
Leicester  and  is  respected 


Ferrari-powered  Clarke  has 
Langer  in  his  headlights 


Mchael  Britten  in  Hamburg 

DARREN  Clarke  has 
doubled  his  claim  to  be 
the  fastest  rising  professional 
in  the  British  game.  A run- 
ner-up to  Ian  Woosnam  In  the 
Volvo  PGA  Championship  on 
Monday,  the  Ulsterman  has 
already  secured  his  European 
Ryder  Cup  place  in  at  Valder- 
rama  in  September. 

He  won  In  Berlin  on  his  last 
visit  to  Germany  and  now  die 
28-year-old  from  Portrush  is 
on  the  brink  of  the  World  Top 
50.  He  will  take  his  tourna- 


Courrties  update 


DarbycMra 

Durham 

Egssx 

Glamorgan 

Gfoucs. 

Hampshire 

Kant 


31  Mddesex 

32  Northana. 

33  NaUnsham 
3a  Somerset 

35  Surrey 

36  Sussex 
3?  V/mtcks. 
33  Worcester 
39  YariaNra 


Complete  county  scores 

0891  22  38  30 

CNia  coir  n m um  «ll  ncs.  eumsa  n 
■alivmuM.urau’Ou.wvC; 

tMtt  713+473 
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ment  earnings  in  the  last 
three  years  into  seven  figures 
If  he  captures  the  German 
Open  starting  at  the  Gut  Ka- 
den  club  here  today. 

Like  Nick  Faldo.  Clarke  is 
fond  of  fly-fishing  but  he  also 
enjoys  life  in  the  fast  lane. 
While  at  Wentworth  last  week 
he  splashed  out  the  major 
share  of  his  prize  money  on  a 
second-hand  Ferrari  Testar- 
ossa,  even  though  the  manu- 
facturers of  his  golf  clubs 
have  promised  him  the  latest 
355  model,  worth  £100,000,  if 
he  can  win  two  points  on  his 
Ryder  Cup  debut. 

In  two  weeks’  time  Clarke 
and  his  great  English  rival 
Lee  Westwood  will  be  flying 
by  Concorde  to  the  US  Open 
in  Maryland,  but  first  he  has 
his  sights  set  on  preventing 
the  favourite,  Germany’s 
Bernhard  Langer,  winning 
his  10th  European  tourna- 
ment on  home  soil. 

Langer  has  recovered  from 
a hand  injury  that  baited  his 
efforts  to  add  the  Volvo  PGA 
title  to  his  Italian  Open  and 
Benson  and  Hedges  Interna- 
tional victories  this  season. 
Clarke  contemplated 
following  Colin  Montgomer- 
ie’s example  and  resting  this 
week,  but  said:  “1  have  been 
playing  so  well  recently  that  I 
decided  to  carry  on.  Espe- 
cially as  I was  runner-ap  here 
to  Langer  here  in  1992  and 
third  last  year.” 

Clarke's  Ryder  success  will 
spur  Westwood,  ninth  in  the 
qualifying  table  with  more 
than  254.000  points,  to  follow 
suit  by  taking  this  week’s 
first  or  second  prizes  of 
£125.000  and  £83.000. 


Wright  is  33  but  a fit, 
alert  player  who  shows  lit- 
tle sign  of  wear  and  tear. 
He  has  just  completed  his 
sixth  season  for  Arsenal, 
scoring  30  goals  in  all  com- 
petitions and  taking  his 
club  tally  to  174.  Cliff  Bas- 
tin’s Highbury  record  of 
178  will  surely  be  passed 
early  this  autumn. 

“I  want  the  record,"  said 
Wright  “I’m  five  short  — 
not  that  Fm  counting,  but  it 
will  be  a great  thing  to  have 
when  I've  finished 
playing.” 

But  for  cautions,  dis- 
missals and  suspensions, 
Wright  would  have  beaten 
Bas tin's  total  long  before 
now.  Bas  tin  had  Wright’s 
self-confidence  but  also  the 
coolest  of  heads. 

Wright’s  season  has  been 
fairly  typical,  with  lots  of 
goals  and  more  than  a few 
spats,  the  most  notorious 


within  the  Everton  board- 
room  for  bis  transformation 
of  an  unfashionable  club. 

Among  outsiders  for  a post 
is  the  former  Liverpool  man- 
ager Graeme  So  un ess,  who 
parted  company  with  South- 
ampton on  Saturday. 

Homeless  Brighton  have 
been  told  by  Crawley  Council 
that  the  club's  Third  Division 
fixtures  could  not  be  accom- 
modated at  the  town's  Broad- 
field  Stadium  next  season. 

Jason  Lee,  the  Nottingham 
Forest  striker,  has  agreed  per- 
sonal terms  with  Watford  and 
will  join  the  Second  Division 
club  when  a fee  is  agreed. 

Uefa  has  reacted  to  the  Bos- 
nian ruling  by  setting  up  a 


Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  U-21  CHAMPIONSHIP! 
IOM/BB  Qualify  in  Oroap  Throw 

Franca  2.  Finland  1 

WORLD  CUP  QUAD  FIERI  Alton  Zbnw 
Oroap  Sta=  Hrat  ramb  S Kor  4.  Hong 
Kong  0. 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCHES!  Border  14.  Brlllsn 
Lions  18:  North  Went  Tonga  6 

Rugby  League 

STATE  OP  ORNIN  [Bra Hanoi.  Queens- 
land 6.  New  South  Wales  6 

Tennis 

FRENCH  OPEN  (Paris)  Man,  First 
roondi  P railing  |Fr)  bt  P Frodrikison 
iSwei  6-3.  6-7.  6-0.  4-6.  6-2.  Second 
roondi  Y KafaUhov  (Ru*J  « G RaatfX 
(Fr|  7-Sl  6-3,  C— »:  F D*imH  (Bel)  bl  F 
Men  gem  (Brj  8-4.  6-2.  3-6.  1-6,  6-3:  A 
Medvedev  fUfcn  nr  J A Vitaas  |6p)  s-o, 
6-3. 6-4;  C PfeOae  (Fr)  M G Efls  (Arg)  3-6. 
6-3. 6-3.  7-6:  A Comtp  (So I bt  J Kraopr-  , 
child  iGer)  4-6.  6-1.  6-1.  7-6.  L Deux  (Frl 
bt  5 Lareau  (Con)  7-5. 6-2. 6-4:  J Slamer- 
Ink  (Nath)  bt  S Navarra  (Sol  6-1. 6-7. 6-1. 
6-3.  P Sampras  (US)  bt  F Clave!  (Spl  6-1. 

6- 2.  6-2.  T Ptaatar  (Aidl  bt  J Tarango  (US) 

7- 9.  Vo.  6-2.  6-1;  T Chandon  IFri  bl  R 
Delgado  [Pare)  8-2.  W.  8-4  N Eocude 
iFn  bt  J Stark  (US)  6-4. 6-2.  6-1 A Fort*. 
(Sp)  bt  C Moya  (Sp)  8-4.  4-8.  7-5. 6-3:  Q 
Kuerten  [BO  bt  J Bjoriunan  (Sweden  1 6-4. 
6-2.  4-6.  7-5.  M PbOppomia  [A us)  bt  O 
Dalai  Ire  IFO  £M.  WS.  6-1. 8-4;  D Norm 
(Swe)  bt  L PSes  (India)  8-3.  6-5.  3-6.  6-3. 
Woman:  Second  round,  N Ai-tadt  (US) 
bl  L Ggteria  (II)  6-5.  6-2;  A Cbmw  ISA) 
bt  A F ruder  (US)  7-B.  6-4;  CXHtanln  (Fr) 
H S Taiaja  (Crai  6-2. 7-5: 1 SpMra  iRom) 
bt  I Gorracltaxegul  l Arg)  5-4.  4-6.  6-2:  P 
Sefeiydar  iSwntzl  bt  K Studamvova  1 Sto- 
vall) 6-0.  2-0  ret  J Novotna  (Gz)  bt  J 
KATJlarr  (Gar)  6-4.  6-0;  R Pragavnlr 
(Rom)  U Y Bosuld  Undo]  7-fi.  4-8.  B-&  K 
Habaadevs  (Slovak)  bt  E.  Likhovfeevfl 
(Rua)  8-2.  6-2:  C Martin—  (3p)  bt  C Rubin 
(US)  8-3.  6-0;  M Sana  (Sp)  bl  N Kljtmuta 
(japan)  3-6. 5-4.  US:  L Davenport  (US)  W 
E Makarova  (Rue)  6-i.  6-1: 5 Oral  (Own  bl 
A Mourasmo  (Fr)  frO.  6-3:  H Babel  (Gerl 
bt  H SiBcova  (Czi  4-6. 6-t.  12-tfl.  A Oroaa- 
BWO  (US)  M L Netiand  fUt)  8-4.  6-4;  l 
Mated  (Cro)  M A FnMi  (Fr)  6-2.  6-3;  V 
Bwai  Paaamrt  (SO)  N A Caeflereux  (Ff| 
6-4. 6-2. 

Badminton 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Glasgow): 
Itam  Second  romtb  Deng  <Ho*g  (China) 
bt  P Uvarov  (Bus)  15-11.  15-5.  T Shmmv 
lamlilun  (Den)  bt  J Van  Opt  (Noth) 
18-16.  15-Si  One  *■*  Hack  (Mac)  bt  D 
Hall  (End)  18-13-  H A**»  (Indo)  Ml  M 
Berne  (Can)  i*M.  is-P.  i Worn  (indo)  ttt 
M CorctatW  (Eng)  15-3.  15-11,  P H**- 
iiiihii  (Den)  M Un  Uwvh  (China)  15-7. 
is-l:  Pmh  Woe  (Kor)  br  D Pol*ama 
(Noth)  15-5,  IS-*  A «“«  tow*.  I Indo) 
bt  H Benflteson  (Swaj  1fr^-.1S-*L 
Woman.  gee aad  round:  Ye  Esaojlnii 
(CMna)  bt  Usa  Campbell  (Aib)  II-'.  11-1. 


Bryan  Robson  . . . contender 

fund  to  compensate  small 
clubs  who  receive  no  fee 
when  a player  is  transferred. 

The  Premiership  win  next 
season  run  an  under-18  com- 
petition which  will  be  open  to 
its  member  clubs  plus  the 
three  relegated  last  season. 


Ctodana  (Indo)  bl  M Andrievskaya  (Swe) 
11-7.  11-12.  11-3;  Ra  Kyang  Min  (Kor)  K 
A Sondagaard  I Den)  11-6,  11-4.  Dal  Yoi 
(China!  bt  V Tchemiavaraya  (Beta)  1i-0. 
11-0;  M Audio.  (Indo I bt  K Kraaoweka 
(Pol)  11-6.  11-1:  Yao  Yea  (Chino)  bt  1 
Boopamy  l Mad  lv-1.  11-1:  Wang  Chan 
(Chtiw)  « p Piungween  (Thai)  il-i.  ii-fi: 
Lh  4oo  Hyua  (Km)  bt  Koon  wet  Chee 
(HK)  11-0.  11-6. 

Baseball 

AMERICAN  LEAQUEi  Boston  7.  Milwau- 
kee 6:  Dotrott  6.  Anaheim  2.  New  York  6. 
Baltimore  Itfc  Kansas  City  8.  Oakland  8 (10 
Inns);  Chicago  8.  denratand  t Toronto  5. 
Texas  15c  Minnesota  71.  Seattle  10 
NATIONAL  LEAGUE:  Colorado  6.  St 
Louis  B.  San  Francisco  5.  Houston  a (10 
tnnal.  Pittsburgh  7.  Chicago  8:  Cincinnati 
i.  Phitaneiphta  a Montreal  5.  New  York  4: 
San  Diego  2.  Atlanta  9:  Los  Angeles  E. 
Florida  8. 

Basketball 

HBAi  Ptav-offi  Weetero  Co«f  finwtez 

Utah  96.  Houston  91  (Utah  lead  series  3-2). 

Chess 

MADRID  GRANDMASTERS*  Round  As 

J Pikei  (Nemi  0.  V Tapauv  iBul]  1;  A Be- 
lyavsky (Slovak)  v J Pol  gar  (Hun).  V Ako- 
pian (Arm)  v A SWrov  (Spj.  V SHov  (Rial  v 
N Shan  [Engl.  M niescas  iSp)  v P San 
SegunOO  |3p)  all  drown  Leadara:  Topalov 
5.  Akopian.  Belyavsky,  niescas,  SMrov  3t 
Short  3 

COULSOON  mratNATIONALi  Round 
five  loadarai  N McDonald  (Eng)  ffl  II  unf). 
I Tim  mermans  (Mem)  3 (1  until  T Wall 
(Engl  3. 

MBteV  MASTERS  (London).  Boo'd 
Bno:  tttmfima  A Dunnlngton  (Eng)  2X. 
K Kachiani  (Gar),  A Stelanova  (Bui),  L 
McSnane  (Eng)  2;  m Coda  GUoia  (Fr).  R 
Forster  (Switz)  Ufc  R Tozer.  H Hunt  J fUch- 
arnaofi  (Eng)  1;  S Lane  (Eng)  S. 

Cricket 

SECOND  XI  CaiAMPMNSHIP  (Orst  doy 
oMhros  today  11.0)  AaMurdi  Kent  230  (J 
H Badock  77 no,  Parsons  5-391.  Someraei 
136-5.  Mm  alt  Es&en  240  (DO  J Rob  neon 
109;  Moms  4-35).Y«n4jah.re  33-1.  HWk- 
lagi  Lelccuor* hire  258  (WiUianuon  Bl  Or- 
mono  60:  Stwerea  4-«1.  Turned  4-S8). 
Gioura&iarchire  75-1  Knowles  & Dap. 
ridge:  Warwickshire  318-0  (DAT  Dalton 
£4.  S McDonald  SSno)  v Hampshire. 
Stockton:  Glamorgan  370  (M  J Powell 
152;  Wood  4-eS|.  Durham  6b-o. 


Cycling 


fURO  DTTAL1A:  Stage  11  U55kni):  1.  G 
MIssagiiB  Hi)  Map*  3hr36mln  2*sec,  2.  A 
Vsaoionl  118  Scrlgno;  3,  M Cdesttno  (It) 
PtrtO:  4.  M Podenzana  (It)  Mersaiono  Uno 
all  same  nm*.  5,  F caemie  (Sp)  www  as 
159k;  6.  M Fineato  (R)  Rosiotto.  7.  D ai 
Paoti  (It)  Ros  Mary:  8.  C Fratam  (Uj  Bros- 
ci oi oi  an  st  9.  M dooiiinl  (It)  Soaco  im; 
10.  A SperJaletU  (U)  Badtc  11,  D Konydw 
tTtua)  RoaJcho.  12.  M Scopai  (It)  Ro*  M*iy; 
13.  M Pwooti  thj  BrmeiaUU;  14.  S Galtorlnl 
111)  Scrlgno:  15.  G Mondlnl  rig  Amors  and 
Vita;  18.  P Cssacrande  (tt|  Scrlgno.  17.  D 
Braman  t«l  Map«.  «.  J L Rubtera  (Sp) 
Koima.  18.  F Bon  tempt  (It)  flreaclalaf;  20. 5 
GarseOI  lit]  Moreaiona  Uno  on  a.  Ovwrelh 
1.  PTonkov  (Rue)  Mep«  49hr  34min  40s et 


being  the  incident  with 
Manchester  United’s  goal- 
keeper Peter  Schmeichel  at 
Highbury  In  February. 

Now,  with  the  help  of 
counselling,  he  believes  he 
has  conquered  his  indisci- 
pline. The  way  things  are 
going  more  footballers  will 
have  counsellors  than  the 
Football  Association  has 
councillors,  but  Wright  in- 
sists that  he  has  benefited 
from  the  course. - 
‘"There  are  things  you 
can’t  see  firom  the  press 
box.”  he  explained*,  “mo- 
ments when  Fm  right  on 
the  edge,  ready  to  go  off  and 
do  the  typical  Ian  Wright 
thing.  But  I’ve  controlled 
that  Only  once  this  season, 
with  the  Peter  Schmeichel 
incident,  did  I let  things 
outside  bother  me.” 

At  least  Wright  has  rec- 
ognised the  need  to  curb  his 
volatile  temperament. 


“You  can  deal  with  it.  Why 
can't  I deal  with  anger  and 
someone  like  Dennis 
Bergkamp  can?  It  may  be 
naturally  in  his  personality 
bnt  anybody  should  be  able 
to  deal  with  it." 

At  33  an  England  career 
which  has  never  really 
taken  off  would  appear  to 
be  nearly  over,  but  another 
prolific  season  at  Highbury’ 
— and  hard  evidence  that 
he  really  has  turned  over  a 
new  disciplinary’  leaf  — 
could  find  Wright  in  Hod- 
dle's  squad  for  the  1998 
World  Cup. 

Arsenal  once  provided 
seven  England  players  for 
an  international.  They 
might  yet  set  another  re- 
cord with  three  who  have 
all  had  counselling: 
Wright,  Tony  Adams  and 
Paul  Merson.  But  in  Poland 
this  time  Wright  will  keep- 
ing his  own  counsel. 


Back  door  open  should  Souness 
fail  to  pass  Italian  medical  test 


Martin  Thorpe 

TORINO  are  so  keen  to  get 
Graeme  Souness  as  their 
new  manager,  they  have  de- 
vised a contingency  plan 
should  he  fall  his  medical. 

The  check-op  Is  obligatory 
in  Italian  football  and  Sou- 
ness underwent  a triple  heart 
by-pass  during  his  time  in 
charge  of  Liverpool 
The  Torino  doctor  Roberto 
Campini  is  confident  the  for- 
mer Southampton  manager 
will  pass.  "I've  not  seen  his 
medical  records  but  he  should 
be  fit  enough  to  coach.” 

If.  however,  Souness  does 
flail  the  test  Torino  are  ready 


2.  L LeW one  (Fr)  Pott)  at  41SOC:  3.  I Corn 
(It)  Saeco  1.07;  4.  R Pettto  (It)  Soeeo  1J». 

5.  A Paluan  (B)  Cantina  Toilo  138;  6.  A 
Noe’  |l>|  ASUS  1.43: 7,  P SavoMelll  (It)  Ftos- 
low  2.40: 6.  L Piepofl  (it)  Ceram Icho  Reon 
149;  9.  A S hater  (KazJ  Asks  3.QS:  10.  <3 
Simon!  (R|  UagUScto  MQ  3.14: 11.  M Cop. 
pollUo  (It)  MaglMcte  MG  3.18:  12.  N Mlceti 
(IT)  AKI  1W  13.  G Guortnl  lit)  Pont  3.58; 
14.  P Ugrumov  (Ros)  RoskUte  3,59:  15.  E 
Zalna  (It)  Aslcs  4_m.  16.  G di  Grande  (11) 
Maps!  «D2;  17.  w awn  (it)  BreaeMUai  4.39: 
18.  F BJimonl  (h)  Aata  5.01: 19.  A Merckx 
(Bell  Patti  SJQ*  20.  F Garda  (Spl  Festtna 
5 32. 

MUH  LMMK:  Second  ataea  iBoraqimltte 
to  Sainl-Chely  d'Apchsr;  205km):  1.  L Du- 
lain  (Switz)  Featina  5hr  14min  43sec:  ?.  F 
Simon  (Fr)  Gam;  3.  B Voskamp  (Ne»)  TVM. 

4.  G Totsctmlg  (Gar)  Tolekom:  5.  A EJU  (It)  > 
Casino:  6,  A KaspuKs  (Uth)  Casino.  7,  D 
Plaza  |Fr)  Coflas  all  soma  Uiiik  a.  J Dur- 
and (Fr)  Casino  ai  lOmin  23aac:  8 L van 
Bon  (NaHi)  Rabobank  sc  10.  G Hincaaie 
(US)  US  Postal  Service  2124.  Omb  i. 
Bll  10hr  40mln  314WX  2.  Dulaux  ai  Benin 
i4aeo  3,  Voskamp  022;  4,  Totechnig  6J3; 

6.  Kgsputts  828;  6.  Plaza;  7.  L Doabians 

(Fr)  CWkfla  both  sc  8.  B Hamburger  (Den) 
TVM  1538:  9.  L.  GeM  (It)  Brasdalat  18A4; 
10.  D BaranowWJ  (Pol)  US  Postal  Service 
1B.47.  j 

Evening  Racing 
HER^OnO 

&30  (*m  M 110yds)i  1,  HAKE  OP 
OUR  father,  r Johnson  (4-6  Favj.  a. 
Padalleth metal  (16-1).  3,  Romantic 
Warrior  (16-1).  10  ran.  IX,  10.  (P  Bowen) 
T«tt  El  .60:  £1.10.  £2.90.  C2.6Q.  Dual  F: 
EL20.  Trio;  tSTJXl.  CSF;  £1646.  NR:  Tudor 
Town. 

7.00  {»"  11  HOyds),  1,  RAGLAN 
ROAD,  K Gaule  (8-1);  2,  Spring  Y«  11  (3-1 
J1  Fev);  3,  Pandora's  Prtoa  (25-1).  3-1  Jt 
Fav  Lougiwloo.  15  ran.  1H.  3.  (Mbs  A Em- 
Urteosj  TOW  £18  80:  E360,  £110.  (300. 
Dual  F.  £13.80.  Trio:  £134.10.  CSF:  £33.(0. 
Tricast-  CB84.Q5.  Nft  jay  Jay’s  Voyage. 
JwiJBS  CfntH«gh.  Top  It  AIL 
7^0  t2ro>  1,  SLEAZEY.  3 Curran  (8-«l: 
2,  Koasari  tflng  (20-1).  3,  Tight  Fist  tA-5 
Fav).  7 ran.  4. 1*  (j  O'NHU)  Tme:  Cam: 
£2.10.  CS.ec.  Duel  f.  £64.10.  CSF:  £36.16. 
*«:  Zinc  Lane. 

NEWBURY 

WS  CM  34ydm):  1.  COMPRADORE,  J 
Odnn  (5-1);  SC.  HmSd  (3-1);  3.  ShMtaitf’e 
Hen*-  (14-t),  3-4  Fav  John  Femdey.  10 
ran.  X,  J£.  (M  Slonahard)  Tot&-  £600;  £1.33. 
creo.  £2m.  Dual  F:  Eio^o.  Trio;  £43.40. 
CSF.  £18^8. 

OJtO  (1m  a Oyda)]  1,  DOUBLE  HOLD. 
K Fallon  (3-1);  a.  Lode  (1<-U;  3,  Mr 
tewnbniMque  (6-11  Fav).  8 ran.  B.  1JL  (B 
Meelun)  Tohr  £3.50:  ClJO.  Cl  50.  E120 
Tri*  CSF:  £3857. 

NR:  Chtat  Predator. 

•5°  9.  ALWAYS  AUOHT,  J 

Quinn  (9-11;  2.  WMU  Kadr  (100-30  Fav); 

5, ’®?1 2-  DCBurite)  TM* 

feia  Dual  F £1150.  Trio: 
n/mXL  CSF:  £324)7.  Tricaat  £205.91.  NR: 

I Maroon.  Mines  croc. 

T£0  £7*  MydeN  1,  WINSOME  WOO*. 
YML  P Harrison  (33-1).  a,  Wappej  Brow 
I *•  Sh»F  Ntdmdf  (IB-11.  4-1  Fov 

I 15  rBn-  *■  1jt  IF  Murphy) 

I Tom:  £4450;  Eg  GO,  £4  50,  £450.  Duet  F; 


to  appoint  him  technical  di- 
rector and  assemble  a four- 
man  coaching  team  under 
him.  Souness  will  give  his  de- 
cision on  the  job  next  week. 

Southampton  fans  are 
ready  to  dump  their  expired 
season  tickets  outside  The 
Dell  to  show  the  club's  board 
the  extent  of  their  anger  at 
Souness's  resignation. 

A public  meeting  is  set  to 
take  place  at  a Southampton 
hotel  tonight,  and  organisers 
are  expecting  the  700-capacity 
venue  to  be  packed. 

The  latest  player  linked 
with  a move  to  Manchester 
United  is  Parma’s  £4  million- 
rated 23-year-old  striker  Fi- 
lippo Inzaghi. 


£22850.  Trio:  CB7B50  CSF:  £349  39  Trl- 
case  £556058.  NR:  Dumrner  Golt  Time 


4L40  (SIJi  1.  PRINCELY  HEIR.  J Weaver 
(11-4  Fav):  8,  Ratnvlna  (10-lj:  3.  Loafrtc 
120-1 V.  18  ran.  2.  X.  (M  Johroloni  Tote. 
£3.70:  £2.10.  £2.30.  C6.10  Dual  F;  Cia  SO, 
Trio:  Not  W».  CSF:  £27.1)2  NR-  Empirical. 
7.10  (Imjc  1,  ULTRA  BOY,  R Fir  .inch 
tS— *>:  a.  Skyers  Rnr  (4-1).  a.  Borode 
I n*  (15-8  Fav|.  6 ran.  TIL  5 (P  Hasiami 
Tote:  any  C2.10.  EI.SO.  Dual  F £8.70. 
CSF:  £1052. 


Fixtures 


(7  J0  unless  stated) 

Rugby  Union 

TOUR  MATCH!  Bay  of  Plenty  v Ireland 
Dev  XV  [JJHSam.  Rotorua). 

Rugby  League 

AI1.IAMCB  CHAMPIONSHIP;  Bradford  v 
Salford.  Casflstaro  v Oldham;  Feafher- 
Rone  v Hull;  Warrington  v Leeds.  First 
Dtetaiom  Dewsbury  v Yort.  Swooad  Dtv 
lalen:  Doncaster  v Blackpool. 

Cricket 

BRITANNIC  ASSURANCE  COUNTY 
championship  (tour  days:  n 0).  ntardi 
Esse*  v Yorkshire.  Carom  Glamorgan  v 
UuHvim.  SouthanarUiui  Hampshire  • 
Wanatokshlre.  LeioesniR  UttceatorBlUro  v 
Lancaslwa.  LertFai  Middlesex  v Noun- 
amptonshtre.  Treat  Mdgw  NeBlngnam- 
otere  v Kent  Worcester?  Worcestershire 
v Somerset. 

• Robbie  Regan,  toe  WBO  DaniamweigM 
champion,  has  puD  od  out  of  a It  tie  defence 
agalrot  Colombia's  Jorge  Julio  in  Cardilf 
on  June  ji  because  of  a Kidney  disorder. 
tw»M9  John  Ranting.  Regan.  28  last 
tougm  In  April  last  year  whan  he  took  too 
tide  Irom  Darnel  Jimanoz  of  Pumo  Rico 
and  has  pulled  om  m proposed  contests 
*ncs  nwn  comoLalnMg  a f imicasncfig. 

The  Wetahman  is  to  undergo  hirmer 
teste  and  a kidney  scan  nevt  week.  ’ If  k a 
worrying  time  tor  me  l hwi  totally  B»- 
hausted  and  training  |ust  mokes  it  worse  " 
iw  said  ia«  maw.  'At  leau  ihe  aGCWre 
have  an  Idea  what  is  wrextq  now,  but  its 
too  soon  to  even  think  aboin  whether  or 
not  t can  box  again.'' 

Michael  Ayers'  world  uua  irustrabon 
wnbnued  when  ho  WBO  ttgmvrelght  Chal- 
ten«  Against  Amir  Grigorian  In  Stuttgart 
en  Saturday  was  coiled  off  because  toe 
champion  has  a shoulder  injury. 

• Daman  Hall  threatened  an  upset  but 
ended  up  a loser  alter  twice  taking  ueeful 
toads  againsi  the  GlKth-oeedea  Malaysian 
Ong  Ewe  Hoc*  in  toe  second  round  of 
oodminton  a world  chamotorotups  In  Glas- 
gow yesterday,  writes  Richard  Jago 
.J?..81 ?ld!?tai!ntr  Cyrcpoan  ghamaon  led 

^ B«ne  and  4-0  m me 

* ‘totoe*- Wt  Scotland  a Anne  GatMon 

I d curv+vor  bat  •too 

I toterlOCt  iva  ll-fiioHan  J.nano.  to-  wortn 
silver  mednllnn  tram  CMna. 


New-look 

Ince  can 
tum  heads 


Inter’s  polished 
midfielder  has 
ability  to  make 
critics  eat  words 

Martin  Thorpe  on  a 
resurgent  talent 


THE  man  who  would 
like  to  be  known  as 
‘The  Guvnor'  has 
been  called  anything 
but  in  his  time:  "a  headless 
chicken"  — Graham  Taylor; 
**a  martian  who  has  lost  his 
way"  — the  rtalinn  press. 

But  now,  having  kept  his 
head  and  procured  a map  of 
Serie  A’s  alien  landscape, 
Paul  Ince  Is  finding  himself  in 
demand  again. 

Despite  the  recent  row  of 
No  Vacancy  signs  erected  by 
Premiership  clubs  scared  off 
by  the  29-year-old's  transfer 
fee.  wage  demands  and  dress- 
ing-room reputation.  Interna- 
zionale  are  keen  to  keep  the 
combative  midfielder  and  are 
curently  wooing  him  with  a 
lucrative  longer  contract. 

Ince  has  put  his  early  Ital- 
ian problems  — poor  form, 
played  out  of  position,  racist 
abuse  — behind  him  and  won 
over  the  club  and  their  fans 
with  a season  of  Increasingly 
impressive  performances. 

England,  too.  are  becoming 
more  reliant  on  this  maturing 
force  as  he  bolts  on  eye-catch- 
ing accessories  to  liis  long- 
held  reputation  as  a hard  man 
with  a nasty  temper. 

The  earlier  decapitated 
poultry  reference  followed 
England’s  cock-up  in  Poland 
on  their  previous  visit  four 
years  ago.  Then  Taylor's  old 
boilers  scratched  out  a 1-1 
draw  at  the  cost  of  a booking 
for  Ince  that  put  him  out  of 
the  crucial  game  in  Norway 
from  which  England's  World 
Cup  hopes  and  the  manager's 
reputation  never  recovered. 

This  time  luce  is  confident 
of  shaking  off  a knee  injury  in 
time  to  play  a more  cerebral 
part  in  the  current  England 
side's  crucial  qualifier 
against  the  Poles.  And  Glenn 
Hoddle.  like  his  predecessor 
Terry  Venables,  puts  the 
change  in  Ince  down  to  a 
change  in  country. 

"Italy  has  added  something 
to  his  game,"  says  the  Eng- 
land coach.  “He  was  a very- 
good  player  when  he  left  Man- 
chester United.  I think  he  has 
become  an  even  better  player 
from  having  the  experience  of 
playing  over  there. 

‘‘His  ability  has  always 
been  there  for  people  to  see. 
But  the  stuff  he's  had  to  deal 


with,  cm  and  off  the  pitch,  the. 
challenges  he’s  had  abroad, 
tliat  has  made  him  a more  ac- 
complished all-round  player. 
He  has  a calmer  head  on  bis 
shoulders  because  he’s  gone 
through  those  experiences, 
it’s  steadied  him  down  a bit." 

This,  however,  has  not 
dulled  Ince's  cutting  edge. 
‘‘He  still  has  that  tenacity  to 
win  the  ball.”  says  Hoddle.  -. 
"He's  still  a winner  and  he  s 
still  very  aggressive  on  the 
pitch.  But  I think  he’s  more 
aggressive  with  himself  now 
than  with  opponents.” 

In  place  of  the  tamed  ag- 
gression, luce  has  had  to 
learn  more  cultivated  habits 
to  live  in  the  technically  supe-.- 
i rior  arena  of  Italian  football. 
“He  gets  himself  in  good  post- 
i tlons,"  adds  Hoddle,  “he 
; knows  when  to  time  the  run', 
and  he's  got  the  thrust  to  get 
j there.  If  there  is  one  thing  1» 
needs  to  improve,  It  is  per- 
haps to  become  a better,  cod- 
er finisher,  but  the  strange 
thing  with  Paul  is  tluit  things 

happen  oil  him. 

“You  can  play  him  In  a 
holding  role  or  he  can  slip  ' 
into  the  back  if  needed. 
when  lie  gets  forward  things; 
happen  — he  makes  goals,  he 
gets  penalties. 

-He  popped  up  in  my  first 
game  in  Moldova  and  helped 
! set  up  the  first  for  Gazza;  lie  ; 
made  one  for  Alan  Shearer- 
against  Switzerland;  he  got 
the  penalty  decision  against 
Mexico.  Things  happen  when 
he  gets  in  the  penalty  area 
and  it’s  always  a good  sign 
when  you’ve  got  a player  like 
that. 

"The  next  thing  for  him  to 
do  is  become  a better  finisher 
and  we  would  have  an  even 
more  complete  player." 

Ince's  England  record  of 
just  two  goals  in  29  caps 
proves  the  point  But  as  he 
has  been  finding  the  net  with 
increasing  regularity  in  Italy, 
what  odds  the  headless 
chicken  doing  the  same  In 
Chorzow  — and  then  he 
would  really  rule  the  roost 
• Bordeaux’s  French  inter- 
national midfielder  Ibrahim 
Ba,  who  was  wanted  by 
Arsenal  and  Barcelona 
among  others,  is  to  join  AC 
Milan  next  season  on  a four- 
year  contract, 


Cycling 


Four  riders 
fail  blood 
tests  in  Giro 

FOUR  riders  were  banned 
from  the  Giro  d’Ttalia  after 
foiling  random  blood  tests  an 
hour  before  the  start  of  yes- 
terday’s 99-mile  ll  th  stage 
around  Lido  di  Camaiore. 

The  Ukraine’s  Vladimir 
Poulnikov.  bis  Italian  Kross- 
Montanari  team-mates  Marco 
Gili  and  Roberto  Moretti.  nod 
Festina’s  Frenchman  Thierry 
Laurent  were  declared  medi- 
cally unfit  to  continue  be- 
cause their  red  blood  cell 
count  was  over  50  per  cent. 

Ten  riders  have  been 
banned  since  January  when 
the  International  Cycling 
Union  introduced  blood  tests 
in  an  attempt  to  combat  the 
use  of  EPO  (Erythropoietin) 
and  injectable  blood-doping 
substances  that  increase  the 
number  of  oxygen-rich  blood 
cells  but  cannot  be  detected  in 
urine  tests. 

If  a test  shows  the  oxygen- 
carrying  capacity  in  a rider’s 
blood  to  be  above  50  per  cent 
he  is  automatically  sus- 
pended. Riders  must  be  re- 
tested at  a UCI-sanctioned 
laboratory  to  ensure  their  red 
blood  cell  count  is  back  to 
normal  before  they  are 
allowed  to  race  again. 

Earlier  this  month  the  Ital- 
ian Claudio  Chiappucci  be- 
came the  fourth  rider  to  fail  a 
blood  test  and  was  thrown  out 
of  the  Tour  of  Romandie.  The 
resulting  15-day  suspension 
meant  he  could,  not  start  the 
Giro.  Three  riders  fell  foul  of 
the  tests  during  the  Paris- 
Nice  in  March. 

Gabriele  Mlssaglia,  the  Ma- 
pei  team-mate  of  the  overall 
leader  Pavel  Tonkov.  beat 
three  other  riders  to  the  line 
in  a spirited  sprint  finish  yes- 
terday. "We  have  our  feet  on 
5*  Sround said  the  Italian. 
‘Maybe  we  didn't  expect  Ton- 
kov to  have  claimed  the  pink 
jersey  so  early  in  the  Giro. 
But  we  ve  defended  his  lend 
as  well  as  possible.” 

T^UV'  ako  the  defending 
n^iJip,on'  .came  in  with  the 
KS*  “wute  behind  and 
retained  ms  4isec  advantage 
over  France's  Luc  Leblanc.  “ 


Rugby  League 

Wolves  trio  : 
are  given 
a reprieve 

Paul  Fitzpatrick 

THREE  Warrington  Wolves 
players  given  free  trans- 
fers after  the  opening  Super 
League  game  are  back  in 
training  at  the  dub. 

Willie  Swann,  the  Western 
Samoan  scrtun-half.  Mateaki 
Mafi,  the  Tongan  winger  and 
erstwhile  Olympic  sprinter, 
and  Martin  Dennott.  the  for- 
mer Wigan  and  Great  Britain 
hooker,  were  made  available 
following  the  Wolves’  58-20 
defeat  at  Bradford. 

Warrington  were  then 
coached  by  John  Dorahy.  He 
has  since  departed  and  the 
new  coach,  Darryl  van  de 
Velde,  is  now  prepared . to 
look  at  all  the  options  open  to 
a club  currently  in  disarray. 

“Our  first-team  squad  is  not 
strong  enough  at  the  moment 
and  I want  to  see  what  these 
players  have  to  offer.”  said 
van  de  Velde  as  he  prepared 
the  team  For  the  visit  to  Leeds 
Rhinos  tomorrow. 

Phil  Slgsworth.  the  HuU 
Sharks  coach  who  has  lost 
overall  control  to  his  fellow- 
Australian  Peter  Walsh,  said 
that  he  will  honour  his  con- 
tract which  runs  until 
September.  Siemvorth  was  de- 
moted on  Monday,  the- same 
day  as  the  Hull  Kingston 
Rovers  coach,  Steve  Crooks, 
decided  to  resign. 

New  South  Wales  defeated 
Queensland  ff  in  the  first 

Brisbane,:  yes  ter 
day.  They  led  fi-o  al  the  inter-  - 

S b^tt0 con- 
tre  Paul  McGregor  and  coals 

wSiTr?CcfW  Jfthns  Bud  M 
Wwhart.  Queensland > replied 

♦v  from  Adrian  Lam, 

tow  Papua  Nw  Guinea-inter 

winger  Graeme  Hollas  frbiS 
Halifax  BIuo.Sox  for  anurS? . 

fee-  Hallos.  who  wsuj; 
signed  from  HuU  KR  byTfoli- 

spent  lhe  whiter 
with  Saracens.  ■ ■ 
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Rugby  Union 


Totf  match:  Border  1 4,  Lions  1 8 


Gibbs  hurt  in  Border  skirmish 


flpfip«<Anw»trong 
In  E**tLondon 


Lions  will  be 
’greatly  relieved  to 
jaake  their  escape 
I'-ftrbm  this  wintry, 
rafryartgrt^cily  today  with  a 
less  fiaoi  compelling  victory 
ov&  Bonier  to  their  credit 
that  cwefl  everything  to  the 
dogged  character  of  their 

forwards:  • . ' 

Rob  Wain wright,  who  was 
captain  for  the  day,  saved  the 
Lions  toe  embarrassment  of 
going  down  to  one  of  South 
Africa's  feast  distinguished 
provincial  , sides,  scoring  a 
late  by  to  secure  the  win  after 
Border  had  held  a threatening 
lead  for  half  an  hoar. 

TOe  price  af  victory  in- 
cluded the  loss  of  Scott  Gibbs, 
a potential  choice  for  the  Test 
series,  with  an  ankle  injury 
that  will  be  X-rayed  in  Cape 
T^wn  when  the  tourists  ar- 
rive there  today . It  is  thought 
Gibbs  wiS  be  out  of  action  for 
at  least  a fortnight.  The 
scrum-half  Austin  Healey 
also  hurt  his  ankle,  hut  is  ex- 
pected to.  recover  by  the 
weekend-*--'-  - 

“Border  raised  their  game 
and  they' were  hard  to  beat.” 
admitted  Fran  Cotton,  the 
f-i/w«  manager.  “We  had  to 
dip  deep  in  very  difficult  con- 
ditions:•  1 felt  sorry  for  the 
boys  who  were  playing  their 
first  game  fer  the  Lions.  Bor- 
der did  play  some  decent  foot- 
ball but  fortunately  we  pulled 
things  together  in  the.last  15 
minutes  and  fid  what  we 
needed  to  win.” 

Eronisfc.  this  error-strewn 
performance  will  have  come 
as  a severe  disappointment  to 
the  Lions  management  whose 
work  with  the  players  over 
the  past  2ft  weeks  appears  to 
have  yielded  little  co- 
ordination.. 

No  dbu&t  the  Li  mis  will 
draw  comfort  from  their  two 
victories,  yet  there  were  signs 
that  they  have  technical 
shortcomings  that  will  be 
hard  fa  put  right  quickly. 

For  long  periods  the  Lions, 
made  strenuous  efforts  to 
keep  ^ h»n  in  hand  and  cre- 
ate movement  mi  the  sodden 
pitch  which  made  slick  pass- 
ing near  impossible.  Healey. 


Hands  off. . . John  Bentley  rounds  Border’s  Andre  Claasen  on  his  way  to  scoring  an  early  try 


PHOTOGRAPH:  ALEX  UVESEY 


who  made  his  debut,  strug- 
gled to  develop  a positive 
rhythm  with  the  fly-half  Paul 
Grayson  who  lacked  control 
and  kicked  badly  in  his  first 
game  for  nearly  three  months 
after  injury. 

The  longer  the  game  went 
on  the  more  difficult  the 
Lions  found  it  to  develop  the 
expansive  play  which 
brought  them  a superbly-exe- 
cuted second-minute  try  by 
the  former  league  wing  John 


Bentley.  The  Lions  then  got 
bogged  down  in  inconclusive 
hack-row  moves. 

Grayson's  poor  kicking  dis- 
play meant  13  points  went 
begging.  Greg  Miller,  the  Bor- 
der fly-half,  landed  a 30-metre 
penalty  and  the  score 
remained  at  3-5  for  half  an 
hour  as  the  hosts  defended 
their  line  resolutely. 

Five  minutes  before  the 
break  the  Lions  nudged  a Bor- 
der scrum  back  towards  the 


posts  and  when  the  move 
broke  up  the  hooker  Mark  Re- 
gan was  driven  over  to  put 
the  Lions  10-3  in  front.  How- 
ever. a minute  before  the 
break  a midfield  error  by 
Grayson  allowed  Border  in 
for  a try,  the  wing  Andre 
Claasen  racing  away  to  score 
on  the  left 

Two  minutes  into  the 
second  half  Miller  put  Border 
11-10  In  front  with  a penalty 
and  with  15  minutes  left  the 


fiy-half  extended  that  lead 
with  another  kick.  Bight  min- 
utes from  the  end  Wain- 
wright,  who  showed  remark- 
aide  commitment  throughout, 
got  the  Lions  ofT  the  hook 
when  he  was  driven  over  fora 
merited  try  in  the  right  cor- 
ner. 

SCORER  St  Iordan  Try,  CllUcn. 
PauWoa  G Miller  S.  Uoamt  Trtmm i 
Bentley.  Ragan.  WeinwrlghL  Panettyi 
Sampson. 

BORDER;  R null;  K lion  <kinn.  G 
Haofttr.  K manna  (P  Molitia.  44mln). 


LlONSt  T Ww  J Band  ay  (both 
Newcastle  and  Englandj.  A Homan 
(Richmond  and  Wales).  S own  (Swansea 
and  Waist:  A TWL  44.  Newcastle  and 
Scotland).  T Underwood  (Newcastle  end 
England);  P Gaiouo  [Northampton  and 
England).  A Haatay:  G H (Doth 
Leicester  and  England).  N Go— n (Bristol 
and  England).  D Young  (Cardiff  and 
Wales),  D Weir  (Newcastle  and  Scotland). 
J DwMmo  (London  liiah  and  Ireland),  R 
Walawrlght  leapt.  Wataonlana  and 
Scotland).  N Back  (Leicester  and 
England).  ■ Her  (Leicester  and  Ireland). 
A Burger  (Transvaal). 


Pay  revolt  for 
Wales  players 


Paul 


Disgruntled  welsh 
Internationale  are 
threatening  to  go  on 
strike  even  as  Wales  prepare 
to  announce  their  squad  today 
far  the  Jifiy  tour  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada 
The  players  are  protesting 
against  drastic  changes  to 
their  national  contracts.  A 
number  an  annual  salaries  of 
QtyJOQ.have  been  offered  con- 
siderably -less  money,  lenan 
Evans,  the  former  Wales  cap- 
tain .mid  Lions  wing,  is 
reported  to  have  been  offered 
£10,000  a year.  Others  have 
been  signed  up  to  do  promo- 
tional work  for  the  kit  sponsor 
Reebok  and  with  this  bonus 
wffleanxnp  to  £40,000. 

Wales  hope  to  contract  57 
players  hot  several  based  in 
West  Wales  are  saying  pri- 
vately that  they  do  not  intend 
sfotiag.  “An  they  are  doing  is 
arivtag  pjayers  into  the  arms 
of  English  clubs,”  said  one. 
“The  system  is  divisive  and 
far  some  of  us  it  is  not  worth 
rema&dng  in  the  squad.  There 
will  ba- -quite  a few  not 


The  new  contracts  have  to 
be  ratified  by  the  Welsh 
Ri^y  ptoon  which  meets 
next  week.  Clubs  are  calling 
a review  of  the  system,  ar- 
ptog  fist  players  should  not 
be  contracted  to  the  governing 
body,  t : 

Tlffl  stales  squad  trains  in 
Cardiff  very  week  day  during 
the  seafay  which  for  some 
Ptowapeans  a return  trip  of 


200  miles.  Cardiff  and  Llanelli 
plan  to  train  in  the  morning 
next  season,  which  will  leave 
some  players  torn  between 
employers.  “It  is  not  natural 
to  take  players  away  from 
their  dubs  every  day,”  said 
the  Llanelli  coach  Gareth  Jen- 
kins. “It  is  a short-term  recipe 
for  disaster.” 

The  eight  teams  in  the  new 
Premier  Division  will  each 
receive  a minimum  of  £367,000 
from  die  new  television  con- 
tract negotiated  by  the  Welsh 
Rugby  Union — but  only  when 
they  have  bound  themselves 
legally  to  the  union  end  when 
each  has  given  the  WRU  a 
golden  share. 

The  share  would  give  the 
union  a financial  power  of 
veto  should  a dub  get  into  dif- 
ficulties and  try  to  spend  its 
way  out  of  trouble. 

None  of  the  eight  has  yet 
agreed  to  the  move.  Six  are  ex- 
pected to  sign  this  week,  but 
Ebbw  Vale  and  Cardiff  are 
holding  out  They  have  been 
told  that  unless  they  put  pen 
to  paper  they  will  not  only 
receive  no  money  from  the 
WRU  next  season  but  they  will 
not  be  allowed  to  play  in  the 
European  dub  competitions. 
The  clubs  and  the  WRU  are 
expected  to  meet  tomorrow. 

Meanwhile,  Aberavon, 
Caerphilly,  Dunvant  and  Llan- 
dovery, the  four  teams  denied 
top-flight  status  by  last 
month's  decision  to  create  the 
Premier  Division  next  season, 
say  they  will  take  legal  action 
nn|p«  the  union  increases  its 
compensation  offer  to  them  of 

£1QW»0  each,  over  two  years. 


Mendez  tests  his  inside  knowledge 


Hugh  Godwin,  in  Buenos  Aires,  on  Bath’s 
influence  on  this  Saturday’s  first  T est 


THE  frill  weight  of  Bath's 
influence  on  this  England 
tour  will  be  brought  to 
bear  on  Saturday's  Test  match 
against  Argentina.  It  is  not  in- 
conceivable that  when  Jack 
Rowell,  the  club’s  former 
coach,  chooses  his  side  tomor- 
row it  will  contain  all  nine 
Bath  players  available  to  him 
as  well  as  Richmond's  Ben 
Clarke,  who  made  his  tirtbp  at 
the  Recreation  Ground. 

If  the  two  props,  Kevin 
Yates  and  John  Mallett,  the 
lock  Martin  Haag  and  the 
flanker  Steve  Qjomoh,  all  heat 
off  their  rivals  for  selection  it 
win  be  time  to  think  of  adding 
blue-and-black  hoops  to  the 
white  of  England's  jersey. 


Athletics 


It  is  more  likely  at  least  one 
of  them  wfll  be  required  for 
bench  duty  only.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that  Argentina  will  be 
fielding  their  own  West 
Country  connection,  their 
hooker  Federico  Mender  and 
their  lock  German  Llanes. 

Mendez  will  have  imparted 
all  his  local  knowledge  to  the 
Pumas,  who  are  preparing  for 
the  Test  under  their  coach 
Jose-Lui s imhoff  and  their 
technical  adviser  Alex  Wyllie. 

Mendez  and  his  fellow 
Pumas  watched  England's  im- 
pressive win  over  Argen- 
tina A on  Tuesday.  “We  know 
the  Bath  players  very  well,” 
he  said.  “We  play,  together  and 
we  are  friends.  They  have 


taVpn  some  of  the  scrummag- 
ing technique  from  German 
and  myself  , and  used  it  with 
England.  They  already  know 
what  to  do  with  their  open 
game.  But  of  course  we  were 
tempted  to  keep  a little  bit  of 
our  technique  back  for  this 
tour.  These  matches  are  very 
important  to  us  and  we  will 
have  a great  surprise  for  Eng- 
land on  Saturday.” 

Mendez,  Llanes  and  their 
fellow  tight  forwards  Roberto 
Grau  and  Mauricio  Reggiardo 
have  been  welcomed  home  by 
their  still  amateur  team-mates 
without  recrimination. 

Grau  has  been  sampling 
Super-12  rugby  with  the  Gau- 
teng Lions  in  Sooth  Africa 
and  Reggiardo  is  with  the 
Castres  club  in  France. 
Together  with  Mendez  they 
make  a formidable  front-row 
combination. 


Indeed.  Jose  Luis  Rolandi, 
the  secretary  of  the  Argentine 
Rugby  Union,  admits  there 
could  came  a time  when  all  15 
Pumas  are  playing  their  rugby 
abroad  for  money. 

Mendez  says  he  can  scarcely 
remember  now  the  day  in  1990 
when,  as  an  18-year-old  school- 
boy, his  punch  floored  Eng- 
land's line-out  totem  Paul 
Ackford  at  Twickenham. 

His  opinions  today  bear  no 
less  menace  for  England.  The 
people  here,  because  they  are 
still  amateur,  say,  ‘Go  and  do 
yonr  best  — if  you  win.  okay, 
if  you  lose,  keep  trying’.  But 
that’s  no  good  from  a player’s 
point  of  view.  1 don’t  like  to 
lose,  not  even  at  marbles.  On 
paper  England  are  a lower- 
quality  team  without  their 
Lions  players.  But  rugby  is 
not  a science.  It  is  15  against 
15  and  anything  can  happen.” 


New  move  in  Johnson  drugs-ban  appeal 


Duncan  Mackay 


BEN  JOHNSON  has  ruled 
himself  out  of  this  year’s 
World  Championships  by 
dropping  his  plan  to  appeal  to 
the  International  Amateur 
Athletic  Federation  for  the 
lifting  of  his  lifetime  drugs 
ban. 

His  case  was  due  to  be 
heard  at  an  IAAF  council 
meeting  in  Athens  this  week- 
end, but  yesterday  lawyers 
for  the  Canadian  removed  it 
from  the  agenda.  Instead, 


they  hope  to  use  a favourable 
ruling  by  the  Canadian  court 
to  further  the  case  with  the 
IAAF  at  its  congress  on  the 
eve  of  the  World  Champion- 
ships in  Athens  in  August 

While  Johnson  apologised 
for  his  first  positive  test  in 
1988  after  setting  a world  re- 
cord for  the  100  metres  of 
9.79sec  when  winning  the 
Olympic  gold  medal  In  Seoul, 
he  claimed  he  was  innocent 
after  a second  positive  test  for 
testosterone  in  1993. 

He  said  the  lifetime  suspen- 
sion was  a restraint  of  trade. 


Johnson  filed  a writ  earlier 
this  month  against  Athletics 
Canada  and  the  IAAF,  but  the 
court  in  Brampton  said  on 
Tuesday  it  will  not  hear  the 
case  until  July  21. 

The  case  of  the  Greek 
sprinter  Haralambros  Papa- 
dias.  who  allegedly  evaded  a 
dope  test  in  Germany  in  Feb- 
ruary, win  be  heard  in  Ath- 
ens. The  IAAF  Is  withholding 
the  $50,000  (£30,800)  he  earned 
for  winning  the  World  Indoor 
60m  title  in  Paris  in  March 
until  it  receives  a report  from 
the  Greek  federation. 


Rowing 


Blow  for 


THE  Boat  Race  needs  a new 
sponsor  with  Beefeater 
Gin  announcing  yesterday  it 
Is  withdrawing  after  next 
year,  writes  Christopher 
Dodd.  The  move  brings  to  an 
end  a 12-year  association  that 
has  seen  £3.5  million  go  to  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat 
dubs  in  equal  shares  and  al- 
most as  much  again  spent  on 
promoting  the  race. 

“We  are  disappointed  but 
not  dismayed,”  said  organiser 
Duncan  Clegg. 


Cricket 


Tour  match:  Gloucs  v Australians 

Trai nor  gives 
Taylor  hope 


Gneg  Baum  at  Bristol 


THERE  was  renewed  in- 
spiration to  be  found 
for  both  Ashes  combat- 
ants in  the  feat  of  the 
obscure  Gloucestershire 
opener  Nick  Trainor.  whose 
maiden  hundred  was  a lesson 
in  how  a can  refltse  to 
despair  in  the  face  of  repeated 
feiiure  and  one  day  emerge 
victorious. 

That  is  the  challenge  that 
confronts  England  after  a de- 
cade of  subjugation,  Australia 
after  a fortnight  of  Indiffer- 
ence, and  particularly  Mark 
Taylor,  whose  career  Is  hang- 
ing by  a thread  as  fine  as  the 
one  spun  by  Robert  Bruce's 
spider  in  that  other  great  tale 
of  perseverance. 

Rejected  by  his  native  Dur- 
ham, Trainor,  21.  wrote  to  all 
17  other  county  clubs  and  was 
taken  on  by  Gloucestershire, 
but  he  is  still  uncapped  and 
had  made  ducks  In  his  previ- 
ous three  championship  in- 
nings. There  were  flaws  in 
this  hundred,  but  impatience 
with  the  vagaries  of  either 
pitch  or  attack  was  not  one. 

Whether  Taylor  was  moved 
by  Trainor  or  refreshed  by  a 
day  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
field  is  unclear,  but  he  batted 
through  the  last  80  minutes 
for  19  not  out.  There  was  an 
intrigue,  though,  even  in  this 
innings.  His  first  13  came 
from  the  journeyman  left-arm 
spinner  Richard  Davis,  who 
surprised  by  opening 
Gloucestershire's  bowling. 

Davis  has  a place  in  Austra- 
lian cricket  lore  as  the  only 
man  Tim  May  ever  hit  for  six 
in  first-class  cricket,  and  as 
one  of  Taylor’s  two  wickets  at 
this  standard.  There  may 
have  been  cricket  logic  in  giv- 
ing him  the  new  ball  on  this 
torpid  pitch,  yet  there  was 
also  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
the  hand  of  David  G raven ey, 
watching  from  the  pavilion, 
who  might  have  figured  that 
England  had  better  reason 
than  Australia  to  keep  Taylor 
in  their  team. 

Inspiration  was  freely 
available  yesterday.  Robert 
Cunliffe,  who  played  brightly 
for  61  and  shared  132  with 
Trainor  for  the  second 
wicket  also  made  a pair  in 


his  last  match.  Trainor  saw 
that  they  might  have  given 
Taylor  heart.  "I  suppose  so, 
but  I hope  not,"  he  said 
patriotically. 

There  was  more  tangible  in- 
spiration  for  England  in 
'IYainor's  candid  assessment 
of  Australia's  attack,  here  at 
Test  strength.  "They  seemed 
quite  flat."  he  said.  "They 
didn’t  seem  very  chirpy.” 
Only  in  their  repartee  did  they 
remain  sharp:  Trainor  said  he 
was  called  “a  poor*  for  wear- 
ing shin-pads  at  short  leg. 

The  moribund  pitch  that 
bad  worn  away  the  patience 
of  Australia’s  batsmen  the 
previous  day  now  blunted  the 
pace  of  their  s earners  and 
deadened  the  bounce  and  spin 
of  Shane  Wame. 

The  Australians  did  not 
help  themselves  by  pitching 
too  short,  and  it  was  instruc- 
tive to  remember  that  neither 
McGrath  nor  Gillespie  had 
bowled  in  England  until  a 
fortnight  ago.  Chastened  by 
the  undignified  experience  of 
too  many  boundaries,  they 
began  to  pitch  up  and  take 
wickets. 

Gloucestershire's  batsmen 
became  as  aggravated  by  this 
pitch  as  Australia's  and,  from 
313  for  two.  their  lead  was 
limited  to  barely  100.  By 
stumps,  it  was  43  fewer. 

AUSTRALIAN*  First  Mnfflpa  ?49  IS  H 

waugft  er.  u e wuurft  ce.  Unns  4-aai 
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NJ  Trainor  c Kaspmuicr  b McGrath  181 
R P Dorns-  tow  b Wame  ...  30 

R J CunlIRo  c Kasfwowiu  D Warno  - 01 
T h C Hancock  Ibw  O KcnprowtU  10 

S Young  c Homy  t>  Kasprcmicr  . . 1 
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tR  C Russell  c Sevan  b Warno 80 
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AM  Smith  cGUleepieb  Warno  4 

J J Lows  not  out 7 
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■ovSngt  McGrath  13-11-31-1; 

Koaorowtc:  ;i-2-im-3.  Warno 
35-2-10-97-4:  GilhssjMo  S0-4-6S-C  Boon 
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14 r G Eliwimx out . *1 

•M  A Taylor  not  out - . 19 

Eatros  (b3) - 3 

Total  (lor  0. 23  ovors) 43 

To  twtiJL  Longer.  ME  Waugh,  SR 
Waugh.  M G Sevan.  tl  A Healy.  M S 
KosprowiccL  J N Gillespie.  S K Warns.  G 0 
McGrath. 

■ewfcgi  South  5-2-4-tt  Do  iris  8-4-18-0 
Lewis  5-2-15-0,  Boll  0—1— 1-0:  Alleyne 
2-V2-0. 

Q I Burgeas  and  P Adams. 


Chappell  joins  campaign  to  drop 
‘Dead  Duck’  Australia  captain 

I 


AN  CHAPPELL  added  to 

the  problems  of  the  Aus- 
tralia captain  yesterday 
when  he  threw  his  weight 
behind  the  Drop  Taylor 
campaign. 

Chappell,  one  of  Austra- 
lia’s most  successful  cap- 
tains, said  the  opener 
should  be  dropped  after  his 
latest  hatting  failure  on 
tonr.  Tuesday’s  fourth-ball 
duck  in  the  penultimate 
match  before  the  first  Test 
begins  next  Thursday.  The 
left-hander  made  only  18  in 
the  first  two  one-day 
matches  and  has  not  scored 
a Test  50  since  late  1995. 

“1  have  not  seen  anything 
in  Mark  Taylor's  batting  to 
say  he’s  coming  out  of  the 
slump.’*  Chappell  said. 
“Australia  have  to  get  two 
openers  in  form  and  don’t 
have  time  to  mess  around 


with  him.  You  have  to  ask 
whether  it’s  a prolonged 
slump  or  Is  he  gone?” 

Chappell’s  comments 
came  after  an  anti-Taylor 
barrage  in  Australian  news- 
papers yesterday.  “Dead 
Duck”  said  a headline  in  the 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 
after  Taylor’s  dismissal  in 
the  first  innings  of  the 
three-day  match  against 
Gloucestershire. 

“Given  the  Australians’ 
collective  poor  form  so  for. 
there  is  a strong  argument 
they  cannot  afford  to  carry 
anyone  into  the  Test  who  is 
so  painfully  unable  to  make 
a decent  contribution, 
regardless  of  his  status  as 
captain.”  the  paper  said. 

The  Sydney  Morning  Her- 
ald agreed:  “It  is  hard  to  ar- 
gue that  his  place  is  sustain- 
able any  longer.” 


Surrey  the  home  bankers 


SURREY  are  the  4-5  favour- 
ites to  win  the  Benson  and 
Hedges  Cup  alter  being  drawn 
at  home  in  the  semi-finals  to 
Leicestershire,  the  13-2 
outsiders. 

Kent  who  will  have  home 
advantage  against  Northamp- 
tonshire, last  year's  beaten 
finalists,  are  second  favour- 
ites at  13-8,  while  their  oppo- 
nents are  5-1. 

It  is  not  surprising  that 
Surrey  are  strongly  fancied  to 
lift  the  trophy  as  their  side 
contains  the  Hollioake 
brothers,  Alec  Stewart  and 
Graham  Thorpe. 

But  Leicestershire’s  pace 
bowler  David  Mlllns  is  confi- 
dent that  his  team  can  over- 


turn the  odds.  "We  like  to 
keep  proving  people  wrong  by 
knocking  out  the  big  sides.” 
he  said. 

Kent’s  captain  Steve  Marsh 
said:  “It’s  pleasing  to  get  an- 
other home  draw  and  if  we 
play  to  our  potential  Tm  sure 
we  will  have  a great  game,  al- 
though North  ants  have  qual- 
ity players  in  David  Capel, 
Kevin  Curran  and  Rob 
Bailey.” 

Kent  showed  wbat  a formi- 
dable force  they  are  in  one- 
day  cricket  when  they  chased 
304  in  50  overs  to  topple  War- 
wickshire in  the  last  round. 

HHSON  AND  KCDQIS  CUP.  Sml- 
IW  draws  Surrey  v Leicestershire:  Kent 
v Northern**)  rtsntro  (Matches  to  be  played 
on  June  ID) 
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Wright 

taking 

anger 

control 

therapy 


David  Lacey 


IAN  WRIGHT  has  been 
having  therapy  to  control 
the  temper  which  has 
brought  him  bookings  and 
dismissals  throughout  his 
12-year  football  career. 

“Yes,  I see  a counsellor," 
admitted  Wright,  who 
leaves  for  Poland  today 
with  the  rest  of  Glenn  Hod- 
dle's  England  squad. 
“People  have  sorted  me  out 
In  dealing  with  the  anger.  I 
don't  want  to  finish  up  with 
people  disliking  me.  I've 
lived  on  the  edge  of  a lot  of 
emotions.  People  either 
love  me  or  hate  me.  I accept 
that,  but  I have  to  try  and 
make  myself  happy.” 
During  the  season  just 
ended  Wright  was  Involved 
in  incidents  with  Manches- 
ter Onited's  goalkeeper 
Peter  Schmeichel,  but  it 
was  his  dismissal  for  kick- 
ing out  at  Nottingham  For- 
est’s Nikola  Jerkan  shortly 
before  Christmas  that  con- 
vinced him  that  he  needed 
help. 

“It  was  a stupid  act  of  pet- 
ulance by  me."  he  admit- 
ted. “I  cost  the  team  the 
game.  I didn't  need  to  do  it. 
I was  in  a good  vein  of  scor- 
ing. but  after  that  the 
whole  season  went  sour  for 
me." 

Wright  is  the  third 
Arsenal  player  to  seek 
counselling.  Tony  Adams 
and  Paul  Merson  have  both 
had  specialist  help  to  com- 
bat their  alcoholism. 

Arsenal  finished  the  sea- 
son with  more  bookings 
and  sendings-off  than  any 
other  Premier  League 
team. 


The  Wright  way,  page  14 


EUROPEAN  CUP  FINAL 


Aerial  advantage . . . Dortmund's  Paul  Lambert  gets  the  upper  hand  over  Vladimir  Jngovic  photograph:  Wolfgang  rattay 


Borussia  Dortmund  3,  Juventus  1 


Riedle  double 
sinks  Juve 

Richard  Williams  in  Munich  sees  the  favourites  fall 


S THE  likes  of 
Milan  and  Ajax 
have  already  dis- 
covered during  the 
rrt  decade,  the 
time  to  worry  in  football  is 
when  people  start  calling 
your  club  unbeatable.  In  front 
of  almost  70,000  people  in  the 
Olympiastadion  here  last 
night  the  gilded  players  of  Ju- 
ventus relinquished  the  Euro- 
pean Cup  to  an  unheralded 
Borussia  Dortmund  team. 
The  Germans  scored  two 
first-half  goals  through  Karl- 
heinz Riedle  and  then  res- 
ponded to  Alessandro  Del 
Piero's  64£h-minute  reply  by 
polishing  off  the  Italian  threat 
with  a goal  from  the  20-year- 
old  forward,  Lars  Sicken, 
who  found  the  net  with  his 
first  touch  after  arriving  as  a 
substitute. 

Juventus.  who  captured 
their  24th  Italian  league 
championship  last  week,  took 
the  field  not  in  their  famous 
black  and  white  stripes  but  in 
the  blue  strip  they  wore  to 
take  their  second  European 
Cup  victory  against  Ajax  in 
Rome  a year  ago.  But  many 
famous  old  faces  were  present 
to  remind  them  of  their  tradi- 
tions. including  Omar  Slvori 
and  Michel  Platini. 

If  that  were  not  enough  four 
members  of  the  Dortmund 
starting  line-up  — Andreas 
MOller.  Paulo  Sousa.  Jurgen 
Kohler  and  Stefan  Reuter  — 
once  turned  out  in  their  oppo- 
nents’ colours. 

Marcello  Lippi,  the  Juven- 
tus coach,  chose  the  experi- 
enced Alen  Boksic,  whose  sea- 
son has  been  marred  by 
Injury,  to  partner  the  23-year- 
old  Christian  Vieri  in  attack, 


leaving  Del  Piero  on  the 
bench. 

Dortmund's  1966  Cup  Win- 
ners’ Cup  victory  was  their 
first  and,  until  last  night,  only 
European  success  in  their  88- 
year  history  and  they  have 
just  surrendered  their  hold 
on  their  domestic 
championship. 

Thanks  to  the  guile  of  Zine- 
dine Zidane,  the  industry  of 
Angelo  Di  Livio  and  the 
power  of  Didier  Descbamps 
and  Vladimir  Jugovic,  Juven- 
tus imposed  themselves  on 
the  early  midfield  exchanges. 

The  intensity  of  the  match 
was  reflected  in  the  chal- 
lenges on  Stephane  Chapuisat 
and  Deschamps  which  earned 
bookings  for  Sergio  Porrini 
and  Paulo  Sousa  in  the  21st 
and  24th  minutes. 

Dortmund  had  hardly  pre- 
sented a threat  when  they 
scored  just  before  the  hall- 
hour.  Moller’s  left-wing  cor- 
ner was  (licked  away  by  An- 
gelo Peruzzi  to  Jugovic.  whose 
clearance  went  only  to  Paul 
Lambert  on  the  right  wing. 
The  former  Celtic  man's  in- 
stant return  was  met  at  the  far 
post  by  Riedle.  who  controlled 
the  ball  with  his  chest  before 
smashing  it  past  Peruzzi. 

Four  minutes  later  Paolo 
Montero  seemed  happy  to 
concede  another  left-wing  cor- 
ner while  intercepting  Cha- 
puisat's  cross,  but  MOUer's 
flag-kick  went  straight  to  the 
head  of  Riedle,  who  headed 
home,  again  unattended. 

Juventus's  efforts  to  regain 
ground  in  the  five  minutes  be- 
fore half-time  saw  Boksic  hit- 
ting a post  after  turning  in  a 
thicket  of  defenders.  Vieri’s 
shot  past  Klos  disallowed  for 


hand-ball,  and  the  same  play- 
er’s 25-yard  drive  going  nar- 
rowly over  the  bar. 

The  appearance  of  Del 
Piero  at  the  start  of  the 
second  half  was  hnntly  a sur- 
prise. Making  the  most  of 
their  greater  strength  up 
front,  Juventus  regained  the 
initiative.  Klos  turned  .lugo- 
vic’s  curling  15-yard  shot 
around  the  post,  was  almost 
beaten  as  Boksic  fried  to  loop 
the  ball  inside  the  angle,  and 
saved  again  as  the  Croatian 
met  Di  Livio's  cross.  And 
there  was  a gathering  confi- 
dence behind  a move  begun 
by  Del  Piero,  who  launched 
Vieri  with  a long  ball  down 
the  inside-right  channel. 
Vieri  crossed  for  Boksic  at 
the  far  post  but  Sammer's  an- 
ticipation ended  the  danger. 

After  64  minutes  Juventus 
reduced  the  deficit.  Boksic’s 
strength  took  him  past  Kohler 
on  the  left,  his  low  cross  find- 
ing Del  Piero  who  guided  the 
ball  home  with  a lu-iliiantly 
deft  touch. 

Ottmar  Hitzfeld.  the  Dort- 
mund coach,  replaced  Riedle 
with  Herrlich  after  67  min- 
utes. but  it  was  a second  Ger- 
man substitution,  three  min- 
utes later,  that  appeared  to 
settle  Juventus's  fate.  Lars 
Ricken  had  been  on  the  field 
less  than  half  a minute  when 
be  found  himself  racing  down 
the  right  to  meet  Moller's 
pass  and  lobbing  Peruzai  to 
give  his  side  a 5-1  lead. 

Bwuiil*  Dortmundt  Klos:  Komnr. 
Sammor.  KiW.  RtfliUfr  L.imoori.  Scortu. 
HeJnnen.  KVMIer;  RiecUe  (Horrfurh.  tomlm 
Chapuisat  |Ricfc*n,  70> 

Juvmtm  Paruzii:  Poirlni  iD©»  PWo.  <5j. 
Ferrara.  Montero.  luliano  DI  Llvln . 
Deschamps.  Jupovic.  Zidane:  Vieri 
(Amor use.  rtl.  BoVsiC fTacchlnardi.  88). 
Iktanw  S Puftl  (Hungary  i. 


Frank  Keating 


No  worries. 
Tubs.  And 
it’s  too  early 
to  walk 

O-RUNS  Taylor  In  Tor- 
ment read  the  head- 
lines here  and  back 
the  re . Th  is  sudden  Australl  an 
Introspection  is  something  to 
behold.  Can  they  ever  have  ar- 
rived Tor  an  Ashes  tour  and.  at 
once,  displayed  such  fraught 
vulnerability?  And  before  the 
first  Test  too. 

It  could  be  a con.  of  course,  a 
private  wheeze  and  tease  which 
is  causing  hilarity  behind  their 
dressing-room  door.  Well, 
remember  this  time  last  tour, 
in  1993,  and  how  their  young 
demon  Shane  Wame  allowed 
the  likes  of  Graeme  Hick  and 
other  champ  Lons  of  England 


clatter  his  perceived  donkey- 
drops  all  round  the  shires:  until 
they  let  him  and  his  full  reper- 
toire off  the  lead  Id  the  first  Test 
and,  first  delivery,  we  all 
remember  what  happened,  and 
none  better  than  Mike  Gatting. 

Mark  Taylor  made  a century 
in  that  1993  pipe-opener  at  Old 
Trafford  and  another  in  the 
second  Test  at  Lord's.  The  good 
fellow  should  think  back  to 
those  two  innings,  and  the  over- 
whelming victories  they  in- 
spired, andinkhimselfin.no 
question,  for  the  first  two  Tests, 
and  then  take  it  from  there. 

The  tourists  should  have 
laughed  off  or  those  victories  by 
England  in  the  on  e-da  yens  and 
drawled  menacingly  through 
their  chewing-gum,  "You  just 
wait  till  we've  had  some  prac- 
tice. Pom-suckers”.  What  with 
the  weather  and  a dotty  itiner- 
ary, their  preparations  were  al- 
most non-existanL  Instead  they 
allowed  England,  poor  old  Eng- 
land. to  look  on  themselves  as' 
world-beaters  in  a weekend. 

It  even  inspired  The  Daily 
Telegraph  next  day  to  call  for 
hats-in-the-air  for  dramas 
which  made  the  blood  tingle, 
and  acclaim,  through  the  quill 
of  Lord  Deedes.  no  less,  that 
"here  in  real  life  was  the  sort 
of  ascent  from  the  abyss 
against  the  odds  which  A E W 
Mason  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  The  Four  Feathers".  I 
ask  you.  Such  purple  ink  for 
three  puny  one-day ers?  The 


limited-overs  bun  fight  has  sel- 
dom been  any  sort  of  marker 
for  the  Test  series  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  re  No-Runs 
Taylor  in  Torment,  The  Ti- 
mes's quote- in-a-gloat  was  The 
Jungle  Book  and  "When  Akela 
misses  his  next  kill — and  each 
hunt  it  costs  him  more  to  pin 
the  buck  — - the  Pack  will  turn 
against  him".  Meaning:  no 
runs  and  Steve  Waugh  takes 
over,  tee  hee. 

It  is  thoroughly  un-Austra- 
lian  for  them  so  meekly  to 
allow  the  English  to  pin  them 
down  and  pick  off  their  wings 
with  such  gaiety,  especially 
when  quoting  obscure  Pom-lit- 
erature.  which  always  riles 
them  doubly.  Inside  a week  the 
timeless  colonial  rules  have 
been  topsy-turveyed,  unless  It 
is  subterfuge  to  let  the  English 
kill  themselves  with  over- 
confidence. 

TAYLOR  must  pick  him- 
self for  Edgbaston:  for  all 
Australia’s  manhood  and 
self-esteem.  The  only  other  cap- 
tain of  a touring  team  in  Eng- 
land to  drop  himselTbefore  the 
first  Test  was  the  All-India 
skipper  OF1932,  the  Maharaja  of 
Porbander,  who  stood  down  for 
all  three  games  in  favour  of  the 
crack  bat  C K Nayudu.  For  the 
record.  His  Highness  scored 
only  six  runs  in  six  innings  and 
never  bowled  a ball  throughout 
the  tour.  The  Earned  Tubs’ 
Taylor  does  not  want  his  nick- 


name changed  for  posterity  to 
“Maharaja",  does  he? 

Kim  Hughes,  a dozen  years 
ago.  stood  down,  in  tears,  as 
captain  in  the  middle  of  a 
series,  but  he  played  out  the 
final  two  Tests,  under  Allan 
Border — and  made  0.2, 0,0.  In 
a home  series  at  die  turn  of  the 
century  the  great  leftie  Joe  Dar- 
ling also  tossed  In  his  seals  of 
office  midway  through,  but  that 
was  because,  he  said,  he  was 
missing  his  wife  Alice,  his  10 
sons  and  five  daughters. 

England's  Mike  Denness — 
65  runs  In  six  innings — 
dropped  himself  for  the  fourth 
Test  at  Sydney  in  1975,  but 
returned,  beat  off  at  Mel- 
bourne and  hit  188.  Pour  years 
later  Mike  Brearley — 37  in  six 
— determined  to  Call  on  Ins 
sword.  The  outraged  vice-cap- 
tain Bob  Willis  talked  him  out 
of  it.  “But  others."  recalls 
Brearley,  “enjoyed  keeping  the 
thought  alive.” 

On  the  eve  of  the  Test,  Tony 
Greig  popped  into  Mike's  hotel 
room  for  a cup  of  tea  and  a 
chinwag.  "Yey,  Brears,  what  an 
amazin'  ruddy  coincidence” 
drawls  the  Incorrigible  Greig. 
“This  is  the  very  same  room, 
number  506,  in  which  Denness 
had  his  sleepless  night  before 
deciding  not  to  play  next  day.” 
Says  Brearley:  “It  was  not 
until  a year  later  that  I learned 
thatDenness’s  team  had  stayed 
in  another  hoteL” 

Don't  do  it.  Tubs. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,976 


Set  by  Fawley 


Across 


1  Old  document  in  case  of  usury 
— paper’s  turned  over  (7) 

5 Freezing  a loan  — nothing 
to  follow  (7) 

9 Each  piano  retuned  — at  a 
price  (3.6) 

10  Correspond  about  entering 
in  time  (5) 

11,21  Damp-proofing  for  PCs. 
maybe,  or  the  Mac?  (8) 


12  Red  from  untidy  desk  in  a 
state  of  confusion  (10) 

14,1  S Monitor  variation  invol- 
ving rook — damn  good!  (6,6) 

1 5 Feature  introducing  camp 
bunch  (7) 

16  The  French  prohibit 
operating  In  ME  state  (7) 

18  See  14 

20  Instrument  needing 

adjustment  when  rfs  lit  (3-7) 


21  Seell 

24  One  religious  woman 
retains  right  to  dispose  of 
ashes  (5) 

25  Pubfic  exposure  of  plaque  (9) 

26  Star  him  inappropriately  as 
a pagan  god?  (7) 

27  One  making  Improvements 
on  excellent  recipe  (7) 

Down 


1,22  Basically  harmless 
product  of  origami?  (5.5) 

2 Left  one  company,  making 
grand  exit?  (7) 

3 Horse  raced  round  ring  (4) 

4 Refuse  to  accept  - 
disarmament?  (5,2 .4,4) 

5 Announced  take-over  bid  in 
illegal  transaction,  by  the 
way  (5,3,7) 

6 Give  a name  to  flower 
coming  up:  “Sweet  Treat” 
(6,4) 

7 Glare  up  in  agitation  — one 
should  stop  the  racket  (7) 

8 Begin  global  revolution  in 
school  inspection?  (4.3) 

13  One  may  market  the  spirit  of 
the  outlaw  (10) 

16  Fired  him.  having  gagged 
union  element  (7) 

17  A fine  mess.  In  a way  (7) 

19  Stock  Northern  Scot  may 

be  a college  man!  (7) 

22  Seel 


CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,975 

23  Half  die  padded  wrapping 
removed  in  two  shakes  (4) 


Solution  tomorrow 


® Stuck?  Then  cafl  our  solutions  line 
on  0801  338  238.  Cafe  cost  50p 
par  minute  at  an  times.  Service  sup- 
plied by  ATS 
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